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PREFACE 


In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  it  has  been  the  authors' 
chief  purpose  to  produce  a  text-book  which  shall  include  the 
essentials  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  practical  surveying 
and  at  the  same  time  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  teachers  and 
students  in  technical  schools.  In  this  book,  which  is  essentially 
an  elementary  treatise,  such  subjects  as  stadia,  plane  table* 
hydrographic  and  geodetic  surveying,  are  entirely  omitted,  these 
s  jbjects  being  left  for  a  later  volume. 

Considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  practical  side  of  sur- 
veying. The  attempt  is  made  not  only  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  and  in  approved 
methods  of  surveying,  computing,  and  plotting,  but  also  to 
impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  precision  in 
all  of  his  work  in  the  field  and  the  drafting-room.  In  carrying 
out  this  paqxise  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  lay  ]>articular  stress 
upon  some  points  which  to  the  experienced  engineer  or  the 
advanced  student  may  appear  too  obvious  to  require  explanation ^ 
but  which  teaching  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  helpful  to 
the  beginner.  The  most  common  errors  and  mistakes  have 
therefore  been  pointed  out  and  numerous  methods  of  checking 
have  been  explained.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  inculcate 
right  methods  even  in  minor  details,  and  for  this  purpose  a  large 
number  of  examples  from  actual  practice  have  been  introduced. 

In  arranging  the  subject  matter  of  the  work,  the  four  parts 
are  presented  in  what  appears  to  be  a  logical  sequence.  First, 
the  use,  adjustment,  and  care  of  instruments  are  taken  up ;  then 
the  next  three  parts,  surveying  methods,  computations,  and 
plotting,  are  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met  in  the 
daily  practice  of  the  surveyor.  To  show  more  clearly  the  steps 
in  the  process,  the  notes  which  are  used  as  illustrations  in  sur- 
veying methods  are  calculated  in  the  computation  section,  and 
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are  treated  again  under  the  methods  of  plotting,  finally  appearing 
as  a  completed  plan. 

While  the  authors  recognize  fully  their  indebtedness  to  those 
who  have  preceded  them  in  this  field,  they  hope  that  they  have 
made  some  useful  contributions  of  their  own  to  the  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Thus  in  the  section  on  Surveying  Methods, 
many  practical  suggestions  have  been  inserted  which  they  have 
found  of  value  in  their  own  work  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
aware,  now  appear  in  a  text-book  for  the  first  time.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Computations,  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  proper  use 
of  significant  figures  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  matters 
which  heretofore  have  not  been  adequately  treated  in  books  on 
surveying.  The  section  on  Plotting  contains  many  hints  refer- 
ring particularly  to  surveying  drafting,  which  are  not  given  in  the 
published  books  on  drawing  and  lettering.  It  is  hoped  also  that 
the  complete  set  of  original  illustrations  which  have  been  in- 
troduced throughout  the  book  will  aid  materially  in  making  the 
text  clear. 

A  comprehensive  cross-reference  system  giving  the  page  as 
well  as  the  article  number  has  been  adopted  :  this,  together  with 
the  complete  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  the  many  practi- 
cal hints  throughout  the  volume  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  it  use- 
ful to  the  practical  surveyor  as  a  reference  book. 

The  authors  desire  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  their 
various  associates  in  the  teaching  and  engineering  professions 
who  have  kindly  responded  to  requests  for  information  and  as- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  particularly  to  Blamey 
Stevens,  M.  Sc,  of  Ellamar,  Alaska,  who  supplied  the  entire 
chapter  on  Mining  Surveying.  They  are  also  under  obligations 
for  the  use  of  electrotype  plates  of  tables  :  to  W.  H.  Searles  for 
Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  ;  to  Professor  J.  C.  Nagle  for  Tables  II 
and  III ;  and  to  Professor  Daniel  Carhart  for  Table  I  ;  all  of  these 
plates  were  furnished  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  The  authors  are 
under  special  obligation  to  Professors  C.  F.  Allen,  A.  G.  Rob- 
bins,  and  C.  W.  Doten  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  to  H.  K.  Barrows,  Engineer  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, who  have  read  the  entire  manuscript  and  who  have  offered 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  preparing  the  work  for  the  press. 
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The  authors  also  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  excel- 
lent work  of  W.  L.  Vennard,  who  made  the  drawings  for  illus- 
trations. 

No  pains  has  been  spared  to  eliminate  all  errors,  but  the 
authors  cannot  hope  that  their  eflForts  in  this  line  have  been  com- 
pletely successful,  and  they  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  their  attention 
is  called  to  any  which  may  be  found. 

C.  B.  B. 

G.  L.  H. 

Boston,  Mass.,  September,  1906. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

In  this  third  edition  the  portion  of  Chapter  V  which  deals  with 
the  Public  Lands  System  and  Chapter  XI  on  Mine  and  Mountain- 
Surveying  have  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  authors  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Professor  William  C.  Hood,  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  in  revising  the  articles  on  Public  Lands 
Surveys.  The  chapter  on  Mine  and  Mountain  Surveying  has 
been  rewritten  by  Mr.  Blamey  Stevens. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  in  which  the 
subject  of  stadia  is  included  in  the  elementary  course,  the  authors 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  add  Appendix  A,  containing  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  method  of  surveying.  While  all 
of  the  important  principles  have  been  included  in  this  appendix, 
the  complete  treatment  of  the  subject,  especially  on  the  practical 
side,  will  be  found  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  IV. 

Appendix  B,  which  treats  of  the  theory  and  use  of  the  Plani- 
meter,  and  Appendix  C,  in  which  is  explained  in  detail  the  process 
of  mounting  drawing  paper,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition. 

C.  B.  B. 

G.  L.  H. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July,  1908. 
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THE    PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE   OF 
SURVEYING. 


PART   I. 
USE,  ADJUSTMENT,  AND   CARE   OF   mSTRUMENTS. 


CHAPTER 

OEKEHAIi   DEFIKITIONS.  —  MEASUREICBNT   OP  LIirBB* 

1,  DEFmiTlON,  ^^  Surveying  is  the  art  of  measuring  and 
locating  lines  and  angles  on  the  surface  of  the  earth-  When 
the  survey  is  of  such  hmited  extent  that  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
curvature  may  be  safely  neglected  it  is  called  Plane  Surt^ey' 
ifig.  When  the  survey  is  so  large  that  the  effect  of  curvature 
of  the  earth  must  be  taken  into  account  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
survey  of  a  state  or  a  country,  it  is  called  Geodetic  Survejing, 

2.  Purposes  of  Surveys.—  Surveys  are  made  for  a  variety 
of  purpK:>scs  such  as  the  determination  of  areas,  the  fixing  of 
boundary  lines,  and  the  plotting  of  maps.  Furthermore,  engi- 
neering constructions,  such  as  waterworks,  railroads,  mines, 
bridges,  and  buildings,  all  require  surveys. 

3<  Horizontal  Lines.  —  In  surveying,  all  measurements  of 
,  lengths  are  horizontal  or  else  are  subsequently  reduced  to  horL- 
zontal  distances.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  measurements 
are  sometimes  taken  on  slopes,  but  the  horizontal  projection  is 
afterward  computed  The  distance  between  two  points  as 
shown  on  a  map  then  is  always  this  horizontal  projection. 


INSTRUMENTS    FOR    MEASXTRIEIG    LINES. 

4»   The  Chahi , — There  are  two  kinds  of  chain  in  common  use, 

the  Sunuyor s  {or  Gunter's)  Chiin^  and  the  Engineers  C/uitPt 
(Fig,  I ),  Gunter's  chain  is  66  feet  long,  and  its  use  is  confined 
chiefly  to  land  surveying  on  account  of  its  simple  relation  to  the 
acre  and  to  the  mile, 

I  Gunter's  Chain  =  4  Rods  =100  Links, 

1  Mile  =So  Chains. 

t  Acre  =  I  o  Square  Chains. 

Evidently  each  link  is  ^^  of  a  foot  (or  7.92  inches)  long. 
The  inch,  however,  is  never  used  in  surveying  field  work, 
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The  engineer's  chain  Is  lOo  feet  long  and  is  divided  into  one 
hundred  Jinks  of  one  foot  each.  Each  end  link  is  provided  with  a 
handle,  the  outside  of  which  is  the  zero  point,  or  end,  of  the  chain. 
In  these  chains,  every  tenth  link  counting  from  either  end  is 
marked  by  a  brass  tag  having  one,  two,  three,  or  four  points 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  tens  which  it  marks.  The 
middle  of  the  chain  is  marked  by  a  round  tag*  In  the  en- 
gineer's chain  then  the  lo-ft.  and  90-ft.  points,  the  20-ft.  and 
Soft,  point Sy  etc,  are  marked  alike ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 


EmjInlek's  Chain. 


Fjo.  L 


Gunteh's  Hat.k-Ckain. 


serve  on  which  side  of  the  50-ft.  point  a  measurement  falls  in 
order  to  read  the  distance  correctly.  Distances  measured  with 
the  surveyor's  chain  are  recorded  as  chaim  ami  links ^  (or  in  c/m ins 
and  decimals) ;  while  those  measured  with  the  engineer's  chain 
are  recorded  ^s/eei  and  decimals. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  wearing  surfaces  and  the 
consequent  lengthening  with  use,  the  chain  should  be  frequently 
compared  with  a  standard  of  length  (Art.  243^  p.  21S),  It  may 
be  adjusted  to  agree  with  the  standard,  by  means  of  a  nut  at  the 


THE  CHAIN  AND  TAPE 
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handle,  which  allows  the  length  of  the  chain  to  be  altered  by 
lengthening  or  shortening  the  end  link. 

5.  Metric  Cham,  —  The  Metric  Chain  is  usually  20  meters 
long  and  is  divided  into  one  hundred  links,  each  2  decimeters 
long. 

6,  The  Tape.  —  There  are  three  kinds  of  tape  in  common 
use, — chth,  metallic^  zxiA  steei.  Cloth  tapes  stretch  so  easily 
that  they  are  of  little  use  in  surveying.  The  so-called  metallic 
tapes  are  cloth  tapes  having  very  fine  brass  wires  woven  into 
them  to  prevent  stretching.  They  are  usually  graduated  into 
feet,  tenths,  and  half-tenths  and  are  made  in  lengths  of  25  ft.j 
50  ft.,  and  100  ft.  When  precise  results  are  required  a  steel 
tape  should  be  used.  While  a  steel  tape  varies  a  slight 
amount  in  length  with  the  temperature  and  with  the  pull,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  these  variations  and  hence 
to  arrive  at  accurate  results. 

7.  Steel  Tapes.  —  Steel  tapes  may  be  obtained  in  lengths 
up  to  500  ft.,  but  the  most  common  in  use  are  the  50-ft.  and 
loo-ft,  lengths.  While  the  shorter  tapes  are  usually  made  of 
thin  steel  ribbon  the  longer  ones  are  of  sufficiently  large  cross- 
section  to  withstand  hard  usage.  These  heavy  taj^es  are  gen* 
erally  marked  every  10  ft.  by  a  brass  tag,  the  loft.  length  at 
one  end  of  the  tape  being  marked  at  every  foot,  and  the  last 
foot  divided  into  tenths.  Some  of  these  tapes  are  marked  every 
iooX.  throughout  their  entire  length.  The  light  tapes  are  divided 
throughout  their  entire  length  into  feet,  tenths,  and  hundredths, 
each  line  being  etched  on  the  steeL  The  numbering  is  contin- 
uous from  o  ft.  to  100  ft.  These  tapes  are  more  convenient  to 
handle  than  the  heavy  ones,  but  are  not  suited  to  very  rough 
w*ork  as  they  are  easily  kinked  and  broken.  They  can  be  readily 
mended,  however,  by  riveting  to  the  back  of  the  tape  a  piece  of 
tape  of  the  same  width. 

Since  the  surveyor's  measurements  are  usually  in  feet  and 
decimals,  they  are  not  in  convenient  form  for  use  by  mechanics 
iji  construction  work.  It  is  therefore  often  necessary  to  con- 
vert decim:^ls  of  a  foot  into  inches  and  vice  versa.  The  follow ^ 
ing  table  shows  the  general  relation  between  these  two  and  is 
sufficiently  close  for  most  work 
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TABLE 

1. 

)ecimals 

OF 

Foot 

IN  Inches. 

Dbomal  or 

Foot.           1 

[nchbs. 

.01 

BS 

i- 

.08 

« 

I  — 

.17 

-- 

2  + 

.25 

= 

3  (exact) 

.50 

— 

6  (exact) 

.75 

— 

9  (exact) 

Decimals  of  a  foot  can  easily  be  converted  mentally  into 
inches,  by  use  of  the  equivalents  in  the  above  table,  for  example, 
0.22  ft.  =  .25  —  .03  =  3"  —  1"=  2}". 

In  surveying  farms,  timber  lands,  or  other  property  of  low 
value,  chain  measurements  are  usually  of  sufficient  accuracy  and 
the  chain  is  well  adapted  to  work  in  rough  country.  In  city 
surveys,  and  in  fact  in  all  surveys  where  great  accuracy  is  de- 
manded, the  steel  tape  is  indispensable.  In  preliminary  railroad 
surveys  the  engineer's  chain,  which  formerly  was  used  exclusively, 
is  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  long  heavy  tape  which,  while 
adapted  to  rough  work,  will  at  the  same  time  give  accurate 
results. 

8.  The  Stadia.  —  Where  it  is  desired  to  measure  distances 
with  great  rapidity  but  not  with  very  great  accuracy  the  stadia 
method  is  coming  to  be  very  generally  used.  The  distance  is 
obtained  by  simply  sighting  with  a  transit  instrument  at  a  grad- 
uated rod  held  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  noting  the  space 
on  the  rod  included  between  two  special  cross-hairs  set  in  the 
instrument  at  a  known  distance  apart.  From  this  observed  in- 
terval on  the  rod  the  distance  from  the  transit  to  the  rod  can  be 
easily  calculated.     (See  Appendix  A,  p.  51 7.) 

9.  OTHER  Instruments.  —  Wooden  RodsTux^  used  in  certain 
kinds  of  work  for  making  short  measurements,  usually  less  than 
IS  ft. 

The  Two-Foot  Ride  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths  of  a 
foot  is  very  convenient  for  short  measurements. 

The  Odometer  is  an  instrument  which  may  be  attached  to  a 
carriage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  register  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  one  of  the  wheels.  The  circumference  of  the  wheel  being 
known  the  approximate  distance  traversed  is  easily  determined. 


CHAINING   A  HORIZONTAL  LINE 


MEASUREMEirr  OF  LIHES- 

10,  Measttremeitt  of  a  Horizontal  Lihe  with  a  Chaiit. 

—  This  work  is  dojie  by  two  chainmen  using  a  chain  and  a  set  of 
eleven  steel  marking  piiis.  One  man,  called  the  head-chain  man, 
carries  ten  of  the  marking  pins  and  the  front  end  of  the  chain. 
The  rear-chainman  takes  the  eleventh  pin  and  the  otlier  end  of 
the  chain.  The  head-chainman  then  goes  forward  keeping  as 
nearly  on  the  Hne  as  he  can.  The  rear-chainman  holds  his  end 
of  the  chain  just  to  one  side  of  the  initial  point,  as  in  Fig.  2,  so 
that  any  jerking  of  the  chain  will  not  disturb  the  pin  at  which  he 
is  holding.  The  rear-chainman,  with  his  eye  over  the  point, 
places  the  head-chainmaa  in  line  with  some  object,  such  as  a 


Head  Chain  in  AN.  Klar  Chain  max. 

Fic;.  2.    Measuking  a  Horizontal  Line  with  a  Chain. 


sight ing-rtxl,  which  marks  the  other  end  or  some  point  on  the 
line*  When  the  head-chain  man  is  nearly  in  line  he  takes  a  pin 
and,  standing  to  one  side  of  the  line,  holds  it  upright  on  the 
ground  a  foot  or  so  short  of  the  end  of  the  chain  and  the  rear- 
chainman  motions  him  to  the  right  or  left  nntil  his  pin  is  on  the 
line.  When  the  head-chainman  has  the  pin  in  line  he  stretches 
the  chain  taut,  seeing  that  there  are  no  "kinks "  and  that  no  ob- 
structions cause  bends  in  the  chain.  The  rear-chainman  at  the 
same  time  holds  his  end  of  the  chain  at  his  pin  and  when  he 
calls  out,  ''All  right  here/'  the  head-chainman   stretching   the 
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chain  past  his  line  pin,  removes  this  line  pin,  places  it  at  the  end 
of  the  chain,  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  presses  it  vertically  into  the 
ground.  When  the  chainmen  are  experienced  the  pin  may  be 
set  for  both  line  and  distance  at  the  same  time.  When  the  pin 
is  in  place  the  head-chainman  calls,  "All  right,*'  the  rear-chain- 
man  takes  the  pin  left  at  his  end  of  the  line  and  they  proceed  to 
the  next  chain-length.  The  pin  that  the  rear-chainman  has  is  a 
record  of  the  first  chain-length.  Just  before  reaching  the  second 
pin  the  rear-chainman  calls  out,  "Chain,**  to  give  the  head-chain- 
man  warning  that  he  has  nearly  reached  a  chain-length.  The 
process  of  lining  in  the  head-chainman  and  measuring  a 
chain-length  is  then  repeated.  When  the  third  pin  is  stuck  in 
the  ground  the  rear-chainman  pulls  the  second  pin  ;  in  this  way 
the  number  of  pins  the  rear-chainman  holds  is  a  record  of  the 
number  of  chain-lengths  measured.  There  is  always  one  pin 
in  the  ground  which  simply  marks  the  distance  and  is  not 
counted. 

When  lo  chains  have  been  measured  the  head-chainman  will 
be  out  of  pins  and  calls  to  the  rear-chainman,  who  brings  for- 
ward lo  pins.  The  pins  are  then  counted  by  both  chainmen. 
Every  time  lo  chains  are  measured  a  record  of  it  is  made  in 
note-books  kept  by  both  men  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the 
end  of  the  line  is  reached. 

In  measuring  the  fraction  of  a  chain  the  head-chainman  holds 
his  end  of  the  chain  at  the  required  point  and  the  fractional 
distance  is  read  by  the  rear-chainman  at  the  last  pin.  In  some 
kinds  of  work,  however,  it  is  more  convenient  to  draw  the  chain 
ahead  past  the  end  point  and,  while  the  rear-chainman  holds  his 
end  of  the  chain  at  the  last  pin,  the  head-chainman  reads  the 
fractional  measurement.  The  links  are  read  by  counting  from 
the  proper  tag  and  the  tenths  of  a  link  are  estimated.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  count  the  tags  from  the  proper  end  of 
the  chain  since  the  lo-ft.  points  each  side  of  the  center,  as  has 
been  explained,  are  marked  alike. 

It  can  be  easily  shown  that  if  a  pin  is  placed  a  few  tenths  of 
a  foot  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  line  the  resulting  error  in  the 
distance  is  very  small  and  consequently  "  lining  in  "  by  eye  is 
accurate  enough,  so  far  as  the  distance  is  concerned.    But  when 


MEASURING  ON  SLOPING   GROUND 


any  side  measurenients  or  angles  are  to  be  taken    the  points 

should  be  set  accurately  on  line  by  means  of  a  transit  instrumenl. 

The  chain  should  always  be  kept  stretched  out  full  length; 
it  should  never  be  doubled  back  on  itself  as  it  may  become 
tangled  and  the  links  bent. 

Much  time  can  be  saved  if  tlie  head-chainman  will  pace  the 
chain-length  and  then  place  himself  very  nearly  in  the  line  by 
means  of  objects  which  he  knows  to  be  on  line  as,  for  example, 
the  instrument,  a  pole,  or  the  last  pin.  The  beginner  should 
pace,  several  times,  some  line  of  known  length  so  as  to  deter- 
mine approximately  how  many  steps  he  takes  in  lOO  ft.  In 
doing  this  he  should  take  his  natural  step  and  avoid  any  attempt 
to  take  steps  just  3  ft.  long. 

IX.  Measurement  of  a  Horizontal  Line  with  a  Chain  on  Slop- 
ing Ground.  —  If  the  measurement  is  not  on  level  ground  the 
chain  must  be  held  horizontal  and  the  distance  transferred  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  plumb-line.  This  is  difficult  to  do 
accurately  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  Beginners  usually 
hold  the  downhill  end  of  the  chain  too  low.  Horizontal  lines 
on  buildings  are  very  useful  in  judging  when  the  chain  is  level 
Since  it  is  supported  only  at  the  ends  its  weight  will  cause 
it  to  sag  so  that  the  distance  between  the  ends  is  less  than 
a  chain-length.  The  pull  exerted  on  the  chain  should  be  such 
that  it  will  stretch  enough  to  balance  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
shortening  due  to  sag. 

Whenever  a  slope  is  so  steep  that  the  chainman  on  the  lower 
end  cannot  plumb  high  enough  to  keep  the  chain  horizontal  the 
measurement  must  be  made  in  sections,  5o-ft.,  20ft.,  or  even  ick 
ft*  lengths  being  used.  Mistakes  will  be  avoided  if  the  rear-chain- 
man  comes  forward  at  each  measurement  and  h^lds  the  same 
fractional  point  on  the  chain  that  the  head-chainman  held,  and 
so  on  until  a  whole  chain -length  has  been  measured.  In  this 
way  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  count  the  fractional  distances^  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  these  pins  which  marked  the  inter- 
mediate points  are  returned  to  the  head-chainman  so  that  the 
count  of  the  chaJn-lengths  wil!  not  be  lost.  Chaining  downhill 
will,  in  general,  give  more  accurate  results  than  chaining  uphill, 
because  in  the  former  case  the  rear  end  is  held  firmly  at  a  point 
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on  the  ground  so  that  the  head-chainman  can  pull  steadily  on 
the  chain  and  transfer  the  distance  to  the  ground  by  means  of 
the  plumb-line ;  in  the  latter  case  the  rear-chainman  is  plumbing 
his  end  of  the  chain  over  the  point  and  it  is  difficult  to  hold  it 
steady.  The  result  is  that  the  head-chainman  cannot  easily  judge 
where  the  pin  should  be  placed. 

12.  MEASUREMENT  WITH  A  STEEL  TAPE.  —  In  measuring 
with  the  steel  tape  the  process  is  similar  to  that  described  for 
the  chain.  As  the  tape  is  used  for  more  precise  work  than  the 
chain  it  is  necessary  to  employ  more  exact  methods  of  marking 
the  intermediate  points.  In  some  cases  stakes  are  driven  into 
the  ground  and  tacks  or  pencil  marks  used  to  mark  the  points. 
A  small  nail  pressed  into  the  ground  so  that  the  center  of  the 
head  is  in  the  proper  position  makes  a  good  temporary  mark,  but 
of  course  is  easily  lost.  In  measuring  on  the  surfaces  of  hard 
roads,  spikes  are  used  for  permanent  marks. 

Measurements  of  important  lines  which  are  not  checked  by 
some  geometric  test  should  be  checked  by  repeating  the  meas- 
urement, and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  use  the  same  intermedi- 
ate points  taken  in  the  first  measurement.* 

Where  distances  are  to  be  measured  continuously  from  the 
initial  point  of  a  line  without  regard  to  angles  in  the  line,  as  in 
railroad  surveys,  it  is  customary  to  establish  the  loo-ft.  points. 
Mistakes  will  often  be  avoided  by  setting  the  lOO-ft.  points  as  fol- 
lows:—  suppose  an  angle  to  occur  at  870.1  ft.  from  the  point  of 
beginning;  this  would  be  called  "Station  8  +70.1."  To  set 
"  Station  9  "  the  70.  i-ft.  point  of  the  tape  should  be  held  on  stake 
8  +  70.1  and  the  stake  at  station  9  placed  at  the  loo-ft.  point 
of  the  tape.  This  is  preferable  to  making  a  measurement  of 
29.9  ft.  from  the  zero  end  of  the  tape. 


*  In  measuring  with  the  tapm  some  prefer  to  make  a  series  of  measure- 
ments between  points  set  in  the  ground  a  little  less  than  lOO  ft.  apart,  summing 
up  the  partial  measurements  when  the  end  of  the  line  is  reached.  This  guards 
against  the  mistake  of  omitting  a  whole  tape-length.  Another  advantage  is  that 
it  is  easier  to  read  the  distance  to  a  fixed  point  than  to  set  a  point  accurately  at 
the  end  of  the  tape ;  this  is  especially  true  in  measurements  where  plqmbing  is 
necessary.  This  method  takes  less  time  than  the  usual  method,  but  it  is  not 
applicable  when  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  lOO-ft.  points  on  the  line. 


ERRORS  AND  MISTAKES  IN  MEASURING  1 1 

ij-  Common  sources  of  error  m  measurement  of 
Lines*  — 

1.  Not  pulling  chain  or  tape  taut 

2.  Careless  plumbing, 

3.  Incorrect  alignment, 

4.  Effect  of  wind, 

5.  Variation  in  temperature, 

6.  Erroneous  length  of  chimin  or  tape, 

14,  Common  MISTAKES  m  Reading  anb  Recording 
Measurements.  — 

K    Failure  to  observe  the  position  of  the  zero  point  of  the  tape* 
(In  some  tapes  it  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  ring,) 

2.    Omitting  a  whole  chain- or  tape-length, 

5.    Reading  from  wrong  end  of  chain,  as  40  ft.  for  60  ft,,  or  in 
the  wrong  direction  from  a  tag,  as  47  ft.  for  55  ft. 
Transposing  figures,  e.g,,  46,24  for  46.42  (mental) ;  or  read- 
ing ta[>e  upside  down,  e.g.,  6  for  9,  or  86  for  98* 

5,    Reading  wrong  foot-mark,  as  48,92  for  47,92. 

15.  Avoiding  mistakes.  —  Mistakes  in  counting  the  tape- 
lengths  may  be  avoided  if  more  than  one  person  keeps  the  tally. 
Mistakes  of  reading  thu  wrong  foot-mark  may  be  avoided  by 
noting  not  only  the  fcjot-mark  preceding,  but  also  the  next  fol- 
lowing foot-mark,  as,  "46.84  ,  .  ,  47  feet/'  and  also  by  holding 
the  tape  so  that  the  numbers  are  right  side  up  when  being  read. 

In  calling  off  distances  to  the  note  keeper,  the  chainman 
should  be  systematic  and  always  call  them  distinctly  and  m  such 
terms  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  As  an  instance  of  hnw 
mistakes  of  this  kind  occur,  suppose  a  chainman  calls,  '*  Forty- 
nine,  three;"  it  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  "Forty-nine  feet." 
The  note  keejier  should  repeat  the  distances  aloud  so  that  the 
chainman  may  know  that  they  were  correctly  understood.  It 
is  frequently  useful  in  doubtful  cases  for  the  note  keeper  to  use 
diflferent  words  in  answering,  which  will  remove  possible  ambi- 
guity. For  example,  if  the  chainman  calls,  ^*  Thirty-six,  five," 
the  note  keeper  might  answer,  '*  Thirty-six  and  a  half     If  the 
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chainman  had  meant  36.05  the  mistake  would  be  noticed 
The  chainman  should  have  called  in  such  a  case,  "Thirty-six 
naught  five."  The  following  is  a  set  of  readings  which  will 
be  easily  misinterpreted  unless  extreme  care  is  taken  in  calling 
them  off. 

40.7   —  "  Forty  and  seven." 
47.0   —  "  Forty  seven  naught." 
40.07  —  "  Forty,  —  naught  seven." 

All  of  these  might  be  carelessly  called  off,  "  Forty-seven." 

In  all  cases  the  chainmen  should  make  mental  estimates  of 
the  distances  when  measuring,  in  order  to  avoid  large  and  ab- 
surd mistakes. 

16.  Accuracy  required.  —  If,  in  a  survey,  it  is  allowable 
to  make  an  error  of  one  foot  in  every  five  hundred  feet  the  chain 
is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  work.  To  reach  an  accuracy  of  i 
in  1000  or  greater  with  a  chain  it  is  necessary  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  pull,  the  plumbing,  and  the  deviation  from  the 
standard  length.  With  the  steel  tape  an  accuracy  of  i  in  5000 
can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  if  ordinary  care  is  used  in 
plumbing  and  aligning,  and  if  an  allowance  is  made  for  any  con- 
siderable error  in  the  length  of  the  tape.  For  accuracy  greater 
than  about  i  in  10,000  it  is  necessary  to  know  definitely  the  tem- 
perature and  the  tension  at  which  the  tape  is  of  standard  length 
and  to  make  allowance  for  any  considerable  variation  from  these 
values.  While  the  actual  deviation  from  the  U.  S.  Standard 
under  ordinary  conditions  may  be  i  in  10,000,  still  a  series  of 
measurements  of  a  line  taken  under  similar  conditions  may 
check  themselves  with  far  greater  precision. 

17.  Amount  of  different  Errors. —  The  surveyor 
should  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  different  errors  on 
his  results.  For  very  precise  work  they  should  be  accurately 
determined,  but  for  ordinary  work  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
approximately  the  amount  of  each  of  them.  A  general  idea  of 
the  effect  of  these  errors  will  be  shown  by  the  following. 

18.  Pull.  —  At  the  tension  ordinarily  used,  the  light  steel 
tape  will  stretch  between  0.0 1  and  0.02  ft.  in  100  ft.  if  the  pull 
is  increased  10  pounds. 


/ 


AMOUNT  OF  DIFFERENT  ERRORS  1 3 

19.  Temperature.  —  The  average  coefficient  of  expansion  for 
a  steel  tape  is  nearly  0.0000063  for  1°  F.  Hence  a  change  of 
temperature  of  15®  produces  nearly  0.0 1  ft.  change  in  the  length 
of  the  tape.  Tapes  are  usually  manufactured  to  be  of  standard 
length  at  62®  F.,  with  a  pull  of  1 2  lbs.  on  them  while  supported 
throughout  their  entire  length. 

20.  Alignment.  —  The  error  in  length  due  to  poor  alignment 
can  be  calculated  from  the  approximate  formula 

h"    ♦ 
c  —  a=  — 

2C 

where  //  is  the  distance  of  the  end  of  the  tape  from  the  line,  c  is 
the  length  of  the  tape,  and  a  is  the  distance  along  the  straight 
line.  For  example,  if  one  end  of  a  1 00ft.  tape  is  held  i  ft.  to 
one  side  of  the  line  the  error  produced  in  the  length  of  the  line 

will  be =  0.005  ft»  (about  -^^  inch).     The  correction 

to  be  applied  to  the  distance  when  the  two  ends  of  the  tape  arc 
not  at  the  same  level  is  computed  in  the  same  way. 

21.  Sag.  —  If  a  tape  is  suspended  only  at  the  ends  it  will  hang 
in  a  curve  which  is  known  as  the  **  catenary."  On  account  of  this 
curvature  the  distance  between  the  end  points  is  evidently  less 
than  the  length  of  the  tape.  The  amount  of  this  shortening, 
called  the  effect  of  sag^  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  tape,  the 
distance  between  the  points  of  suspension,  and  the  pull  exerted 


*  In  the  right  triangle, 

assuming  c  ^  a  and  applying  it  to  the  first  parenthesis  only, 
2c  {c  —  a)  ^  h"^  (approximately) 

c  —  a^—  (approximately) 

Similarly  ^  ""  '^  "^  2^  (approximately) 

It  is  evident  that  the  smaller  h  is  in  comparison  with  the  other  two  sides  the 
more  exact  will  be  the  results  obtained  by  this  formula.  This  formula  is  even  cor- 
rect to  the  nearest  ^\^  ft.  when  ^  —  14  ft.  and  a  «  100  ft.,  or  when  ^  «  30  ft. 
and  a  -«  300  ft. 
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at  the  ends  of  the  tape.  With  a  I24b.  pull  on  an  ordinary  lOO- 
ft.  steel  tape  supported  at  the  ends  the  effect  of  sag  is  from 
.005  ft.  to  .01  ft. 

22.  Effect  of  Wearing  on  Length  of  the  Chain.  —  Wlien  a 
chain  is  new  it  is  very  nearly  the  standard  length.  During 
its  first  use  the  links  become  bent  and  the  chain  thus  shortened 
But  there  are  nearly  six  hundred  wearing  surfaces  and  before 
long  the  small  amount  of  wear  on  each  surface  lengthens  the 
chain  an  appreciable  amount.  It  is  very  common  to  find  chains 
which,  after  considerable  use,  have  lengthened  0.3  ft.  or  more. 

23.  Accuracy  of  measurements.  —  In  surveying  we  are 
dealing  entirely  with  measurements.  Since  absolute  accuracy 
can  never  be  attained,  we  are  forced  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  errors  of  measurement.  Extremely  accurate  measurements 
are  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  making  the  survey  usually  limits 
its  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  given  degree  of  accuracy 
is  required,  the  surveyor  must  endeavor  to  do  the  work  at  a 
minimum  cost.  In  most  surveys  certain  measurements  are  far 
more  important  than  others  and  should  therefore  be  taken  with 
more  care  than  the  relatively  unimportant  measurements. 

The  surveyor  should  distinguish  carefully  between  errors 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  tend  to  balance  each  other 
and  those  which  continually  accumulate.  The  latter  are  by  far 
the  more  serious.  Suppose  that  a  line  5000  ft.  long  is  measured 
with  a  steel  tape  which  is  o.oi  ft.  too  long  and  that  the  error  in 
measuring  a  tape-length  is,  say,  0.02  ft.,  which  may  of  course  be  a 
+  or  a  —  error.  There  will  then  be  50  tape-lengths  in  the  5000- 
ft.  line.  A  study  of  the  laws  governing  the  distribution  of  ac- 
cidental errors  (Method  of  Least  Squares)  shows  that  in  such  a 
case  as  this  the  number  of  errors  that  will  probably  remain  uncom- 
pensated is  the  square  root  of  the  total  number  of  opportunities 
for  error,  i.e.,  in  the  long  run  this  would  be  true.  Hence 
the  total  number  of  such  uncompensated  errors  in  the  line  is  7  ; 
and  7  X  0.02  =  o.  14  ft.,  which  is  the  total  error  due  to  inaccuracy 
in  marking  the  tape-lengths  on  the  ground.  Since  the  error  due 
to  erroneous  length  of  tape  increases  directly  as  the  number  of 
measurements,  and  since  these  errors  are  not  compensating,  the 
total  error  in  the  line  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tape  is  0.0 1  ft.  too 
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long  is  50  X  o.oi  =  0.50  ft.  The  small  (o.oi)  accumulative 
error  is  therefore  seen  to  have  far  greater  effect  than  the  larger 
(0.02)  compensating  error. 

PROBLEMa 

1.  A  distance  is  measured  with  an  engineer's  chain  and  found  to  be  7964  ft 
The  chain  when  compared  with  a  standard  is  found  to  be  0.27  ft.  too  long.  What 
is  the  actual  length  of  the  line? 

2.  A  metallic  tape  which  was  originally  50  ft.  is  found  to  be  50.14  ft.  long. 
A  house  26  ft.  X  30  ft.  is  to  be  laid  out.  What  measurements  must  be  made, 
using  this  tape,  in  order  that  the  house  shall  have  the  desired  dimensions  ? 

3.  A  steel  tape  is  known  to  be  100.000  ft.  long  at  62®  F.  with  a  pull  of  12  lbs. 
and  supported  its  entire  length.  Its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  0.0000063  for  1°  F. 
A  line  was  measured  and  found  to  be  142.67  ft.  when  the  temperature  was  8® 
below  zero.     What  is  the  true  length  of  the  line  ? 

4.  In  chaining  down  a  hill  with  a  surveyor's  chain  the  head-chainman  held 
his  end  of  the  chain  1.5  ft.  too  low.  What  error  i>er  chain-length  would  this 
produce  ? 

5.  In  measuring  a  line  with  a  loo-ft.  tape  the  forward  end  is  held  3  ft.  to  the 
side  of  the  line.     What  is  the  error  in  one  tape-length  ? 


CHAPTER  11. 

MEASUREMENT   OF   DIRECTION. 

24.  The  Surveyor's  compass.  —  The  surveyor's  compass 
(Fig.  3)  is  an  instrument  for  determining  the  direction  of  a  line 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  a  magnetic  needle.  The  needle 
is  balanced  at  its  center  on  a  pivot  so  that  it  swings  freely  in 
a  horizontal  plane.  The  pivot  is  at  the  center  of  a  horizontal 
circle  which  is  graduated  to  degrees  and  half-degrees,  and  num- 
bered from  two  opposite  zero  points  each  way  to  90°.  The  zero 
points  are  marked  with  the  letters  N  and  S,  and  the  90®  points 
are  marked  E  and  W.  The  circle  is  covered  with  a  glass  plate 
to  protect  the  needle  and  the  graduations,  the  part  enclosed 
being  known  as  the  compass-box,  A  screw  is  provided  for 
raising  the  needle  from  the  pivot  by  means  of  a  lever.  The 
needle  should  always  be  raised  when  the  compass  is  lifted  or 
carried,  to  prevent  dulling  the  pivot-point  ;  a  dull  pivot-point 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  Both  the  circle  and  the  pivot 
are  secured  to  a  brass  frame,  on  which  are  two  vertical  sights 
so  placed  that  the  plane  through  them  also  passes  through 
the  two  zero  points  of  the  circle.  This  frame  rests  on  a  tripod 
and  is  fastened  to  it  by  means  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  On 
the  frame  are  two  spirit  levels  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
which  afford  a  means  of  leveling  the  instrument.  This  ball-and- 
socket  joint  is  connected  with  the  frame  by  means  of  a  spindle 
which  allows  the  compass-head  to  be  revolved  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  to  be  clamped  in  any  position. 

The  magnetic  needle  possesses  the  property  of  pointing  in  a 
fixed  direction,  namely,  the  Magnetic  Meridian.  The  horizontal 
angle  between  the  direction  of  this  meridian  and  of  any  other 
line  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  graduated  circle,  and 
this  angle  is  called  the  Magnetic  Bearing  of  the  line,  or  simply 
its  Bearing,  By  means  of  two  such  bearings  the  angle  between 
two  lines  may  be  obtained.    Bearings  are  reckoned  from  0°  to  90^, 
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Fig.  3-  Surveyor's  Compass. 
*the  geographical  meridian,  when  it  is  called  the  tme  bearing. 
In  general  this  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  magnetic  bearing 
Tme  bearings  are  often  called  ^mn/As,  and  are  commonly 
jneckoned  from  the  south  point  right-handed  (clockwise)  to  360^ ; 
Le.,  a  line  rnnning  due  West  has  an  azimuth  of  90^,  a  Une  due 
loith  an  azimuth  of  1 80°.     Sometimes,  however,  the  azimuth 
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is  reckoned  from  the  north  as  in  the  case  of  the  azimuth  of  the 
Pole-Star  (Art.  206,  p.  180). 

25.  The  Pocket  Compass.  —  Th^  pocket  compass  is  a  small 
hand  instrument  for  obtaining  roughly  the  bearing  of  a  line. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  plain  and  the  prismatic.  The  former 
is  much  like  the  surveyor's  compass,  except  that  it  has  no  sights. 
In  the  prismatic  compass  the  graduations,  instead  of  being  on 
the  compass-box,  are  on  a  card  which  is  fastened  to  the  needle 
(like  a  mariner's  compass)  and  which  moves  with  it.  This  com- 
pass is  provided  with  two  short  sights  and  the  bearing  can  be 
read,  by  means  of  a  prism,  at  the  same  instant  that  the  compass 
is  sighted  along  the  line. 

26.  METHOD  OF  TAKING  A  MAGNETIC  BEARING.  —  The 
surveyor's  compass  is  set  up  (and  leveled)  at  some  point  on  the 
line  whose  bearing  is  desired.  The  needle  is  let  down  on 
the  pivot  ;  and  the  compass  is  turned  so  that  the  sights  point 
along  the  line.     While  looking  through  the  two  sights  the  sur- 
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Diagram  Illustrating  Reading  of  Bearings. 

veyor  turns  the  compass-box  so  that  they  point  exactly  at  a 
lining  pole  or  other  object  marking  a  point  on  the  line.  The 
glass  should  be  tapped  lightly  over  the  end  of  the  needle  to  be 
sure  that  the  latter  is  free  to  move.  If  it  appears  to  cling  to 
the  glass  this  may  be  due  to  the  glass  being  electrified,  which 
condition  can  be  removed  at  once  by  placing  the  moistened  fin- 
ger on  the  glass.  The  position  of  the  end  of  the  needle  is  then 
read  on  the  circle  and  recorded.  Bearings  are  usually  read  to 
the  nearest  quarter  of  a  degree. 

Since  the  needle  stands  still  and  the  box  turns  under  it,  the 
letters  E  and  W  on  the  box  are  reversed  from  their  natural 
position  so  that  the  reading  of  the  needle  will  not  only  give  the 
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angle  but  also  the  proper  quadrant.  Reference  to  Fig*  4  will 
show  the  following  rule  to  be  correct:  —  When  the  north  point 
of  the  compass-box  is  toward  the  point  whose  bearing  is  desire d, 
read  tba  north  end  of  the  needle*  When  the  south  point  of  the 
box  is  toward  the  point,  read  the  south  end  of  the  needle.  If  a 
bearing  of  the  line  is  taken  looking  in  the  opposite  direction  it 
is  called  the  rez^erse  beiiriug. 

I  Since  iron  or  steel  near  the  instrument  affects  the  position 
of  the  needle^  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  chain,  axe,  or 
marking  pins  are  not  left  near  the  compass.     Small  pieces  of 

on  on  the  person,  such  as  keys,  iron  buttons,  or  the  iron  wire  in  a 
stiff  hat,  also  produce  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  needle.  Electric 
currents  are  a  great  source  of  disturbance  to  the  needle  and  in 
cities,  where  electricity  is  so  common,  the  compass  is  practically 
useless. 

In  reading  the  compass-needle,  the  surveyor  should    take 

re  to  read  the  farther  end  of  the  needle,  always  looking  along 
the  needle,  not  across  it.  By  looking  at  the  needle  side  wise  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  appear  to  coincide  with  a  graduation  which  is 
really  at  one  side  of  it.     This  error  is  called  paraUax. 

27.  The  Earth's  Magwetism,  —  Dip  of  the  Needle,  —  The 
earth  is  a  great  magnet.     On  account  of  its  magnetic  influence 

permanent  magnet,  such  as  a  compass-needle,  when  freely 
suspended  will  take  a  definite  direction  depending  upon  the 
irection  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  at  any  given  place  and 
time.  If  the  needle  is  perfectly  balanced  before  it  is  magnetized 
it  will,  after  being  magnetized,  dip  toward  the  pole.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  end  of  the  needle  toward  the  north 
pole  points  downward^  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  being  slight 
in  low  latitudes  and  great  near  the  polar  region.  In  order  to 
counteract  this  dipping  a  small  weight,  usually  a  fine  brass  wire, 
is  placed  on  the  higher  end  of  the  needle  at  such  a  point  that 
the  needle  assumes  a  hfirizontal  position. 

28,  DECLINATION  OF  THE  NEEDLE.  —  The  direction  which 
the  needle  assumes  after  the  counterweight  is  in  position  is 
called  the  magnetic  meridian  and  rarely  coincides  with  the  true 
meridian.  The  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the  true  me- 
ridian is  called  the  dedinatwn  of  ike  needle.     When  the  north 
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end  of  the  needle  points  east  of  the  true,  or  geographical,  north 
the  declination  is  called  east;  when  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
points  west  of  true  north  it  has  a  west  declination. 

29.  Variations  in  Declination.  —  The  needle  does  not  con- 
stantly point  in  the  same  direction.  Changes  in  the  value  of  the 
declination  are  called  variations  of  the  declination*  The  prin- 
cipal variations  are  known  as  the  Secular^  Daily^  Annual^  and 
Irregular. 

The  Secular  Variation  is  a  long,  extremely  slow  swing.  It 
is  probably  periodic  in  character  but  its  period  covers  so  many 
years  that  the  nature  of  it  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amount  of  secular  variation  as  observed 
in  Massachusetts  during  two  centuries. 


TABLE  2. 

[NATION 
^EAR. 

fs  OF  Needle 

IN  Eastern  M 
Declination. 

1700 

10° 

31' 

w. 

1750 

7° 

13' 

W. 

1800 

6° 

28' 

w. 

1850 

9^ 

10' 

w. 

1900 

12° 

00' 

w. 

In  the  United  States  all  east  declinations  are  now  gradually 
decreasing  and  all  west  declinations  are  gradually  increasing,  at 
an  average  rate  of  about  2  minutes  per  year. 

The  Daily  Variation  consists  of  a  swing  which  averages 
about  7  minutes  of  arc  from  its  extreme  easterly  position  at 
about  8  A.M.  to  its  most  westerly  position  at  about  1.30  P.M. 
It  is  in  its  mean  position  at  about  10  A.M.  and  at  5  or  6  P.M. 
The  amount  of  daily  variation  is  from  3  to  12  minutes  according 
to  the  season  and  the  locality. 

The  Annual  Variation  is  a  periodic  variation  so  small  (about 
one  minute  a  year)  that  it  need  not  be  considered  in  surveying 
work. 

*  The  angle  called  Declination  by  surveyors  is  usually  called  Variation  by 
navigators. 

t  See  p.  107  of  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  special  publication  entitled 
"U.  S.  Magnetic  Declination  Tables  and  Isogonic  Chart  for  1902,  and  Principal 
Facts  Relating  to  the  Earth's  Magnetism,"  by  L.  A.  Kauer,  issued  in  1902. 
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Irregiiiar  Variations  in  the  declination  are  due  chiefly  to 
magnetic  storms.  They  are  uncertain  in  character  and  cannot 
be  predicted  They  are»  howevert  usually  observed  whenever 
there  is  a  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Such  storms  often 
cause  variations  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  the  Unitetl 
States  and  even  more  in  higher  latitudes. 

30.  Isogonic  Chart.  —  If  lines  are  drawn  on  a  map  so 
as  to  join  all  places  where  the  declination  of  the  needle  is  the 
same  at  a  given  timej  the  result  will  be  what  is  called  an  isogonic 
ihari.  (See  Fig.  5.)  Such  charts  have  been  constructed  by 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surv^ey.  While  they  do 
ot  give  results  at  any  place  with  great  precision  they  are  very 
useful  in  finding  approximate  values  of  the  declination  in  differ- 
ent localities. 

An  examination  of  the  isogonic  chart  of  the  United  States 
hows  that  in  the  Eastern  States  the  needle  points  west  of  north 
while  in  the  Western  States  it  points  east  of  north.  The  line  of 
no  declination,  or  the  agonic  linCn  passes  at  the  present  time  (1906) 
through  the  Carol inas,  Ohio  and  Michigan, 

a  I,  OBSERVATIOKS  FOR  DECLINATIOH,  —  For  any  survey 
here  the  value  of  the  present  declination  is  important,  it  should 

found  by  special  observations.  The  value  found  at  one  place 
may  be  considerably  different  from  that  of  a  place  only  a  few 
lies  distant.  The  method  of  finding  the  declination  by  ob- 
servation on  the  Pole-Star  (Polaris)  is  described  in  Art*  2 10,  p,  1 87, 
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32.  The  three  adjustments  which  need  to  be  most  frequently 
made  are  (i)  adjusting  the  bubbles,  (2)  straightening  the  needle, 

3)  centering  the  pi vcjt -point. 

33.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  BUBBLES.  —  To  make  the  Plane 
of  the  Bubbles  Perpendicular  to  the  Vertical  Axis.  —  Level  the  in- 
strument  in  any  position.  Turn  180^  about  the  vertical  axis 
and,  if  the  bubbles  move  from  the  center,  bring  each  half-way 
back  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws;  and  repeat  the  process 
until  the  desired  fineness  of  adjustment  is  secured. 

34.  DETECTHfG  ERRORS  Df  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 
—  If  the  readings  of  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  are  not  1 80° 
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Fig.  0. 


Bent    Compass- 
Needle. 


apart,  this  may  be  due  to  the  needle  being  bent,  to  the  pivot- 
point  not  being  in  the  center  of  the  graduated  circle,  or  to  both. 
If  the  difference  of  the  two  readings  is  the  same  in   whatever 

direction  the  compass  is  turned,  it 
follows  that  the  needle  is  bent  but 
the  pivot-point  is  in  the  center  of  the 
circle.  (See  Fig.  6.)  The  bent  needle 
is  represented  by  the  line  A  OB  and 
the  position  of  a  straight  needle  shown 
by  the  line  A  OC.  In  the  two  positions 
shown  it  is  seen  that  the  difference  in 
readings  will  be  the  same,  i.e.,  arc 
CB  =  arc  C^B',  If  the  difference  of 
the  readings  varies  as  the  compass 
is  turned  around  it  follows  that  the 
pivot-point  is  not  in  the  center,  and  the  needle  may  or  may 
not  be  bent.  Suppose  the  needle  is  straight  but  the  pivot  is 
not  in  the  center,  then  the  effect  in  different  parts  of  the  circle 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  When  the  needle  is  in  the  position  AD, 
perpendicular  to  CC,  (where  C  is 
the  true  center  and  O  is  the 
position  of  the  pivot-point),  then 
the  error  is  a  maximum.  If  B  is 
a  point  180°  from  A  then  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  readings  is  BD. 
When  the  needle  is  at  A'D'  the 
error  is  less  than  before  and  equals 
B'D'.  When  the  needle  is  in  the 
line  CC\  i.e.,  in  the  position  A^' iy\ 
the  ends  read  alike. 

In  making  these  adjustments 
it  is  better  to  first  straighten  the 
needle,  because  the  error  due  to 
the  needle  being  bent  can   be  detected  independently  of  the 
error  of  the  pivot. 

35.  To  STRAIGHTEN  THE  COMPASS-NEEDLE.  —  Level  the 
instrument  and  let  the  needle  down  on  the  pivot.  Remove  the 
glass  cover.     By  means  of  a  brass  wire  or  a  light  stick  of  wood 
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st^dy  the  needle  so  that  one  end  of  it,  say  the  south  end,  is 
opposite  some  graduation  on  the  circle  as  A  m  Fig,  8.  Note 
the  position  of  the  north  end  o£  the  needle  C  Now,  without  mov- 
ing the  compass  itself,  turn  the  needle  around  so  that  the  north 
end  is  at  the  graduation  A.  Hold  it  in  this  position  with  the 
brass  wire  and  read  the  position  of  the  south  end  C  One- 
half  the  difference  of  the  readings,  or,  the  distance  C^D  is  the 

amount  by  which  the  needle  is  bent. 

Carefully  remove  the  needle  from  the 

pivot  and  bend  it  by  the  amount  CD 

in  the  direction  which  will  move  the 

south    end    half-way    back    from    C 

toward  C.     It  is  better  not  to  touch 

the  needle  with  the  hands  more  than 

is  absolutely  necessary  as  this  weakens 

the  magnetism.     Instrument  makers 

usually  leave  the  central  part  of  the 

needle  quite  soft  so  that   it  can  be 

Fig,  8.  STRAiGHTENmr;  the  easily  bent  in  making  this  adjustment, 

CoMPAss-NEEt»LE-  Sj^ee    the    amount     by    which    the 

needle  is  bent  is  a  matter  of  estimation  it  should  be  replaced 

on  the  pivot  and  the  test  repeated  until  it  is  found  that  reversing 

the  needle  does  not  change  the  readings. 

36,  TO  CERTER  THE  PIVOT-POIHT.  —  If  the  difference  of 
readings  of  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  circle  it  is  due  to  the  pivot -point  being  out  of  center. 
Take  readings  of  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  in  v-arious  jio  sit  ions 
of  the  compass  and  find  the  position  of  the  needle  in  which  the 
difference  of  the  two  readings  is  greatest  (Art,  34,  p.  25).  The 
pivot  is  to  be  bent  at  right  angles  to  this  direction  an  amount 
equal  to  half  this  difference.  Remove  the  needle  and  bend  the 
pivot  by  means  of  a  pair  of  small  flat  pliers.  Replace  the  needle 
and  see  if  the  difference  of  end  readings  is  zero,  If  not, 
the  pivot  must  be  bent  until  this  condition  is  fulfilled.  As  the 
pivot  may  become  bent  somewhat  in  a  direction  other  than  that 
intended^  a  complete  test  for  adjustment  must  be  made  again, 
and  the  process  continued  until  the  difference  in  the  readings  of  the 
ends  of  the  needle  is  zero  in  all  positions  of  the  compass-     The 
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metaJ  at  the  base  of  the  pivot  is  left  soft  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
bent. 

37,  TO  REMAGHETIZE  THE  NEEDLE.  —  Rub  each  ejld  of 
the  needle  from  the  center  toward  the  end  several  times  with  a 
bar-magnet,  using  the  N  end  of  the  magnet  for  the  S  end  of  the 
needle  and  tfke  versa,  (The  N  end  of  the  magnet  attracts  the 
S  end  of  the  needle  and  repels  its  N  end,)  WTien  the  magnet 
is  drawn  along  the  needle  it  should  move  in  a  straight  line, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  needle.  When  returning  the  bar  from 
the  end  of  the  needle  toward  I  he  center,  lift  it  several  inches 
above  the  needle  as  indicated  in  Fig.  9. 
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Fig.  0.    REMAGNETIZING  the  COMl'ASi-NEEDLE, 

38.  COMMON  SOURCES  OF  ERROR  IN  COMPASS  WORK.  — 

1.  Iron  or  steel  near  compass. 

2.  Parallax  in  reading  needle. 

39.  COMMON    MISTAKES.— 

i»    Reading  wrong  end  of  needle. 

2.  Not  letting  needle  down  on  pivot, 

3.  Reading  the  wrong  side  of  the  10th  degree, 

viz.,  reading  61**  instead  of  Jg"^, 
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40.  DETECTING  LOCAL  ATTRACTION  OF  THE  NEEDLE,— As 
the  needle  is  always  affected  by  masses  of  iron  near  the  compass 
it  is  important  that  the  bearings  in  any  survey  should  be  checked. 
This  is  most  readily  done  by  taking  the  bearing  of  any  tine  from 
both  its  ends  or  from  intermediate  points  on  the  line.  If  the  two 
bearings  agree  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  local  magnetic  dis- 
turbance. If  the  two  do  not  agree  it  remains  to  discover  which 
is  correct. 

lu  Fig*  10  suppose  that  the  compass  is  at  A  and  that  the 


Fig.  10.    Diagram  Illpstrating  Local  Attraction  at  A. 


bearin;^  of  yl^  is  N  $o^\  E,  and  with  the  compass  at  B  the 
bearing  BA  is  found  to  be  S  49°  W.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
local  attraction  at  one  or  both  jxiints.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
correct  magnetic  bearing,  turn  the  compass  toward  a  point  C which 
is  apparently  free  from  magnetic  disturbance,  and  obser\^e  the 
bearing  of  BCt  which  is,  say,  S  72°  E.  Now  move  the  compass 
to  £7 and  observe  the  bearing  CB,  If  this  is  N  ^2°  W  it  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  load  attraction  at  Cor  B,  hence  S  49^  W 
is  the  correct  bearing  of  line  BA^  and  there  is  i^}  error  in  all 
bearings  taken  at  -^.  If  the  bearings  of  BC  and  CB  had  not 
agreed  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take  the  bearing  and 
reverse  bearing  of  a  new  line  CD,  This  process  is  continued 
until  a  line  is  found  whose  bearing  and  reverse  bearing  differ  by 
exactly  i8o^ 


i 
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41.  Calculating  angles  from  bearings.  —  in  calcu- 
lating the  angle  between  two  lines  it  is  necessary  only  to 
remember  that  the  bearing  is  in  all  cases  reckoned  from  the 
meridian,  either  N  or  S,  toward  the  E  and  W  points.     In  Fig.  1 1, 


A  OB  =  difference  of  bearings. 
AOC  =  180°  —  sum  of  bearings. 
AOD  =  180°  —  difference  of  bear-  w 

ings. 
A  OF  =  sum  of  bearings. 


Fk;.  U. 


PROBLEMS. 

I.    Compute  the  angle  A  OB  from  the  given  bearings  in  each  of  the  following 


(a)  OA, 
OB, 

(b)  OA. 
OB, 


N  39°i  E. 
N  76°}  E. 
N  35°  15'  E. 
S  88°  00'  W. 


(c)  OA, 
OB, 

(d)  OA, 
OB, 


N  15° 
S  36° 
N  40° 
N66° 


E. 
E. 

15'  E. 
45'  W. 


2.  The  bearing  of  one  side  of  a  field  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  hexagon  is 
S  io°i  E.      Find  the  bearings  of  the  other  sides  taken  around  the  field  in  order. 

3.  (a)  In  1859  a  certain  line  had  a  bearing  of  N  21°  W.  The  declination  of 
the  needle  at  that  place  in  1859  was  8°  39'  W.  In  1902  the  declination  was 
io°  58'  W.     What  was  the  bearing  of  the  line  in  1902  ? 

(b)  In  1877  a  line  had  a  bearing  of  N  89°  30'  E.  The  decliii:«.tioi:  was 
0°  13'  E.  In  1902  the  declination  was  1°  39'  W.  Find  the  bearing  of  the  line 
in  1902. 

(c)  At  a  certain  place  the  declination  was  4°  25'  W  in  1700,  i°  39'  W  in  1750, 
0°  21'  E  in  1800,  1°  03'  \V  in  1850,  4°  00'  W  in  1900.  If  a  line  had  a  bearing  of 
S  65° J  W  in  1900,  what  was  its  bearing  in  1700,  1750,  1800,  and  1850  ? 

4.  The  following  l^earings  were  observed  with  a  compass  :  ^/?,  N  27° J  E  ; 
BA,  S  25°i  W  ;  BC,  S  88°  \V  ;  CB,  N  87°}  E  ;  C A  N  47°!  VV  ;  DC,  S  47°!  E. 
Find  the  true  bearing  of  AB.  Where  is  the  local  attraction  ?  Which  way  is  the 
needle  deflected  at  each  point,  and  how  much  ? 


Fig.  12. 

A<i  inner  spin  die  i  B^  outer  spindle  \  C  upper  plate ;  />,  lower  plate  ;  E^  gi«dit9i«ll 
circle  ;  F^  venuer;  G^  mcignetic  needle  ;  H^  tipper  clamp  {turned  go°  from  Hs  nor- 
mal  position  ?o  as  to  sbow  in  section,  coneapoiiding  tangent  screw  not  shown); 
J^  lower  clamp  ;  A",  lower  tangent  screw ;  Z,  lev eli tig  screws  ;  Mt  baJl-and-socket 
join  I ;  N%  shifting  head  ;  O^  base  of  transit. 

Two  Spindles,  one  inside  the  other,  are  each  attached  to  a  hori» 
zonlal  circular  plate,  the  outer  spindle  being  attached  to  the 
lower  phte  and  the  inner  one  to  the  upper  plate.  Except  in 
some  older  instruTnents,  the  lower  plate  carries  a  graduated 
circle  and  the  upper  plate  carries  the  nrntcrs  for  reading  the 
circle.     On   this   upper   plate  are    two    uprights  or   standards 
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supporting  a  horizontal  axis.  The  length  of  the  telescope  and 
the  height  of  the  standards  are  commonly  such  as  to  allow  the 
telescope  to  make  a  complete  rotation  on  its  horizontal  axis. 
The  motion  of  this  axis  is  usually  controlled  by  a  clamp  and  a 
sloW'PHotion  screw  called  a  tangent  screw.  In  older  instruments 
this  often  consisted  of  two  opposing  screws ;  in  modern  instru- 
ments it  usually  consists  of  a  single  screw  with  an  opposing 
spring.  At  the  center  of  the  horizontal  axis  is  a  telescope 
attached  at  right  angles  to  it. 

For  leveling  the  instrument,  there  are  two  spirit  levels  on  the 
upper  plate,  one  parallel  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  hori- 
zontal axis.  The  spirit  level  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  is  the 
more  important  one  because  it  controls  the  position  of  the  hori- 
zontal axis  of  the  telescope  ;  it  should  be  and  generally  is  made 
more  sensitive  than  the  other.  In  the  transit,  the  leveling  is 
done  by  means  of  four  (sometimes  three)  leveling  screws. 

The  upper  plate  is  usually  provided  with  a  magnetic  needle 
and  a  graduated  circle  so  that  the  transit  may  be  used  as  a  com- 
pass. The  lower  spindle  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  instru- 
ment by  means  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint  the  same  as  in  the 
compass.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  plates  are  provided  with 
clamps  for  holding  them  in  any  desired  position  and  with  tan- 
gent screws  for  making  exact  settings. 

At  the  center  of  the  ball-and-socket  joint  is  a  ring  to  which  the 
plumb-line  may  be  attached.  The  plumb-bob  used  with  the  tran- 
sit is  generally  heavier  than  that  used  in  taking  tape  measure- 
ments. Modern  transits  are  so  made  that  the  entire  head  of  the 
instrument  can  be  shifted  laterally  with  reference  to  the  tripod 
and  can  thus  be  readily  placed  exactly  over  a  point  on  the 
ground. 

The  horizontal  circle  is  usually  graduated  either  to  half-degrees 
or  to  20-minute  spaces.  The  graduations  are  often  numbered 
from  o^  to  360°  by  two  rows  of  figures  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  some  transits  they  are  numbered  from  0°  to  360®  in  a 
right-hand  direction  and,  by  a  second  row  of  figures,  from  o** 
each  way  to  180°;  and  still  others  (older  types)  are  numbered 
from  0°  to  90°  in  opposite  directions,  like  a  compass  circle; 
Transits  are  all  provided  with  two  opposite  verniers. 
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43,  The  fwnnai  or  direct  position  of 
the  transit  is  with  the  upper  clamp  and  its 
tangent  screw  nearest  the  observer  and  the 
focusing  screw  of  the  telescope  on  the  right- 
hand  side  (in  some  instruments,  on  top)  of 
the  telescope.  When  the  instrument  is 
turned  iSo°  in  azimuth  from  the  direct 
position  and  the  telescope  is  inverted  {t.nrn^<A. 
over  about  the  horizontal  axis)  it  is  said  to 
be  in  the  reversed  position. 

44,  If  the  telescope  is  provided  with  a 
long  level  tube  and  a  vertical  circle,  or  arc, 
it  is  called  an  Engineer's  Iransit,  or  5?/r- 
vejors  Trafisit.  (Fig.  13.)  If  it  does  not 
have  these  attachments  it  is  called  a  Plain 
Transit. 

45,  THE  TELESCOPE.  —  The  essential 
parts  of  the  telescope  are  the  objective^  the 
cross-hairs^  and  the  eyepiece.      (See  Fig,  14.) 

The  hne  of  sight,  or  litie  of  coUimation^ 
is  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  op- 
tical center  of  the  objective  and  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  cross-hairs.  When 
light  from  any  ptnnt  A  falls  on  the  objective, 
the  rays  from  A  are  bent  and  brought  to  a 
focus  at  a  single  point  B  called  the  image. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case 
when  A  is  on  the  optica!  axis ;  the  ray 
which  coincides  with  the  optical  axis  is  not 
bent.  The  cross-hairs  are  placed  in  the 
telescope  tube  near  where  the  image  is 
formed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  objective 
is  screwed  into  a  tube,  which  is  inside  the 
main  tube  and  which  can  be  moved  by  means 
of  a  rack-and-pinion  screw  so  as  to  bring  the 
plane  of  the  image  of  the  object  into  coinci- 
dence with  the  plane  of  the  cross-hairs.  The 
instrument  is  so  constructed  that  the  motion 


■^ 
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of  this  tube  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight.  The  eyepiece  is 
simply  a  microscope  for  viewing  the  image  and  the  cross-hairs. 
When  the  plane  of  the  image  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the 
cross-hairs,  both  can  be  viewed  at  the  same  instant  by  means  of 
the  eyepiece.  The  adjustment  of  the  eyepiece  and  the  objective, 
to  enable  the  cross-hairs  and  the  image  to  be  clearly  seen  at 
the  same  time,  is  c^Wcd /musing. 

In  focusing,  first  the  eye-piece  tube  is  moved  in  or  out  until  the 
cross-hairs  appear  distinct ;  then  the  objective  is  moved  until  the 
image  is  distinct.  If  it  is  found  that  the  cross-hairs  are  no  longer 
distinct  after  moving  the  objective  the  above  process  is  repeated 
until  both  image  and  cross-hairs  are  clearly  seen  at  the  same 
instant.  The  focus  should  he  tested  for  parallax  by  moving  the 
eye  slightly  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  if  the  cruss-hairs  apjiear  to 
move  over  the  image  the  focus  is  imperfect.  In  focusing  on  ob- 
jects  at  different  di<tLinccs  it  should  he  remembered  that  the 
nearer  the  object  is  tu  the  telescope,  the  farther  the  objective  must 
be  from  the  cross-hairs  ;  and  that  for  poims  near  the  instrument 
the  focus  changes  rapidly,  i.e,,  the  objective  is  moved  consider* 
ably  in  changing  from  a  focus  on  a  point  10  ft.  away  to  one 
20  ft,  away,  whereas  for  distant  objects  the  focus  changes  very 
slowly,  the  focus  for  200  ft.  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  for 
2000  ft.  An  instrument  can  be  quickly  focused  on  a  distant 
object  if  the  objective  is  first  moved  in  as  far  as  it  will  go  and 
then  moved  out  slowly  until  the  image  is  distinct.  The  objec- 
tive should  nut  be  mtjved  too  rapidly  as  it  mny  pass  the  correct 
position  before  the  eye  can  detect  the  distinct  image.  If  an  in- 
strument is  badly  out  of  focus  it  may  be  pointing  directly  at  an 
object  and  yet  the  image  may  not  be  visible, 

46,  The  Objective,  —  The  objective  might  consist  of  a  simple 
i^convex  lens,  like  that  shown  in  Fig,  15,  which  is  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  spheres.  The  line  0(y  joining  the 
centers  of  the  two  spheres  is  called  the  ^pikai  axis.  If  rays 
parallel  to  the  optical  axis  fall  on  the  lens  those  near  the  edge  of 
the  lens  are  bent,  or  refracted*  more  than  those  near  the  center, 
so  that  all  the  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  (nearly)  at  a  point  F 
on  the  optical  axis  called  i\\Q priucipai  focfts.  If  light  falls  on 
the  lens  from  any  direction  there  is  one  of  the  rays  such  as 
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AC  or  BD  which  passes  through  the  lens  without  permanent 
deviation,  i.e.,  it  emerges  from  the  other  side  of  the  lens  parallel 
to  its  original  direction.  All  such  rays  intersect  at  a  point  A' on 
the  optical  axis  which  is  called  the  optical  center, 

A  simple  bi-convex  lens  does  not  make  the  best  objective 
because  the  rays  do  not  all  come  to  a  focus  at  exactly  the  same 
point.     This  causes  indistinctness  and  also  color  in  the  field  of 

.A 


Fig, 


Bi-CoNVEx   Lens. 


view,  particularly  near  the  edges.  This  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  using  a  combination  of  lenses,  consisting  of  "crown  "and 
"flint"  glass  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  which  very  nearly  corrects 
these  imperfections. 

The  i:K)siti()n  of  the  image  of  any  point  is  located  on  a  straight 
line  (nearly)  through  the 
point  and  the  optical  center  ; 
hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  image  formed  by  the 
objective  is  inverted. 

47.  Cross-Hairs.  —  The 
cross-hairs  consist  of  two 
very  fine  spider  threads 
stretched  across  a  metallic 
fing  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  fastened  by  means 
of  shellac.  The  cross-hair  ring  (Fig.  16)  is  held  in  place  by 
four  capstan-headed  screws  which  permit  of  its  being  moved 


Fi(i.  10.     Cross-Haik  Rinc;. 
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vertically  or  horizontally  in  the  telescope  tube.  The  holes  in  the 
tuhe  through  which  the  screw^s  j>ass  are  large  enough  to  allow 
some  motion  of  the  ring  in  adjusting, 

48.  Eyepiece.  —  The  eyepiece  of  the  ordinary  transit  tele- 
scope may  be  either  of  two  kinds,  that  which  shows  an  inverted 
image  or  that  which  shows  an  erect  image.  An  erecting  eyepiece 
requires  two  more  lenses  than  I  he  invertiiig  eyepiecCp  which  add 
to  its  length  and  also  absorb  light  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  disad- 
vantages the  erecting  eyepiece  is  generally  used  on  ordinary 
transits.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  with  the  same  length  of 
telesctipe  a  greater  magnifying  power  and  a  clearer  definition  of 
the  image  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  inverting  eyepiece. 
These  advantages  are  so  important  and  the  disadvantage  of  see- 
ing objects  inverted  is  so  slight  that  inv^erting  eyepieces  should 
be  used  more  generally  than  they  are  at  present. 

49.  Magnifying  Power,  —  The  magnifying  power  is  the 
amount  by  which  an  uhject  is  increased  iti  apparent  size.     It  is 

tan  ^  j4  a 

equal  to  - — ^— »{or  nearly  equal  to  — ),  A  being  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  an  object  as  seen  through  the  telescope  and  a  the 
angle  as  seen  by  the  unaided  eye, 

50.  The  magnifying  power  may  be  measured  in  two  ways. 
(1)  The  dimensions  on  a  graduated  rod  will  appear  magnified 
when  viewed  through  a  telescope.  If,  with  one  eye  at  the  tele* 
scope,  the  rod  is  viewed  directly  with  the  other  eye  it  will  be 
noticed  that  one  space  as  viewed  through  the  telescope  will 
appear  to  cover  a  certain  number  of  spaces  as  seen  with  the  naked 

rCye*     This  number  is  approximately  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope. 

(2)  Viewed  through  a  telescope  wrong-end-to,  an  object  is  re- 
duced in  apparent  size  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  is  magnified  when 
seen  through  the  telescope  in  the  usual  manner.  Measure  with 
a  transit  some  small  angle  A  between  distant  points  and  then 
place  the  telescope  to  be  tested  in  frnnt  of  the  transit,  with  its 
obj ecti ve  next  t h e  obj  c ct  i ve  o f  the  t ra n  sit .  M easu re  t he  angl e  a 
between  the  same  points ;  this  new  angle  will  be  smaller     Then 

tan  k  A 


the  Magnifying  Power  = 


tan  i 


The    magnifying     power 
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of  the  ordinary  transit  telescope  is  between  twenty  and  thirty 
diameters. 

51.  Field  of  View.  —  The  field  of  view  is  the  angular  space 
that  can  be  seen  at  one  time  through  the  telescope.  It  is  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  optical  center  of  the  objective  by  the 
opening  in  the  eyepiece.  In  the  ordinary  transit  this  angle  is 
about  one  degree,  but  in  some  instruments  it  is  considerably 
more. 
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Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


52.    The  Vernier.  —  The  vernier  is  a  device  for  determin- 
ing the  subdivision  of  the  smallest  division  of  a  scale  more  accu- 
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rately  than  can  be  done  by  simply  estimating  the  fracticnal  part. 
It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  eye  can  judge  much  more 
exactly  when  two  lines  coincide  than  it  can  estimate  a  fractional 
part  of  a  space* 

A  simple  form  of  vernier,  shown  in  Fig.  r/,  is  constructed 
by  taking  a  length  equal  to  g  divisions  on  the  scale  and  dividing 
this  length  into  lo  equal  parts.  One  space  on  the  vernier  is 
then  eoual  to  -j**^  of  a  space  on  the  scale,  i.e.,  it  is  -^^  part 
shorter  than  a  space  on  the  scale,  hence  d^  =^  ^^  of  a  space 
on  the  scale,  cii  =  ^^  of  a  space,  etc.  Now  if  the  vernier  is 
raised  until  a  coincides  with  4  i-^t  until  the  first  line  on  the 
vernier  coincides  with  the  next  higher  Une  on  the  scale,  then 
the  index  line  has  moved  over  ^^  of  a  space  and  the  reading 
will  be  sor.  If  the  vernier  is  moved  r^^  space  higher  then 
line  2  cciincides  with  the  next  higher  line  on  the  scale  and 
the  reading  is  502,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18-  Similarly  Fig.  19 
shows  reading  526.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  the  line 
on  the  vernier  which  coincides  with  a  line  ou  the  scale  is  the 
number  of  tenths  of  the  smallest  division  of  the  scale  that  the 
index  point  {zero)  lies  above  the  next  lower  division  on  the  scale. 
Furthermore  it  will  be  seen  from  its  construction  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  mure  than  one  coincidence  at  a  time  on  a  single 
vernier.  The  tyfie  of  vernier  just  described  is  used  on  leveling 
rods. 

S3.  Verniers  used  on  Transits, — ^In  transits,  since  angles 
may  be  measured  in  either  direction,  the  verniers  are  usually 
double,  i.e.,  there  is  a  single  %^ernier  on  each  side  of  the  index 
point,  one  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  reading  angles  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  in  reading  angles  to  the  left. 

The  vernier  most  commonly  foimd  on  the  transit  reads  to 
one  minute  of  arc  (Fig.  20).  When  this  vernier  is  used  the 
circle  is  divided  into  degrees  and  half-degrees.  The  vernier 
scale  is  made  by  taking  a  length  equal  to  29  of  the  half-degree 
spaces  and  subdividing  it  into  30  equal  parts.  Each  space  on 
the  vernier  is  then  equal  to  |^  x  30'  =  29'.  Therefore  the  differ- 
ence  in  length  of  one  division  on  the  circle  and  one  division  on 
the  vernier  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  30'  on  the 
circle  and  the  29'  on  the  vernier,  or  one  minute  of  arc.      In 
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Fig.  20  the  zero  of  the  vernier  coincides  with  the  o^  mark  on 
the  circle.  The  first  graduation  on  the  vernier  to  the  left  of  the 
zero  fails  to  coincide  with  the  0°  30'  line  by  just  i'  of  arc. 
The  second  line  on  the  vernier  falls  2'  short  of  the  i®  mark, 
the  third  line  3'  short  of  the  1^30'  mark,  etc.  If  the  vernier 
should  be  moved  one  minute  to  the  left  the  first  line  would  coin- 


360 

CIRCLE 
Fk;.  20.     One-Minute  Vernier  Set  at  0^ 


cide  and  the  reading  would  be  o"^  01'.  If  the  vernier  were 
moved  one  minute  more  the  second  line  would  coincide  and 
the  reading  would  be  0°  02',  etc.  Therefore  the  number  ^f  the 
line  on  the  vernier  which  coincides  with  some  line  on  the  circle 
is  the  number  of  minutes  to  be  added  to  0°.  After  the  vernier 
has  moved  beyond  the  point  where  the  30'  line  coincides,  it 
begins  subdividing  the  next  space  of  the  circle,  and  we  must 
then  add  the  vernier  reading  to  0°  30'. 


The  following  figures  show  various:   tyjxis  of  vernier  com- 
monly used  on  transits. 
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Fig.  21.  —  Double  vernier  reading  to  i'.  Circle  divided 
into  30'  spaces.  29  divisions  of  the  circle  divided  into  30  parts 
to  make  one  division  of  the  vernier. 

Reading,  outer  row  of  figures,  9°  16'. 
Reading,  inner  row  of  figures,  350°  44'. 

Since  the  vernier  moves  with  the  telescope,  read  the  angle 
on  the  circle  in  the  same  direction  that  the  telescope  has  moved. 

Read  the  number  of  degrees  and  half-degrees  the  index  has 
passed  over  and  estimate  roughly  the  number  of  minutes  beyond 
the  last  half-degree  mark.  Then  follow  along  the  vernier  in  the 
same  direction  and  find  the  coincidence.  The  number  of  this 
line  is  the  number  of  minutes  to  be  added  to  the  degrees  and 
half-degrees  which  were  read  from  the  circle.  An  estimate  of 
the  number  of  minutes  should  always  be  made  as  a  check  against 
large  mistakes  in  reading  the  vernier  or  in  reading  the  wrong 
vernier. 


Fig.  22.  —  Double  veniier  reading  to  30".     Circle  divided 


Fig.  22. 

into  20'  spaces.     39  divisions  of  the  circle  divided  into  40  parts 
to  make  one  division  of  the  vernier. 

Reading,  inner  row  of  figures,  31°  17'  30". 
Reading,  outer  row  of  figures,  328°  42'  30". 
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Fig.  23.  —  Single  vernier  reading  to  20".  Circle  divided 
into  20'  spaces.  59  divisions  of  the  circle  divided  into  60  parts 
to  make  one  division  of  the  vernier. 

Reading,  73°  48'  40". 


CIRCLE 

Fig.  23. 

On  account  of  the  length  of  this  vernier  it  is  impracticable 
to  use  a  double  vernier.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  read  the 
angles  in  either  direction  the  circle  has  two  rows  of  figures  as 
shown  in  Fig.  24. 


Fig.  24.  —  Reading,  inner  row  of  figures,  73°  48'  40". 
Reading,  outer  row  of  figures,  266°  31'  20''. 


It  is  evident  that  if  angles  are  to  be  read  "  clockwise  '*  the 
index  at  the  right  end  of  this  vernier  should  be  set  at  o^     If 
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angles  are  to  be  measured  in  the  opposite  direction  the  index  at 
the  left  end  should  be  set  at  o°.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  of 
resetting,  some  surveyors  set  the  middle  line  (ic/  line)  of  the 
vernier  on  o°  and  disregard  the  numbering  on  the  vernier, 
reading  it  as  explained  under  Fig.  26. 


Fig.    25.  —  Single  vernier   reading  to   10".     Circle  divided 


into  10'  spaces.     59  divisions  of  the- circle  divided  into  60  parts 
to  make  one  division  of  the  vernier. 

Reading,  59°  15'  50". 


Fig.    26.  —  Single  vernier  reading  in  either  direction  to   i'. 
CIRCLE  5 


VERNIER 

Fig.  26. 

Circle   divided   into   30'    spaces.     29   divisions    of    the   circle 
divided  into  30  parts  to  make  one  division  of  the  vernier. 

Reading,  2°  23'. 
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This  vernier  is  read  like  the  ordinary  i'  vernier  except  that 
if  a  coincidence  is  not  reached  by  passing  along  the  vernier  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  circle  is  numbered,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  the  other  end  of  the  vernier  and  continue  in  the  same 
direction,  toward  the  center,  until  the  coincidence  is  found. 
This  vernier  is  used  on  the  vertical  circle  of  transits  when  the 
space  is  too  small  for  a  double  vernier. 

There  is  another  type  of  transit  vernier,  which  is  occasionally 
used,  in  which  the  degree  is  divided  into  hundredths  instead  of 
minutes. 

54.  Eccentricity.  —  If  the  two  opposite  verniers  of  a  tran- 
sit do  not  read  exactly  alike  it  is  usually  due  to  a  combination 
of  two  causes,  (i)  because  the  center  of  the  vernier  plate  does 
not  coincide  with  the  center  of  the  graduated  circle,  (2)  because 
the  vernier  zeros  have  not  been  set  exactly  180°  apart.  The 
first  cause  produces  a  variable  difference  while  the  second 
produces  a  constant  difference. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  these  errors  is  similar 
to  that  described  in  Art.  34,  p.  25,  on  Adjustments  of  the  Com- 
pass ;  the  eccentricity  of  the  circles  of  the  transit  corresponding 

to  the  bent  pivot  of  the  compass 
and  the  error  in  the  position  of 
the  verniers  of  the  transit  corre- 
sponding to  the  bent  needle  of  the 
compass. 

With  reference  to  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  plates,  let  C  in 
Fig.  27  be  the  center  of  the 
vernier  plate  and  C  the  center  of 
the  circle.  Let  GF  be  a  line 
through  the  two  centers.  When 
one  vernier  is  at  F  and  the 
other  is  at  6"  the  vernier  readings 
will  be  the  same  as  though  C 
and  C  were  coincident,  since  the  displacement  of  the  center  of 
the  circle  occurs  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  graduation  at  F 
and  G.  If  the  telescope  is  then  turned  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  position,  the  verniers  then  being  at  D  and  E,  the  readings 


Fig.  27. 


Eccentricity  of 
Circle. 
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of  opposite  verniers  will  differ  by  the  maximum  amount.  Suppose 
that  the  graduations  are  numbered  from  o^  right-handed  to  360^ 
When  the  vernier  is  at  an  intermediate  position,  as  at  A,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  reads  too  much  by  the  amount  AA\  The  opposite 
vernier  at  B  reads  too  little  by  the  amount  BS\  Since  AB  and 
A'B'  are  jxirallel,  BB'  and  A  A'  are  equal  Consequently  the 
mean  of  the  two  vernier  readings  will  be  the  true  reading  and 
the  eccentricity  is  in  this  way  eliminated-  Since  the  effect  of 
eccentricity  is  never  more  than  a  very  few  minutes  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  read  the  degrees  and  minutes  on  one  vernier  and  the 
minutes  only  on  the  other. 

55,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  verniers  are  not  180*^ 
apart  no  error  is  introduced  provided;  (i)  that  the  same  vernier 
is  always  used,  or  (2)  that  the  mean  of  the  two  vernier  readings 
is  always  taken.  But  if  vernier  A  is  set  and  the  angle  is  read 
on  vernier  B  an  error  does  enten  Where  only  one  vernier  is 
read  always  read  the  vernier  that  was  set  at  0°. 

I       In  good  instruments  both  of    these  errors  are  very  small, 
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56,  SETTING  UP  THE  TRANSIT,  —  In  setting  the  transit 
over  a  point,  place  one  leg  of  the  tripod  in  nearly  the  right  posi- 
tion on  the  ground,  then  grasp  the  other  two  and  move  the  in- 
strument in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  head  over  the  point  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  plates  of  the  instrument  approximately 
level}  gi^'ifig  the  tripod  sufficient  spread  to  insure  steadiness. 
The  tripod  legs  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  ground  The 
nuts  at  the  top  of  the  tripod  legs  should  be  tight  enough  so  that 
the  legs  arc  just  on  the  point  of  falling  of  their  own  weight 
when  raised  from  the  ground.  If  they  are  loose  the  instrument 
is  not  rigid ;  if  they  are  too  tight  it  is  not  in  a  stable  condition 
and  may  shift  at  any  moment. 

If  the  point  is  on  sloping  ground  it  is  often  convenient,  and 
usually  insures  greater  stability,  to  set  two  legs  on  the  down- 
hill side  and  one  leg  uphill.  When  the  center  of  the  instrument 
is  over  the  point  but  the  tripod  head  is  not  nearly  level  it  can  be 
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leveled  approximately  without  moving  the  instrument  away  from 
the  point  by  moving  one,  sometimes  two,  of  the  tripod  legs  in  an 
arc  of  a  circle  about  the  point.  Nothing  but  practice  will  make 
one  expert  in  setting  up  the  transit. 

It  is  desirable  to  bring  the  instrument  very  nearly  level  by 
means  of  the  tripod  ;  this  is  really  a  saving  of  time  because  under 
ordinary  conditions  it  takes  longer  to  level  up  by  the  leveling 
screws  than  by  the  tripod.  It  also  saves  time  on  the  next  set- 
up to  have  the  leveling  screws  nearly  in  their  mid  position.  If 
the  transit  is  set  by  means  of  the  tripod,  say,  within  o.oi  or  0.02 
ft.  of  the  point,  the  exact  position  can  be  readily  reached  by 
means  of  the  shifting  head,  which  may  be  moved  freely  after 
any  two  adjacent  leveling  screws  are  loosened.  When  the  tran- 
sit has  been  brought  directly  over  the  point,  the  leveling  screws 
should  be  bnjught  back  to  a  bearing.  In  the  first  (rough)  setting 
the  phimb-bob  should  hang,  say,  an  inch  above  the  point,  but 
when  the  shifting  head  is  used  it  should  be  lowered  to  within 
ahoul   \  inch  or  less  of  the  point. 

57.  In  leveling  the  instrument,  first  turn  the  plates  so  that 
cue  h  phile  level  is  parallel  to  a  pair  of  opposite  leveling  screws. 


Kio.  28.     Cut  Showing  How  Fingers  Move  in  Leveling. 


Each  level  is  therefore  controlled  by  the  pair  of  leveling  screws 
which  is  parallel  to  it.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  leveling. 
The  screws  must  not  be  loose  as  this  will  cause  the  plates  to  tip 
and  perhaps  to  move  horizontally  which  would  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  plumb-bob  over  the  point.    On  the  other  hand  they 
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must  not  be  too  tight  as  this  will  not  only  injure  the  instrument 
but  will  cause  errors  due  to  strains  in  the  metaL  To  level 
the  instrumenti  grasp  one  pair  of  opposite  screws  between  the 
thumbs  and  forefingers  and  turn  so  that  the  thumbs  move  either 
toward  each  other  or  away  from  each  other,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  iS.  In  this  way  one  screw  is  tightened  as  much  as  the 
other  h  loosened.  The  motion  of  both  screws  must  be  uniform  ; 
if  they  bind,  the  one  which  is  being  loosened  should  be  turned 
faster.  If  this  does  not  api:>ear  to  remedy  matters  then  the 
other  pair  of  screws  is  binding  and  should  be  loosened  slightly. 
Only  experience  will  teach  one  to  level  an  instrument  quickly 
and  correctly.  It  may  be  convenient  for  beginners  to  remember 
that  in  leveling  the  instrument  the  bubble  will  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  left  thumb  moves.  After  one  bubble  has  been 
brought  nearly  to  the  center  of  its  tube  the  other  bubble  is 
centered  in  a  similar  manner  by  its  pair  of  leveling  screws.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  center  one  bubble  exactly  befi)re  beginning  on 
the  second  one  it  is  better  to  get  both  of  them  npproximately 
level,  after  which  first  one  bubble  and  then  the  cither  may  be 
brought  exactly  to  the  center.  After  the  instrument  is  leveled 
the  plumb-bob  should  be  examined  to  see  that  il  has  not  been 
moved  from  over  the  f joint  tluring  the  prfjcess  of  leveling. 

58.  TO  MEAStJRE  A  HORIZONTAL  ANGLE.  —  After  setting 
I  the  instrument  up  over  the  pointy  first  set  the  zero  of  one  of  the 
verniers  opposite  the  zero  of  the  circle.  This  is  done  by  turning 
the  two  plates  until  the  two  zeros  are  nearly  opposite,  clamping 
the  plates  firmly  together  with  the  upper  clamp»  and  then  bring- 
hig  the  two  into  exact  coincidence  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw 
which  goes  with  the  upper  clamp.  If  a  line  on  the  vernier  is 
coincident  wilh  a  line  on  the  circle  then  the  two  adjacent  lines 
on  the  vernier  will  fail  to  coincide  with  the  corresponding  lines 
on  the  circle  by  equal  amounts  (Art,  53,  p.  39).  Hence  the  coin- 
cidence of  any  line  on  the  vernier  with  a  line  on  the  circle  can 
be  more  accurately  jiidgal  by  examining  also  the  adjacent  di- 
visions and  noting  that  they  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  coincident  lines.  A  pcx:ket  magnifier,  or  **  reading  glass,** 
IS  generally  used  for  setting  and  reading  the  vernier.  Never 
touch  the  clamp  after  a  setting  has  been  made  by  means  of  the 
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tangent  screw.  In  setting  with  the  tangent  screw  it  is  better 
to  do  this  by  a  right-hand  turn,  i.e.,  by  turning  the  screw  in 
the  direction  which  compresses  the  spring  against  which  it 
works.  If  the  screw  neecls  to  be  turned  back,  instead  of  turn- 
ing it  to  the  exact  setting  turn  it  back  too  far  and  then  bring 
it  up  to  the  accurate  setting  with  a  right-hand  motion,  thereby 
insuring  a  firm  bearing  of  the  spring  against  the  screw.  The 
two  plates  which  are  now  clamped  in  proper  position  are  free  to 
turn  together  about  the  vertical  axis.  Turn  to  the  first  object 
and  point  the  telescoi)c  at  it  approximately  by  looking  over  the 
top  of  the  telescope.  When  turning  the  instrument  so  as  to 
sight  the  first  point  it  is  good  practice  to  touch  the  lower  plate 
only.  Focus  the  telescope  by  moving  the  eyepiece  until  the 
cross-hairs  are  distinct  and  then  moving  the  objective  until  the 
inia^a*  is  distinct.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  point  the  tele- 
scope at  the  object  when  focusing  the  cross-hairs  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  seen.*  Test  for  parallax  by  moving  the  eye 
slightly  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Move  the  telescope  until 
the  vertical  cross-hair  is  very  nearly  on  the  point.  It  is  better 
to  use  that  part  of  the  cross-hair  which  is  near  the  center  of  the 
field  of  view.  Clamp  the  lower  plate  by  means  of  the  lower 
clamp,  and  set  exactly  on  the  point  by  the  lower  tangent  screw. 
The  line  of  si<(ht  is  now  fixed  on  the  first  object.  To  measure 
the  au'^le  loosen  the  upper  clamp,  turn  the  telescope  to  the 
second  point,  and  focus  the  objective  if  necessary.  Set  nearly 
on  the  j)()int,  clam[)  the  upper  plate,  and  set  the  vertical  cross- 
hair exactly  on  the  point  by  means  of  the  upper  tangent  screw. 
1  he  an<;le  is  then  read  on  the  vernier  which  was  set  at  0°. 

The  tangent  screws  should  not  be  used  to  move  the  plates 
over  large  angles.  Acquire  the  habit  of  setting  closely  by  hand 
and  using  the  tangent  screw  for  slight  motions  only. 

59.  To  MEASURE  AN  ANGLE  BY  REPETITION.  —  The 
eyepiece  magnifies  the  image  so  much  thit  it  is  possible  to  set 
the  cross-hair  on  a  point  much  more  closely  than  the  vernier  will 


*  If  the  eyepiece  is  focused  on  the  crosshairs  with  the  telescope  pointing  at 
the  sky,  as  is  frequently  done,  they  \n\\  l)e  found  to  be  approximately  in  focus 
when  looking  at  the  object ;  but  for  accurate  work  the  eyepiece  should  be  focused 
on  the  cross-hairs  when  the  objective  is  in  focus  on  the  object. 
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read.  The  graduation  of  the  circle  is  very  accurate  and  can  be 
depended  upon  closer  thuti  the  vernier  can  be  read,  consequently 
the  full  value  of  the  instrument  is  not  utilized  by  single  readings 
of  an  angle.  To  obtain  the  value  of  an  angle  more  accurately 
proceed  as  follows.  After  the  first  angle  has  been  measured 
leave  the  two  plates  clamped  together,  loosen  the  lower  clamp 
and  turn  back  to  the  first  point.  Set  on  the  first  point,  using 
the  lower  clamp  and  its  tangent  screw.  Then  lot^sen  the  upper 
clamp  and  set  on  the  second  point,  using  the  upper  clamp 
and  its  tangent  screw,  thus  adding  another  angle,  equal  to  the 
first  one,  to  the  reading  on  the  circle.  Repeat  this  operation, 
say,  six  times.  The  total  angle  divided  by  six  will  give  a  more 
precise  result  than  the  first  reading.  Suppose  that  the  angle  is 
actually  i8^  12*  oB  ' ;  if  a  *' one-minute  *'  instrument  is  being  used 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  08"  on  the  vernier,  so  the  reading 
will  he  18^  12'.  Each  repetition  will  add  08"  (nearly)  and  after 
the  6th  repetition,  the  amount  will  be  48"  which  will  [jq  read  as 
r  \  After  the  6lh  pointing  the  total  angle  will  then  be  read  109° 
13'  which  divided  by  6  gives  18^  12'  10",  a  result  in  this  case 
correct  to  the  nearest  10".  To  eliminate  errors  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  transit  the  abnve  process  should  be  repeated  with 
the  instrument  reversed  and  the  mean  of  the  two  values  used. 
(See  Art.  79^  p.  61,)  It  is  customary  to  take  only  the  ist  and 
6th  readings,  but  as  a  check  against  mistakes  it  is  well  for  the 
beginner  to  examine  the  vernier  reading  after  each  repetition 
and  see  that  A  the  second  readings  i  the  third,  etc,  nearly 
equals  the  first  reading. 

Repetition  has  also  the  advantage  of  eliminating,  to  a  great 
extent,  errors  of  graduation-  If  an  angle  is  about  60°  and  is 
repeated  6  times  it  will  cover  a  whole  circumference.  If  there 
are  systematic  errors  in  the  graduations  the  result  is  nearly  free 
from  them.  The  effect  of  accidental,  or  irregular,  errors  of 
graduation  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  repeti- 
tions. In  the  best  moilern  instft^uments  the  errors  of  graduation 
seldom  exceed  a  few  seconds. 

Little  is  gained  by  making  a  very  large  number  of  repetitions 
s  there  are  systematic  errors  introduced  by  the  action  of  the 
clamps,  and  the  accuracy  apparently  gained  is  really  lust  on  this 
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account.  Three  repetitions  with  the  telescope  normal  and  three 
with  the  telescope  inverted  are  sufficient  for  anything  but  very 
exact  work. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  little  time  as  possible  should  elapse 
between  pointings,  as  the  instrument  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
remain  perfectly  still.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  vibrating  and 
"creeping"  nearly  all  the  time  from  numerous  causes.  For 
example,  when  the  instrument  is  set  up  on  frozen  ground,  it  will 
quickly  change  its  position  on  account  of  the  unequal  settlement 
of  the  tripod  legs.  Changes  of  temperature,  causing  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  metal  of  the  instrument,  and  the  effect  of 
wind  introduce  errors.  The  more  rapidly  the  measurements  can 
be  made,  consistent  with  careful  manipulation,  the  better  the 
results  will  be.  If  the  transit  is  set  up  on  shaky  ground 
the  transitman  should  avoid  walking  around  his  instrument 

60.  Repetition  is  useful  not  only  to  secure  precision,  but 
also  as  a  check  against  mistakes.  If  a  mistake  is  made  on  the 
first  reading  of  an  angle  the  vernier,  on  the  second  reading, 
falls  in  a  new  place  on  the  circle  so  that  the  mistake  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  It  is  common  practice  to  repeat,  or 
"double,"  all  important  angles  and  divide  the  second  reading 
by  2  simply  as  a  check  on  the  first  reading. 

61.  To  LAY  OFF  AN  ANGLE  BY  REPETITION.  —  There  is 
no  direct  method  of  laying  off  an  angle  by  repetition  as  in  the 
case  of  measuring  an  angle,  therefore  the  following  indirect 
meth(Kl  is  used.  With  the  vernier  set  at  0°  and  the  telescope 
sighted  on  the  first  point  the  angle  is  carefully  laid  off  on  the 
circle  and  the  second  point  set  in  line  with  the  new  position  of 
the  telescoj)e.  Then  this  angle  which  has  been  laid  off  is 
measured  by  repetition  as  precisely  as  is  desired  as  described  in 
Art.  59.  The  resulting  angle  obtained  by  repetition  is  a  more 
precise  value  than  the  angle  first  set  on  the  vernier.  The 
difference  between  this  value  and  the  angle  desired  is  the  cor- 
rection which  should  be  made  at  the  second  point.  This  can  be 
readily  done  by  measuring  approximately  the  distance  from  the 
instrument  to  the  second  point,  and  computing  the  perpendicular 
offset  to  be  laid  off  at  the  second  point.  (The  offset  for  an 
angle  of  one  minute  at  a  distance  of  100  ft.  is  nearly  0.03  ft.) 
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62,  RUlflTHTG  A  STRAIGHT  LIFE  —  One  Point  Visible  from 
the  Other. — There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  straight  line 
may  be  fixed  on  the  ground,  depending  upon  the  existing  con- 
ditions,    rf  the  line  is  fixed  by  tht^  two  end  points  one  of  which 

visible  from  the  other,  the  method  of  setting  intermediate 
ints  would  be  to  set  the  transit  over  one  point,  take  a  **  fore- 
sight "on  the  other  and  place  points  in  line,  F'or  very  exact 
work  the  instrument  should  be  used  in  both  the  direct  and  re- 
versed positions  (Art.  79,  p.  61).  This  will  eliminate  errors  of 
adjustment  such  as  failure  of  the  telescope  to  revolve  in  a  true 
vertical  plane»  or  failure  of  the  objective  tube  to  tmvel  parallel 
to  the  line  of  sight, 

63.  ROTrpriWG  A  STRAIGHT  LmE  — Neither  Point  Visible 
from  the  Other.  —  If  neither  point  can  be  seen  from  the  other 
then  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  point,  by  trial,  from  which  the 
terminal  points  can  be  seen.  The  transit  is  set  up  at  some  point 
estimated  to  be  on  the  line,  a  "  backsight "  is  taken  on  one  of 
the  points  and  the  instrument  clamped.  The  telescope  is  then 
reversed  on  its  horizontal  axis.  If  the  vertical  cross-hair  strikes 
the  second  point  the  instrument  is  in  line  ;  if  not»  then  the  error 
in  the  position  of  the  instrument  must  be  estimated  (or  meas- 
ured) and  a  second  approximation  made.  In  this  way,  by  suc- 
cessive trials,  the  true  point  is  attained  The  final  tests  should 
be  made  with  the  instrument  in  direct  and  reversed  positions  to 
ehminate  errors  of  adjustment  of  the  line  of  sight  and  the  hor- 
izontal axis.  To  eliminate  errors  in  the  adjustment  of  the  plate 
bubbles  the  plate  level  which  h  perpendicular  to  the  line  should 
be  releveled  just  before  making  the  second  backsight  and  w^hile 
the  telescope  is  pointing  in  that  direction.  This  can  be  more 
readily  done  if,  when  the  transit  is  set  up^  one  pair  of  opposite 
levehng  screws  is  turned  so  as  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  line ; 
then  the  other  pair  will  control  the  level  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  sight.  After  one  point  has  been  found  by  this 
method  other  points  may  be  set  as  described  in  the  previous 

rticle. 

Another  method  of  running  a  line  between  two  points  one  of 
.which  is  not  visible  from  the  other  would  be  to  run  what  is  called 
rmndom  iine  as  described  in  Art.  19 1,  p.  169 
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64.  Prolonging  a  Straight  Line.  —  If  a  line  is  fixed  by  two 
points  A  and  B  and  it  is  desired  to  prolong  this  line  in  the  direc- 
tion AB,  the  instrument  should  be  set  up  at  A,  a  sight  taken 
on  B  and  other  points  set  in  line  beyond  B,  When  it  is  not 
possible  to  see  beyond  B  from  A,  the  transit  should  be  set  up  at 
B  and  points  ahead  should  be  set  by  the  method  of  backsighting 
and  foresighting  as  follows.  With  the  transit  at  B  3,  backsight 
is  taken  on  A  and  the  instrument  clamped.  The  telescope  is 
inverted  and  a  point  set  ahead  in  line.  The  process  is  repeated, 
the  backsight  being  taken  with  the  telescope  in  the  inverted 
position.  The  mean  of  the  two  results  is  a  point  on  the  line  AB 
produced.  The  transit  is  then  moved  to  the  new  point,  a  back- 
sight is  taken  on  B,  and  another  point  set  ahead  as  before. 

In  this  last  case,  if  a  line  is  prolonged  several  times  its  own 
length  by  backsighting  and  foresighting,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
constantly  increasing  error.  In  the  first  case,  where  the  line  is 
run  continually  toward  a  point  known  to  be  correct,  the  errors 
are  not  accumulating. 

65.  Methods  of  Showing  Sights. —  If  the  point  sighted  is 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  instrument,  a  pencil  may  be  used 
and  held  vertically  in  showing  a  point  for  the  transitman  to  sight 
on.  Sighting-rods  are  used  on  long  distances.*  Where  only 
the  top  of  the  rod  or  pole  is  visible  a  considerable  error  is  intro- 
duced if  it  is  not  held  plumb.  A  plumb-line  is  much  more 
accurate  for  such  work  but  cannot  be  easily  seen  on  long  sights. 
Under  conditions  where  the  plumb-line  cannot  be  readily  seen 
some  surveyors  use  for  a  sight  an  ordinary  white  card  held  with 
one  edge  against  the  string  or  held  so  that  the  center  of  the 
card  is  directly  behind  the  string.  If  the  edge  of  the  card  is 
held  against  the  string,  the  transitman  must  be  extremely  careful 
that  he  is  sighting  on  the  projx^r  edge.f 

*  It  is  desirable  that  the  foresight  should  be  of  a  color  such  that  the  cross- 
hair is  clearly  seen,  and  of  a  width  such  that  the  crosshair  nearly  (but  not  quite) 
covers  it. 

t  It  is  common  among  some  surveyors  to  use  a  two-foot  rule  for  a  sight. 
The  rule  is  opened  so  that  it  forms  an  inverted  V  (A).  The  plumb-string  is 
jammed  into  the  angle  of  the  A  by  pressing  the  two  arms  of  the  rule  together. 
The  rule  is  then  held  so  that  the  plumb-string  as  it  hangs  from  the  rule  appears  to 
bisect  the  angle  of  the  A. 

Another  device  is  to  attach  to  the  plumb-line  an  ordinary  fish-line  float  (shaped 
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Whenever  the  instrument  is  sighted  along  a  line  which  is  to 

frequently  used  or  along  which  the  transit  is  to  remain  sighted 

for  any  considerable  time  the  transitman  should  if  possible  select 

■some  well-defined  point  which  is  in  the  line  of  sight,  called  a 
•*  foresight.*'  If  no  definite  point  can  be  found  one  may  be 
placed  in  line  for  his  use.  By  means  of  this  **  foresight  ''the 
transitman  can  detect  if  his  instrument  moves  off  the  line,  and 
can  set  the  telescope  exactly  "  on  line  '*  at  any  time  without  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  another  man  to  show  him  a  point  on  the  line. 
66,  Signals,  —  In  surveying  work  the  distances  are  frequently 
so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  hand  signals.     The  following 

^Kare  in  common  use. 

^f  ^'Rig/it''  or  ''Left."'  —  The  arm  is  extended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  desired,  the  right' arm  being  used  for  a  motion 
\iy  the  right  and  the  left  arm  for  a  motion  to  the  left.  A  slow 
motion  is  used  to  indicate  a  long  distance  and  a  quick  motion  a 
short  distance. 

^^       **  Phtmb  the  PokT  ~  The  hand  is  extended  vertically  above 

^^he  head  and  moved  slowly  in  the  direction  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  pole  plumbed, 

^^       '^  All  Right!"  —  Both  arms  are  extended  horizontally  and 

^Knoved  vertically* 

^H  ^'Give  a  For^sigki!'  —  The  transitman,  desiring  a  foresight, 
motions  to  the  rod  man,  by  holding  one  arm  vertically  above  his 

^_head. 

^H       "  Tak^   a   Foresighi!'  —  The  rod  man  desiring  the  transit- 

^^man  to  sight  on  a  point,  motions  the  transitman  by  holding  one 
arm  vertically  above  his  head  and  then  he  holds  his  lining-pole 
vertically  on  the  p<nnt. 

**  Givi-'  Lincy  —  When  the  rod  man  desires  to  be  placed  "on 
line  *'  he  holds  his  lining-pole  horizontally  with  both  hands  over 
is  head  and  then  brings  it  down  to  the  ground  in  a  vertical 
sit  ion.     If  the  point  is  to  be  set  carefully,  as  a  transit  point, 

like  a  plumb  bob).  This  may  \>e  fastened  so  thai  iu  axiK  coincides  with  the 
acting  and  so  that  i!  zmy  be  raised  and  lowered  on  the  string.  It  should  be  painted 
with  !^uch  colors  that  it  can  be  j^een  against  any  background. 

The  man  showing  the  sight  for  the  transitman  should  always  try  to  stand  so 
that  the  fjun  will  shine  on  the  object  he  is  hQ3ding;  on  long  sights  it  is  diificult 
(sometitties  im possible)  lo  see  im  object  m  a  shmdow« 
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the  rodman  waves  the  top  end  of  pole  in  a  circle  before  bringing 
it  to  the  vertical  position. 

^'Pickup  the  Transit y  —  When  the  chief  of  the  party  de- 
sires to  have  the  instrument  set  at  another  point  he  signals  to 
the  transitman  by  extending  both  arms  downward  and  outward 
and  then  raising  them  quickly. 

All  signals  should  be  distinct  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  meaning.  Care  should  be  taken  to  stand  so  that  the  back- 
ground will  not  prevent  the  signals  being  distinctly  seen.  The 
palms  of  the  hands  should  be  shown  in  making  the  signals,  and 
for  distant  signals  a  white  handkerchief  is  often  used.  Where 
much  distant  signaling  is  to  be  done  flags  are  attached  to  the 
lining-poles.  Special  signals  may  be  devised  for  different  kinds 
of  work  and  conditions. 

67.  To  MEASURE  A  VERTICAL  ANGLE.  —  In  measuring  a 
vertical  angle  with  a  transit,  first  point  the  vertical  cross-hair 
approximately  at  the  object,  then  set  the  horizontal  cross-hair 
exactly  on  the  point  by  means  of  the  clamp  and  tangent  screw 
controlling  the  vertical  motion.  Next  read  the  vertical  arc  or 
circle.  Then,  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  transit,  unclamp 
the  vertical  arc,  and  bring  the  telescope  to  the  horizontal  position 
by  means  of  the  level  attached  to  the  telescope,  and  the  clamp 
and  tangent  screw  of  the  vertical  arc.  When  the  telescope 
bubble  is  in  the  center  read  the  vertical  arc  again.  This  gives 
the  index  correction^  to  be  added  or  subtracted  according  to 
whether  the  two  readings  are  on  opposite  or  on  the  same  side  of 
zero.  In  some  forms  of  transit  the  vernier  is  on  a  separate  arm 
which  also  carries  a  level.  By  bringing  this  level  to  the  center 
of  the  tube  by  means  of  its  tangent  screw  the  index  correction 
is  reduced  to  zero  each  time  and  the  true  angle  read  directly. 
Instruments  provided  with  this  form  of  level  have  no  level 
attached  to  the  telescope. 

If  the  transit  has  a  complete  vertical  circle  errors  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  bubble  and  the  horizontal  cross-hair  may  be  eli- 
minated by  inverting  the  telescope,  turning  it  through  180° 
azimuth,  and  remeasuring  the  angle.  The  mean  of  the  two 
results  is  free  from  such  errors.  If  the  transit  is  provided  with 
only  a  portion  of  a  circle  the  vernier  will  be  off  the  arc  when 
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the  telescope  is  inverted/  consequently  with  a  transit  of  this  type 
the  elimination  cannot  be  effected. 

68.    PRECAUTIOITS    IN    THE    USE    OF    THE    TRANSIT,  —  In 

the  preceding  text  several  sources  of  error  and  also  precautions 
against  mistakes  have  been  mentioned,  but  in  order  that  the  be- 
ginner may  appreciate  the  importance  of  handhng  the  instru* 
ment  carefully  he  should  make  the  following  simple  tests. 

1,  Set  the  transit  up  with  the  three  points  of  the  tripod 
rather  near  together  so  that  the  instrument  will  be  high  and  un- 
stable. Sight  the  cross-hair  on  some  definite  object,  such  as  the 
tip  of  a  church  spire,  so  that  the  slightest  motion  can  be  seen. 
Take  one  tripod  leg  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  twist 
it  strongly ;  at  the  same  time  look  through  the  telescope  and 
observe  the  effect . 

2,  Press  the  tripod  leg  laterally  and  observe  the  effect  on 
the  level  attached  to  the  telescope ;  center  the  bubble  before 
testing. 

5.  Step  on  the  ground  about  r  or  2  inches  from  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  tripod  legs  and  observe  the  effect  on  the  line  of  sight. 

4-  Breathe  on  one  end  of  the  level  vial  and  observe  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bubble. 

5;  Press  laterally  on  the  eyepiece  and  observe  the  effect  on 
the  line  of  sight. 

These  motions,  plainly  seen  in  such  tests,  are  really  going  on 
all  the  time,  even  if  they  are  not  readily  apparent  to  the  observer, 
and  show  the  necessity  for  careful  and  skillful  manipulation. 
The  overcfiat  dragging  o%^er  the  tri|>od,  or  a  hand  carelessly  rest- 
ing on  the  tripod,  are  common  sources  of  error  in  transit  work. 

Before  picking  up  the  transit  center  the  movable  head,  bring 
the  leveling  screws  back  to  thtir  mid  position,  loosen  the  lower 
damp,  and  turn  the  telescope  either  up  or  down« 
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ADJUSTMENTS  OF  THE  TRANSIT. 

69.  If  an  instrument  is  badly  out  of  adjustment  in  all  re- 
spects, it  is  better  not  to  try  to  completely  adjust  one  part  at  a 
time  but  to  bring  the  instrument  as  a  whole  gradually  into  ad- 
justment. If  this  is  done,  any  one  process  of  adjusting  will  not 
disturb  the  preceding  adjustments,  the  parts  are  not  subjected 
to  strains,  and  the  instrument  will  be  found  to  remain  in  adjust- 
ment much  longer  than  it  would  if  each  adjustment  were  com- 
pleted separately. 

Nearly  all  adjustments  of  the  transit,  in  fact  of  nearly  all 
surveying  instruments,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  principle  of 
reversion.  By  reversing  the  position  of  the  instrument  the  effect 
of  an  error  is  doubled. 

70.  Adjustment  of  the  plate  bubbles.  — To  adjust 
the  Plate  Levels  so  that  Each  lies  in  a  Plane  Perpendicular  to  the 
Vertical  Axis  of  the  Instrument.     Set  up  the  transit  and  bring 
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Fig.  29.    Adjustment  of  the  Plate  Bubbles. 


the  bubbles  to  the  center  of  their  respective  tubes.  Turn  the 
plate  180°  about  its  vertical  axis  and  see  if  the  bubbles  remain 
in  the  center.  If  they  move  from  the  center,  half  this  distance 
is  the  error  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tube.  (See  Fig.  29.)  The 
adjustment  is  made  by  turning  the  capstan-headed  screws  on  the 
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bubble  tube  until  the  bubble  moves  half-way  back  to  the  center 
as  nearly  as  this  can  be  estimated  Each  bubble  must  be  ad- 
justed  independently.  The  adjustment  should  be  tested  again 
by  releveling  and  reversing  as  before,  and  the  process  continued 
until  the  bubbles  remain  in  the  center  when  reversed.  When 
both  levels  are  adjusted  the  bubbles  should  remain  in  the 
centers  during  an  entire  revolution  aboul  the  vertical  axis, 

71,  Adjustment  of  the  Cross-Hairs.  -^  ist.  To  put  the 
Vertical  Cross-Hair  in  a  Plane  Perpendicular  to  the  Horizontal 

Axis.  Sight  the  vertical  hair  on  some  well-defined  point,  and, 
leaving  both  plates  clamped,  rotate  the  telescope  slightly  about 
the  horizontal  axis  (see  Fig.  30). 

The  point  should  appear  to  travel  on  the  vertical  cross-hair 
throughout  its  entire  length*     If  it  does  not>  loosen  the  screws 
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72.   2nd.  To  make  the  Line  of  Sight  Perpendicular  to  the 
Horizontal  Axis.*  (See  Fig.  31.)     Set  the  transit  over  a  point 


»i   *\\      ^ — HT--'^ 


Fig.  81.    Adjustment  of  the  Cross-Hairs  (Second  Part). 

A.  Level  up,  clamp  both  plates,  and  sight  accurately  on  a 
point  B  which  is  approximately  at  the  same  level  as  A, 
Reverse  the  telescope  and  set  C  in  line  with  the  vertical  cross- 
hair. B,  A,  and  C  should  be  in  a  straight  line.  To  test  this, 
turn  the  instrument  about  the  vertical  axis  until  B  is  again 
sighted.  Clamp  the  plate,  reverse  the  telescope,  and  observe  if 
point  C  is  in  line.  If  not,  set  point  D  in  Une  just  to  one  side 
of  C  and  then  the  cross-hair  ring  must  be  moved  until  the 
vertical  hair  appears  to  have  moved  to  point  E,  one-fourth  the 
distance  from  D  toward  Cy  since,  in  this  case,  a  double  reversal 
has  been  made. 

The  cross-hair  ring  is  moved  by  loosening  the  screw  on  one 
side  of  the  telescope  tube  and  tightening  the  opposite  screw. 
If  D  falls  to  the  right  of  C  then  the  cross-hair  ring  should  be 
moved  to  the  left;  but  if  the  transit  has  an  erecting  eyepiece 
the  cross-hair  will  appear  to  move  to  the  right  when  viewed 
through  the  telescope.  If  the  transit  has  an  inverting  eyepiece 
the  cross-hair  appears  to  move  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  cross-hair  is  actually  moved. 

The  process  of  reversal  should  be  repeated  until  no  further 
adjustment  is  required.  When  finally  adjusted,  the  screws 
should  hold  the  ring  firmly  but  without  straining  it. 

*  In  making  the  adjustment  in  the  shop  with  collimators  instrument  makers 
seldom  level  the  transit  carefully.  In  field  adjustments  it  is  desirable,  although 
not  necessary-,  to  level  the  instrument.  The  essential  condition  is  that  the  vertical 
axis  shall  not  alter  its  position. 
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73.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  Staitdarbs.  --^  To  make  the  Hori- 
zontal  Axis  of  the  Telescope  Perpendicular  to  the  Vertical  Ajds  of 
the  Instrument.  (See  Fig.  32.)  Set  up  the  transit  and  sight 
the  vertical  cross-hair  on  a  high  point  J, 
such  as  the  top  of  a  church  steeple. 
Lower  the  telescope  and  set  a  point  B  in 
line,  on  the  same  level  as  the  telescope. 
Reverse  the  telescope,  turn  the  instru- 
ment about  its  vertical  axis,  and  sight 
on  B.  Raise  the  telescope  until  the  point 
A  is  visible  and  see  if  the  cross-hair  comes 
on  A,  If  not,  note  fx>int  C  in  line  and 
at  same  height  asyL  Then  half  the  dis- 
tance from  C  to  A  is  the  error  of  adjust- 
ments Loosen  the  screws  in  the  pivot 
cap  and  raise  or  lower  the  adjustable  end 
of  the  horizontal  axis  by  means  of  the 
capstan-headed  screw  under  the  end  of 
the  axis.  Repeat  the  test  until  the  high 
and  the  low  points  are  both  on  the  cross- 
hair in  either  the  direct  or  reversed  posi- 
tions of  the  transit.  The  adjusting  screw 
should  be  brought  into  position  by  a  right- 
hand  turn,  otherwise  the  block  on  which 
the  horizontal  axis  rests  may  stick  and 
not  follow  the  screw.  The  cap  screws 
should  then  be  tightened  just  enough  to 
avoid  looseness  of  the  bearing. 

74^  Adjustment  of  the  Telescope  Bubble.  —  This  is  adjusted 
by  the  ^^fi'g''  met  hod y  or  direct  method,  as  explained  in  Art.  128, 
p.  91,  This  consists  in  first  determining  a  level  line  by  using 
the  instrument  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  the  error  of  the 
bubble,  and  then  centering  the  bubble  while  the  line  of  sight  is 
horizonta!. 

75-  Adjustment  of  the  Auxiliary  Level  on  the  Vernier  of  the 
Vertical  Arc— (See  Art,  67,  p.  54.)  To  adjust  the  Level 
so  that  it  is  in  the  Center  of  the  Tube  when  the  Line  of  Sight 
is  Level  and  the  Vernier  reads  0^     This  is  adjusted  by  the  "peg 


Fig.  32.  Adjustment 
OF  THE  Standards. 
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method**  (Art.  128,  p.  91).  The  bubble  is  first  brought  to 
the  center  of  the  tube  by  means  of  its  tangent  screw.  Then  the 
telescope  is  moved  until  the  vernier  of  the  vertical  arc  reads  0° 
The  instrument  is  then  in  condition  to  be  used  as  a  leveling 
instrument  and  is  adjusted  by  the  "peg  method." 

If  the  telescope  is  provided  with  an  attached  level  the  auxiliary 
level  could  be  adjusted  by  comparing  it  with  the  telescope  level 
as  follows.  Level  the  telescope  by  means  of  its  attached  level, 
make  the  vernier  read  o  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw  of  the 
vernier,  and  then  bring  the  bubble  of  the  auxiliary  level  to  the 
center  by  means  of  its  adjusting  screws. 

76.  Adjustment  of  the  Vernier  of  the  Vertical  Circle. — To 
make  the  Vernier  read  0°  when  the  Telescope  Bubble  is  in  the 
Center  of  the  Tube.  If  there  is  any  index  error  (Art.  67,  p.  54) 
bring  the  bubble  to  the  center,  loosen  the  screws  holding  the 
vernier,  and  tap  lightly  until  the  zeros  coincide.  Tighten  the 
screws  and  test  again.  In  some  instruments  the  vernier  is  con- 
trolled by  a  slow-motion  screw  for  setting  the  index  at  the  zero 
of  the  circle. 

77.  Adjustment  of  the  Objective  Slide.  —  To  make  the 
Objective  Slide  move  Parallel  to  the  Line  of  Sight.  If  the  tube 
holding  the  objective  is  adjustable  it  must  be  placed  so  that  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  sight  will  not  be  disturbed ,  when  the 
telescope  is  focused.  The  adjustment  may  be  made  as  follows. 
Adjust  the  line  of  sight  as  in  Art.  y2,  using  very  distant 
points.  This  will  require  the  objective  to  be  drawn  in  nearly 
as  far  as  it  will  go  and  hence  the  position  of  the  objective  will 
be  changed  but  little  by  any  subsequent  lateral  adjustment  of 
the  tube.  Next  repeat  the  test  for  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of 
sight  by  using  two  points  which  are  very  near  the  instrument. 
In  sighting  on  these  points  the  objective  must  be  run  out  and 
any  error  in  its  adjustment  will  change  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  sight  so  that  it  is  no  longer  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis 
of  the  instrument.  In  case  the  instrument  fails  to  stand  this 
test  the  objective  slide  does  not  move  parallel  to  the  line  of 
sight.  The  adjustment  is  made  by  moving  the  adjustment 
screws  of  the  objective  slide  so  as  to  apparently  increase  the 
error  making,  by  estimation,  one-quarter  the  correction  required. 
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The  adjustment  of  the  line  of  sight  should  be  again  tested  on 
two  distant  points  and  the  cross-hairs  moved  in  case  the  second 
adjustment  appears  to  have  disturbed  the  first. 

78*  Shop  Adjustments.  —  The  adjustment  of  the  objective 
slide  and  other  adjustments  such  as  centering  the  eyepiece  tube 
and  centering  the  circles  are  usually  made  by  the  instrument 
maker, 

79,  How  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  EFFECT  OF  ERRORS  OF 
ADJUSTMENT  IN  THE  TRANSIT.  —  Errors  of  adjustment  in  the 
plate  bubble  may  be  avoided  by  leveling  up  and  revershig  as 
when  adjusting.  Then,  instead  of  altering  the  adjustment, 
simply  move  the  bubble  half-way  back  by  means  of  the  leveling 
screws «  This  makes  the  vertical  axis  truly  verticaL  Then  the 
bubbles  should  remain  in  the  same  parts  of  their  respective 
tubes  as  the  instrument  revolves  about  its  vertical  axis. 

Errors  of  the  line  of  sight  and  errors  of  the  horizontal  axis 
are  eliminated  by  using  the  instrument  with  the  telescope  in  the 
direct  and  then  in  the  reversed  position  and  taking  the  mean  of 
the  results  whether  the  work  is  measuring  angles  or  running 
straight  lines. 

Errors  of  eccentricity  of  the  circle  are  completely  eliminated 
by  reading  the  two  opposite  verniers  and  taking  the  mean. 

Errors  of  graduation  of  the  circle  are  nearly  eliminated  by 
reading  the  angle  in  different  parts  of  the  circle  or  by  measur- 
ing the  angle  by  repetition- 

80,  Care  of  Instruments,  —  A  delicate  instrument  like  the 
transit  requires  constant  care  in  order  that  the  various  parts 
may  not  become  loose  or  strained.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  tripod  legs  do  not  move  too  freely,  and  that  the  metal  shoes 
on  the  feet  of  the  tripod  do  not  become  loose.  The  transit 
should  be  securely  screwed  to  the  trii>od.  In  caring  for  the 
lenses  a  earners  hair  baish  should  be  used  for  dusting  them  and 
soft  linen  with  alcohol  for  cleaning  them.  The  objective  should 
not  be  unscrewed  except  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  when 
replaced  it  should  be  screwed  in  to  the  reference  mark  on  the 
barrel  of  the  telescoi^e.  Grease  should  never  be  used  on  exposed 
parts  of  an  instrument,  as  it  collects  dust.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  strain  the  adjusting  screws  in  making  adjustments. 
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The  instrument  should  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  sun,  rain,  and  dust.  If  the  instrument  is  carried  in  the  box 
it  is  less  likely  to  get  out  of  adjustment  than  when  carried  on 
the  shoulder,  but  the  former  is  often  inconvenient.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  traveling  by  carriage  or  rail  to  carr>'  the  transit  in  its 
box.  While  being  carried  on  the  shoulder  the  lower  clamp 
should  be  left  undamped  so  that  in  case  the  instrument  strikes 
against  anything,  some  parts  can  give  easily  and  save  the  instru- 
ment from  a  severe  shock.  When  the  transit  is  in  use,  be  care- 
ful not  to  clamp  it  too  hard,  but  clamp  it  firmly  enough  to  in- 
sure a  positive  working  of  the  tangent  screws  and  so  that  no 
slipping  can  occur. 

8l.    COMMON  SOURCES  OF  ERROR  IN  TRANSIT  WORK.  — 

1.  Nonadjustment,  eccentricity  of  circle,  and  errors  of  gradu- 
ation. 

2.  Changes  due  to  temperature  and  wind. 

3.  Uneven  settling  of  tripod. 

4.  Poor  focusing  (parallax). 

5.  Inaccurate  setting  over  point. 

6.  Irregular  refraction  of  atmosphere. 


82.    COMMON  MISTAKES  IN  TRANSIT  WORK.  — 

1.  Reading  in  the  wrong  direction  from  the  index  on  a 
double  vernier. 

2.  Reading  the  opposite  vernier  from  the  one  which  was  set. 

3.  Reading  the  circle  wrong,  e.g.,  reading  59°  for  61°.  If 
the  angle  is  nearly  90°,  reading  the  wrong  side  of  the  90° 
point,  e.g.,  88°  for  92°. 

4.  Using  the  wrong  tangent  screw. 
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Fig,  S3-    Solar  Attachment  to  Transit. 

(The  )iutbti»  Att  iddebled  to  C-  L-  Bergcr  &  Son 
for  the  pbotogniph  FroiD  which  ibh  cut  wu  ioid«,) 
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8j.  DESCRIPTION  OF  SOLAR  ATTACHMEIfT,  —  One  of  the 
most  important  auxiliaries  to  the  engineer  s  transit  is  the  solar 
attachment*  one  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  33^  This  is  a 
small  instrument  which  may  be  attached  to  the  telescope  and  by 
means  of  which  a  true  meridian  line  can  be  found  by  an  observa- 
tion on  the  sun.  In  the  form  here  shown  the  principal  parts  are 
the  polar  axis,  which  is  attached  to  the  telescope  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  sight  and  to  the  horizontal  axis,  and  a  small 
telescope  which  is  mounted  on  the  polar  axis.  This  telescope 
can  be  revfjlved  about  the  polar  axis  and  can  be  incHned  to  it 
at  any  desired  angle.  The  polar  axis  is  provided  with  four  ad- 
justing screws  for  making  it  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight 
and  to  the  horizontal  axis. 

Another  form  of  attachment  has  the  solar  telescope  replaced 
by  a  lens  and  a  screen  on  which  the  sun's  image  can  be  thrown. 
This  defines  a  line  of  sight  and  is  in  reality  the  equivalent  of  a 
telescope.  This  instrument  is  provided  with  the  arc  of  a  circle 
known  as  the  iicclinaiion  arc,  the  use  of  which  will  be  explained 
later. 

Snll  another  form  consists  of  a  combination  of  mirrors  (simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  sextant)  which  can  be  placed  in  fnint  of  the 
objective.  In  this  form  the  telescope  of  the  transit  serves  as  the 
p<^)lar  axis. 

While  these  various  solar  attachments  differ  in  the  details 
of  construction,  they  all  depend  ui>on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, 

84.  THE  CELESTIAL  SPHERE.  —  In  order  to  understand  the 
theory  of  this  instrument  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  a  few 
astnmomical  terms.  Fig.  34  represents  that  half  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  which  is  visible  at  one  time  lo  an  observer  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  For  the  pur|X)ses  of  this  problem  the 
celestial  sphere  may  be  regarded  as  one  having  its  center  at 
the  center  of  the  earth  and  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth.  The  sun  in  its  apparent  daily  motion 
would  then  move  around  in  a  circle  on  the  surface  of  this 
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sphere.  The  circle  NES IV  is  the  observer's  horizon  and  is  the 
boundary  between  the  visible  and  invisible  parts  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  The  point  Z  is  the  zenith  and  is  the  point  where  a 
plumb-line  produced  would  pierce  the  celestial  sphere.  The 
circle  SZPN  is  the  observer's  meridian  and  is  a  vertical  circle 
through  the  pole.  The  circle  EQ  W  is  the  celestial  equator. 
The  circle  AMB,  parallel  to  the  equator,  is  a  parallel  of  decli- 
nationy  or  the  path  described  by  the  sun  in  its  apparent  daily 


Fig.  34.     Diagram  of  the  Celestial  Hemisphere. 


motion  from  east  to  west.  The  snhs  declination  is  its  angular 
distance  from  the  equator,  or  the  arc  OT,  The  declination  is 
considered  positive  when  north  and  negative  when  south.  The 
polar  distame  of  the  sun  is  the  complement  of  the  declination 
represented  by  the  arc  OP 

85.  OBSERVATION  ON  THE  SUN  FOR'  MERIDIAN  WITH 
SOLAR  Attachment.  —  If  the  polar  axis  of  the  instrument  is 
made  to  point  to  the  celestial  pole,  i.e.,  made  parallel  to  the 
earth's  axis,  then  the  small  telescope  can  be  made  to  follow 
the  sun  in  its  daily  path  by  simply  giving  it  an  inclination  to  the 
polar  axis  equal  to  the  sun's  polar  distance  and  revolving  it 
about  the  polar  axis. 
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To  find  the  true  nitTidiaii  by  an  observation  on  the  sun 
first  make  the  angle  between  the  polar  axis  and  the  solar  tele- 
scope equal  to  the  sun's  polar  distafxce  at  the  time  of  the  obser- 
vation. This  is  done  by  turning  the  solar  telescope  into  the 
same  plane  ^s  the  main  telescope  by  sighting  both  on  some  dis- 
tant object,  and  then  making  the  angle  between  the  t%vo  telescopes 
equal  to  the  sun's  declination.  Some  instruments  are  provided 
with  a  titriinatwn  afr  upon  which  the  declination  angle  can  be 
laid  off  directly.  Others  have  a  sma!l  spirit  le%^el  attached  to 
the  small  telescope,  in  which  case  the  vertical  circle  of  the  tran- 
sit is  used  for  laying  off  the  declination  angle.  Incline  the  main 
telescope  until  the  reading  of  the  vertical  circle  equals  the  de- 
clination»  and  clamp  ;  then  level  the  solar  telescope  by  means  of 
the  attached  level.  The  angle  between  the  polar  axis  and  the 
solar  telescope  is  then  90°  plus  or  minus  the  reading  of  the 
vertical  circle, 

(2)  By  means  of  the  vertical  circle  of  the  transit  inclme  the 
polar  axis  to  the  vertical  by  an  angle  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of 
the  place,  which  is  90°  minus  the  latitude.  The  polar  axis  now 
has  the  same  angle  of  elevation  as  the  celestial  pole. 

(3)  If  the  observation  is  in  the  forenm^n,  place  the  solar 
telescope  on  the  left  of  the  main  telescope  {on  the  right  if  in  the 
afternoon) ;  then,  by  moving  the  whole  instrument  about  the 
vertical  axis  and  the  solar  telescope  about  the  polar  axis,  point 
the  solar  telescope  at  the  sun.  The  sun's  image  is  brought  to 
the  center  of  the  square  formed  by  four  cross-hairs,  or  ruled 
lines,  in  the  j*olar  telescope.  The  final  setting  is  made  by  the 
tangent  screw  controlling  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  transit 
and  the  one  controlling  the  motion  of  the  solar  about  the  polar 
axis.  Only  one  position  can  be  found  where  the  solar  telescope 
^11  point  to  the  sun.  In  this  position  the  vertical  axis  points 
to  the  zenithj  the  polar  axis  to  the  pole,  and  the  solar  telescope 
to  the  sun.  The  instrument  has  thus  solved  mechanically  the 
spherical  trLingle  having  these  three  points  (if,  P,  0)  as  vertices. 
The  horizontal  angle  between  the  two  telescopes  is  equal  to  the 
sun's  true  bearing.  Since  the  solar  telescope  is  ix>inting  to  the 
sun  the  main  telescope  must  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
If  all  of  the  work  has  been  correctly  done  it  will  be  observ^ed 
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that  the  sun's  image  will  remain  between  the  cross-hairs  set 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  therefore  the  sun  can  be  followed 
in  its  path  by  a  motion  of  the  solar  telescope  alone.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  move  the  instrument  about  the  vertical  axis  to 
point  the  solar  telescope  again  at  the  sun  this  shows  that  the 
main  telescope  was  not  truly  in  the  meridian. 

After  the  meridian  has  been  determined  the  main  telescope 
may  then  be  lowered  and  a  point  set  which  will  be  due  north  or 
due  south  of  the  instrument. 

86.  Computation  of  Declination  Settings.  —  The  sun's  polar 
distance  may  be  obtained  from  the  "  American  Ephemeris  and 
Nautical  Almanac,"  published  by  the  Government.  The  polar 
distance  is  not  given  directly,  but  its  complement,  the  sun's 
apparent  declination^  is  given  for  each  day  and  for  the  instant 
of  Greenwich  Mean  Noon,  The  rate  of  change  of  the  declina- 
tion, or  the  diffej'cnce  for  I  /tour,  is  also  given.  In  order  to  use 
this  for  any  given  locality,  it  is  first  necessary  to  find  the  local 
or  the  standard  time  corresponding  to  mean  noon  of  Greenwich. 
In  the  United  States,  where  standard  time  is  used,  the  relation 
to  Greenwich  time  is  very  simple.  In  the  Eastern  time  belt 
the  time  is  exactly  5  hours  earlier  than  at  Greenwich  ;  in  the 
Centraly  6  hours  earlier ;  in  the  A/oz/ntain,  7  hours  earlier ;  in 
the  Pacific,  8  hours  earlier.  If  a  certain  declination  corresponds 
to  Greenwich  mean  noon,  then  the  same  declination  corresponds 
to  7  A.M.  in  the  Eastern  belt  or  6  A.M.  in  the  Central  belt,  * 
etc.  The  declination  for  any  subsequent  hour  of  the  day  may 
be  found  by  adding  (algebraically)  the  difference  for  i  hour  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  hours  elapsed.  Declinations  marked 
North  must  be  regarded  as  positive  and  those  marked  South  as 
negative.  An  examination  of  the  values  of  the  declination  for 
successive  days  will  show  which  way  the  correction  is  to  be 
applied.  It  will  be  useful  also  to  remember  that  the  declination 
is  0°  about  March  21,  and  increases  until  about  June  22,  when 
it  is  approximately  23°  27'  North  ;  it  then  decreases,  passing  the 
0°  point  about  September  22,  until  about  December  21  when  it 
is  approximately  23°  27'  South ;  it  then  goes  North  until 
March  2 1  when  it  is  0°  again. 

After  the  correct  declination  is  found  it  has  still  to  be  cor- 
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rected  for  refraction  of  the  atmosphere.  The  effect  of  refrac- 
tion is  to  make  the  sun  appear  higher  up  in  the  sky  than  it 
actually  is.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  when  the  declination 
is  North  this  correction  must  be  added,  when  South,  subtracted  ; 
or  algebratcally  it  is  ahvays  added. 

The  refraction  correction  may  be  taken  from  Table  VI I, 
p.  507* 

The  co-latitude  which  must  be  set  off  on  the  vertical  circle 
may  be  obtained  from  a  map  or  may  be  determimed  by  an  ob- 
servation which  is  made  as  follows.  Set  off  the  sun's  declination 
for  nooiLy  as  for  any  other  observation,  the  two  telescopes  bemg 
in  the  same  vertical  plane^  and  point  the  small  telescope  at  the 
sun.  By  varying  the  anf^le  of  elevation  of  the  main  telescope, 
keep  the  solar  telescope  pointing  at  the  sun  until  the  maximum 
altitude  is  reached.  The  angle  read  on  the  vertical  circle  is  the 
co-latitude  (see  also  Art.  217,  p.  196}. 

EXAWLPLE. 

Latitude  40"*  N.  Longriude  4^  45™  W, 

Jan.  10,  190Q. 
Declinaiion  far  Greenwich  mean  noon  3 1  ^  59'  04'' 
Difference  for  jb  4.  ti^.z^ 


TiMtL, 


A.M. 


DttcuNA-ridN. 

RMrKACTtDN* 

2i'>59'o4" 

ss  43 

5' 40" 

2i*53'oa' 

58  20 

3    51 

at  55  39 

S7  57 

3  07 

2«   5S  5° 

57  35 

1    St 

31   55  44 

57  U 

(t    47) 

(21    55  26j 

56  Si 

«  5* 

21   55  00 

56  2S 

2  07 

21   54  21 

56  06 

*  5* 

ai   53  IS 

55  44 

s  40 

21   50  04 

87.  *  Comstock*s  Method  of  finding  the  Refraction.  —  Set 
the  vertical  cross-hair  on  one  edge  (or  /imd)  of  the  sun  and  note 
the  instant  by  a  vvratch.  Set  the  vernier  of  the  plate  lo'  ahead 
ami  note  the  time  when  the  limb  again  touches  the  cross-hair. 

•  See  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wbconsin,  Science  Series,  Vol  1,  No*  j. 
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Call  the  number  of  seconds  between  these  observations  ;/.     Read 
the  altitude  //.     Then  the  refraction  in  minutes  will  be  nearly 

,  ^       2000 

equal  to  — 

88.  Observation  for  meridian  should  not  be  made  when  the 
sun's  altitude  is  less  than  about  io°,  because  the  refraction  cor- 
rection will  be  unreliable.  Observations  near  noon  are  to  be 
avoided  because  a  slight  error  in  altitude  produces  a  large  error 
in  the  resulting  meridian.  For  good  results  therefore  the  obser- 
vation should  be  made  neither  within  an  hour  of  noon  nor  near 
sunrise  or  sunset. 

89.  MISTAKES  IN  USING  THE  SOLAR  ATTACHMENT. — 

1.  Solar  on  wrong  side  of  main  telescope. 

2.  Refraction  correction  applied  wrong  way. 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  THE  SOLAR  ATTACHMENT. 

90.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  POLAR  AXIS.  — To  make  the  Polar 
Axis  Perpendicular  to  the  Plane  of  the  Line  of  Sight  and  the  Hori- 
zontal Axis.  Level  the  transit  and  the  main  telescope.  Bring  the 
bubble  of  the  solar  telescope  to  the  center  of  its  tube  while  it  is 
parallel  to  a  pair  of  opposite  adjusting  screws  which  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  polar  axis.  Reverse  the  solar  telescope  180^  about 
the  polar  axis.  If  the  bubble  moves  from  the  center  position, 
bring  it  half-way  back  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws  just 
mentioned  and  the  other  half  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw 
controlling  the  vertical  motion  of  the  solar.  This  should  be 
done  over  each  pair  of  opix)site  adjusting  screws  and  repeated 
until  the  bubble  remains  central  in  all  positions. 

91.  Adjustment  of  the  Cross-Hairs.  —  To  make  the 
Vertical  Cross-Hair  truly  Vertical.  Sight  on  some  distant  point 
with  all  the  clamps  tightened  and,  by  means  of  the  tangent 
screw  controlling  the  vertical  motion  of  the  solar,  revolve  the 
solar  telescope  about  its  horizontal  axis  and  see  if  the  vertical 
cross-hair  remains  on  the  point.  If  not,  adjust  by  rotating  the 
cross-hair  ring,  as  described  in  Art.  71,  p.  57. 
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92.  Adjustmewt  of  Telescope  bubble,  —  To  make  the 
Axis  of  the  Bubble  Parallel  to  the  Line  of  Sight.  Level  the  main 
telescope  and  mark  a  point  about  200  ft.  from  the  instrtiment  in 
line  with  the  homontal  cross -ha  in  Measure  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  telescopes  and  lay  this  off  above  the  first  point 
which  will  give  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  center  of  the  solar 
telescope.  Sight  the  solar  at  this  paint  and  clamp.  Bring  the 
bubble  to  the  center  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws  on  the 
bubble  tube, 


PROBLEMS. 

I.  Is  it  necessity  tha.t  the  adjusimeni^  of  the  transH  should  be  made  in  the 
order  given  in  this  chapter  ?     Give  your  reasons* 

3*  A  transit  h  sighting  toward  j?  from  a  point  j^.  In  setting  up  the  transit  a  I: 
A  it  wa^  carelessly  set  001  ft.  directly  lo  one  !>ide  of  A,  as  ^l  A*.  What  would 
be  the  resulting  ei^ror,  i.e„  the  difference  in  direction  (in  seconds)  bet^^een  AB  and 
A*B,  (I )  when  ^^  =  40  ft.^  (2)  when  AB  =  tooo  ft.? 

J.  An  angle  of  90^  is  laid  oif  i^ith  a  *'  or>e  tninute"  transit,  and  the  angle  then 
determined  by  hx  repetitions^  the  final  reading  being  179^  58' -f  360**.  The  point 
sighted  i»  1 85  feet  from  the  transit.  Compute  the  offset  to  be  laid  off  in  rtrder  to 
correct  the  first  angle.     Express  the  result  in  feet  and  also  iti  inches. 

4.  An  angle  measured  with  a  transit  isi  10*^  15' 41"*  The  telescope  of  a  level- 
ing instrument  is  placed  in  front  of  the  transit  (with  its  objective  toward  the 
transit  1  and  the  angle  again  measured  and  found  to  be  0°  t^*  22,*\  What  is  the 
magnifying  f>ower  of  this  level  telescope* 

5.  Compute  the  declination  setting  for  every  hour  when  observations  on  the 
sun  for  meridian  can  be  made  at  Boston  (  Lat.  42"^  21'  Nj  Long,  71°  04'  jo"  W) 
on  each  of  the  following  dates. 


Detl.  S  zf  0/  2  7'' .9 
Difl.    lor  t  hour*  -h  1 1  "70 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MEASUREMENT  OF   DIFFERENCE   OF  ELEVATION. 

93.  LEVEL  Surface.  —  A  level  surface  is  a  ctirved  surface 
which  at  every  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity 
at  that  point,  such,  for  example,  as  the  surface  of  still  water. 
Any  line  of  sight  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
gravity  at  a  given  point  is  therefore  tangent  to  the  level  sur- 
face at  that  point  and  is  called  a  horizontal  line, 

94.  The  Spirit  Level.  —  In  nearly  all  instruments  the  direc- 
tion of  gravity  is  determined  by  means  of  either  a  plumb-line  or 
a  spirit  level.  A  spirit  level  is  a  glass  tube,  the  inside  of  which 
is  ground  to  a  circular  curve  longitudinally,  and  nearly  filled 
with  a  liquid  such  as  alcohol  or  ether,  leaving  enough  space  to 
form  a  bubble.  The  grinding  is  usually  done  only  on  the  inside 
upper  surface  of  the  tube.  The  radius  of  the  curve  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  the  level ;  a  very  short  ra- 
dius makes  a  slow  moving  bubble  while  a  long  radius  makes  a 
very  sensitive  bubble.  It  is  important  that  the  curve  should  be 
exactly  circular  so  that  equal  distances  on  the  tube  should  sub- 
tend equal  angles  at  the  center.  The  level  is  provided  with  a 
scale  of  equal  parts,  which  may  be  either  a  metallic  scale  screwed 
to  the  brass  case  holding  the  glass  bubble  tube,  or  it  may  con- 
sist of  lines  etched  on  the  glass  itself.  A  point  near  the  middle 
of  the  tube  is  selected  as  the  zero  point  and  the  graduations  are 
numbered  both  ways  from  that  point.  The  straight  line  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  the  zero  point  of  the  scale  is  called  the  axis  of 
the  bubble.  The  position  of  the  bubble  in  the  tube  is  deter- 
mined by  noting  the  positions  of  both  ends.  The  bubble  will 
change  its  length  with  changes  in  temperature,  consequently  the 
reading  of  one  end  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  bubble.  On  account  of  the  action  of  gravity  the  bubble  will 
always  move  toward  the  higher  end  of  the  tube ;  hence,  when 
the  bubble  is  central  the  axis  of  the  tube  is  horizontal. 
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95.  Angular  Value  of  One  Division  of  the  Level  Tube,  —  The 

angular  vutue  of  one  division  of  a  level  tube  is  the  angle,  usually 
expressed  iii  seconds,  through  which  the  axis  of  the  tube  must 
be  tilted  to  cause  the  bubble  to  move  over  the  length  of  one  di- 
vision on  the  scale.  The  simplest  way  of  finding  this  in  the 
field  consists  in  moving  the  bubble  over  several  divisions  on  the 
_scale  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws  and  observing  the  space  on 
rod  passed  over  by  the  horizontal  cross-hair,  the  rod  being 
ed  at  a  known  distance  from  the  instrument.  The  space  on 
ttiC  rod  divided  by  the  distance  to  the  rod  gives  the  natural  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  through  which  the  line  of  sight  has  moved. 
Since  the  angle  is  very  small  its  value  in  seconds  of  arc  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  its  tangent  by  the  tangent  of  one  second, 
(log  tan  i"  =4,6855749  —  10).  Dividing  the  angle  found  by 
the  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale  passed  over  on  the  bubble 
tube,  gives  a  result  which  is  the  average  number  of  seconds 
MEorres{x>nding  to  a  single  division. 

^B  In  a  properly  constructed  leveling  instrument  the  value  of 
^Bme  division  of  the  level  should  have  a  definite  relation  to  the 
^Hiagnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  The  smallest  angidar  move- 
^"tncnt  that  can  be  detected  by  the  level  bubble  should  correspond 
to  the  smallest  movement  of  the  cross-hairs  that  can  be  detected 
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g6.  The  instruments  chiefly  used  for  the  direct  determina- 
tion of  dirftf fences  of  elevation  are  known  as  the  Wye  Level,  the 
Dmnpy  Level,  and  the  Hand  LercL  The  Precise  Level  differs 
in  its  details  from  the  others  but  does  not  really  constitute  a 
ifferent  tyi^e  j  it  is  essentially  a  wye  level  or  a  dumpy  level, 
ecording  to  the  principle  of  its  construction.  The  engineer*s 
'transit,  which  has  the  long  level  attachetl  to  the  telescope,  is 
frequently  used  for  direct  leveling.  All  of  these  instruments 
are  so  constructed  that  the  line  of  sight  is  horizontal  when  the 
bubble  of  the  attached  spirit  level  is  in  the  middle  of  its  tube- 

97,    The  Wye  Level,  —  lu  the  wye  level  (Figs,  55  and  36) 
he  spirit  level  is  attached  to  the  telescope  tube  which  rests  in 
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two  Y  shaped  bearings  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Those 
parts  of  the  teiescoi^e  which  bear 
on  the  wyes  are  made  cylin- 
drical and  are  called  fin^s  or 
pivots.  The  telescope  is  held  in 
the  wyes  by  means  of  two  ciif^s. 
The  level  is  attached  to  the 
telescope  by  means  of  screws 
which  allow  vertical  and  lateral 
adjustments.  The  two  wye  sup- 
j)orts  are  sectired,  by  means  of 
adjusting  screws,  to  a  horizontal 
bar  which  is  attached  rigidly  at 
right  angles  to  a  spindle,  or 
vertical  axis,  similar  to  that  of 
a  transit.  The  instrument  is 
pro\adetl  with  leveling  scre^vs, 
clamp,  and  tangent  screw,  but 
has  no  shifting  head  nor  plumb- 
line  attach  men  t»  The  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  instrument 
is  screwed  to  a  triprxl  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  transit.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  wye 
level  is  that  the  telescope  can 
be  lifted  out  of  its  supports, 
turned  end  for  end  and  replaced, 
each  ring  then  resting  in  the 
opposite  wye. 

gS.  THE  DUMPY  LEVEL,— 
In  the  dumpy  level  (Fig,  37) 
the  telescope,  the  vertical  sup- 
ports, the  horizontal  bar  and  the 
vertical  spindle  are  ail  made  in 
one  casting  or  else  the  parts  are 
fastened  together  rigidly  so  as  to 
be  essentially  one  piece.     The 
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spirit  level  is  fastened  to  the  horizontal  bar  and  can  be  adj  usted 

in  the  vertical  plane;  there  is  no  other  adjustable  part  except 
the  cross-hair  ring, 

59 ,  Comparison  of  Wye  and  Dtimpy  Levels.  — ^The  wye  level 
has  long  been  a  favorite  in  this  country,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  ease  with  which  It  can  be  adjust  ed^  which  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  when  the  telescope  is  reversed  in  the  wye  supports  the 
line  through  the  centers  of  the  pivots  is  exactly  coincident  with  Its 
first  position.  While  this  feature  of  the  wye  level  is  of  practical 
advantage  in  adjusting  the  instrument  it  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  both  pivots  are  circular  and  of  exactly  the  same  diame- 
ter, which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  For,  even  supposing  the 
pivots  to  be  perfect  when  new>  they  soon  wear,  and  pcrh*ips 
unevenly,  and  consequently  the  method  of  adjusting  by  reversal 
will  then  fail  and  the  *' ffg'  (tdjusimvnt,  or  dtnct  method, 
must  be  used.  (See  Art.  128,  p.  91  )  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
wye  level  of  excellent  manufacture  which,  after  being  adjusted 
by  reversals  J  fails  to  stand  the  test  by  the  direct  method,  but 
which  is  capable  of  excellent  work  when  adjusted  by  the  latter 
method. 

The  dumpy  level  has  very  few  movable  parts>  and  conse- 
quently it  does  not  easily  get  out  of  adjustment  even  when 
subjected  to  rough  usage**  Furthermore  the  recent  work  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  with  a  new  precise 
level,  which  is  really  a  dumpy  level  with  certain  refinemenlSp 
indicates  the  superiority  of  the  dumpy  form  for  the  most  precise 
work. 
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Fio,  38.    The  Locke  Hakd  Level. 

100.  The  Locke  Haoti  Level»  —  The  hand  level  (Fig- 
38)  has  no  tclescnjie,  but  is  simply  a  metnl  tube  with  plain  glass 


•  See  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U,  S.  Const  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey for  ibe  year  1898-99,  p.  351,  and  iha  year  1900,  p.  525. 
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covers  at  the  ends  and  with  a  spirit  level  on  top.  When  look- 
ing through  the  tube  one  sees  the  level  bubble  on  one  side 
of  the  tube  in  a  mirror  set  at  45^  with  the  line  of  sight, 
and  the  landscape  on  the  other  side.  In  order  that  the  eye  may 
see  the  bubble  and  the  distant  object  at  the  same  instant  the 
instrument  is  focused  on  the  bubble  by  means  of  a  lens  placed 
in  a  sliding  tube.  The  level  line  is  marked  by  a  horizontal  wire, 
which  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  two  screws.  The  instrument 
is  held  at  the  eye  and  the  farther  end  is  raised  or  lowered  until 
the  bubble  is  in  the  center  of  the  tube.  At  this  instant  a  point 
in  line  with  the  horizontal  wire  is  noted.  In  this  way  approxi- 
mate levels  may  be  obtained. 


LEVELING  RODS. 

101.  According  to  their  construction  rods  are  either  Self- 
reading  or  Target  rods,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Self-read- 
ing rods  are  those  which  can  be  read  directly  from  the  instrument 
by  the  levelman  whereas  target  rods  can  be  read  only  by  the 
rodman.  The  commonest  forms  of  leveling  rods  are  known  as 
the  Boston^  the  New   Yorky  and  the  Philadelphia  rods.     (See 

Fig.  39.) 

102.    BOSTON  ROD.  —  The  Boston  rod  (Fig.  39)  is  a  target 

rod  of  well  seasoned  wood  about  6\  ft.  long,  made  in  two  strips, 
one  of  which  slides  in  a  groove  in  the  other.  A  target  is 
fastened  rigidly  to  one  of  these  strips  about  0.3  ft.  from  one 
end.  Clamps  are  provided  for  holding  the  two  parts  in  any 
desired  position.  There  is  a  scale  on  each  side  of  the  rod,  one 
starting  from  either  end,  graduated  to  hundredths  of  a  foot  and 
each  with  a  vernier  placed  about  the  height  of  the  eye  and  read- 
ing to  thousandths  of  a  foot.  When  the  rod-reading  is  less  than 
5.8  ft.  the  rod  is  first  placed  on  the  ground  with  the  target  near 
the  bottom.  Then  the  strip  carrying  the  target  is  raised  to  the 
proper  height  while  the  bottom  of  the  other  strip  rests  on  the 
ground,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39.  For  readings  over  5.8  ft.  the  rod 
is  turned  end  for  end  so  that  the  target  is  at  the  top  and  can  be 
moved  from  5.8  to   11.4  ft.,  the  limit  of  the  rod.     The  terms 
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*^ short  fvd*'  and  " hn^  rod''  are  used  to  distinguish  these  two 
positions. 

The  common  U^m  oi  target  used  on  the  Boston  rod  is  shown 
in  Fig,  40,  Instead  of  this  target  one  of  a  design  similar  to 
that  in  Fig.  41  is  sometimes  used,  in  which  the  white  strip  in 
the  center  may  be  bisected  by  the  horizontal  cross-hair. 
Bisection  is  more  precise  under  all  conditions  than  setting  on  a 


Fig.  40,     Boston'  Rod  Target. 


Fig.  41.    Bisection  Target, 


single  line    or    on    the  division    line    between    two  surfaces  of 
different  color. 

A  serious  objection  to  the  Boston  rod  is  that  m  reversing  it 
(changing  from  long  to  short  rod)  any  error  in  the  position  of 
the  target  with  reference  to  the  scale  is  doubled  by  the  reversalj 
and  such  an  error  is  not  readily  eliminated* 

103,  HEW  YORK  Rod.  —  The  New  York  rod  (Fig.  39) 
consists  of  two  strips  of  wood,  arranged  similarly  to  those  of  the 
Boston  rod.  Unlike  the  latter  the  target  on  the  New  York 
rod  is  movable.  For  "short  rod"  the  target  is  moved  up  or 
down  on  the  rod  until  the  proper  height  is  reached.  The  face 
of  the  rod  is  gradoatet!  to  hundredths  of  a  foot.  The  vernier  is 
on  the  target  itself  and  reads  to  thousandths  of  a  foot.  The 
graduations  on  the  rod  cannot  be  read  from  the  instrument  except 
at  short  distances.  For  ♦*  long  rod  "  the  target  is  set  at  the 
highest  graduatioup  usually  6,5  ft,,  and  clamped  to  one  of  the 
sliding  strips  which  is  then  raised  imtil  the  target  is  in  the  right 
position,  A  clamp  is  provided  for  holding  the  two  strips 
together.  The  reading  for  "  long  rod  "  is  found  on  the  side  of 
the  strip  that  is  raised,  and  opposite  the  vernier  which  is  on  the 
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other  stripp  the  scale  reading  downward.     In  this  case  the  rtxl 
cannot  be  read  directly  from  the  inslrnment. 

104,  PHILADELPHIA  ROD,  —  This  FtKl  has  the  graduations 
inly  painted  on  its  face  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  self-reading 

(Fig:  39).  It  has  a  target  reading  to  thousandths,  like  that 
of  the  New  York  rod.  In  some  cases  the  target  has  no  vernier 
but  is  graduated  directly  to  0.005  ^^-  J  the  thousandths  can  be 
readily  estimated.  The  rod  is  extended  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  New  York  rod,  and  it  can  be  read  to  0,005  ^t.  and  estimated 
to  0,001  ft.  by  means  of  a  scale  fastened  on  the  back  of  the  rod. 
When  the  rod  is  fully  extended,  the  graduations  on  the  frcmt 
face  are  continuous  and  the  readings  can  be  made  directly  by 
the  levelman  if  desired. 

105,  SPECIAL  SELF-READmo  RODS.  —  There  are  a  large 
number  of  self-reading  hkIs  of  special  design.  One  of  the  com- 
monest types  sho%vn  in  Fig,  39*  is  similar  to  the  Philadelphia 
rod  except  that  it  has  no  target  and  is  not  graduated  closer  than 

enths,     The  figures  on  the  face  of  the  rod  are  made  of  definite 

ht  (0.06  or  0.08  ft.)  and  of  definite  thickness  (O.Oi  or  0,02 

:i)  so  that  it  is  easy  for  the  levelman  to  estimate  the  readings 

o  hundredths  of  a  foot.     These  rods  are  usually  constructed 

that  they  can  be  extended  for  *'long  rod"  readings. 

106,  Tape  Rod**  —  The  taj>e  rod  (Fig.  39)  is  a  self-reading 
rod  of  decidedly  different  design  from  the  Philadelphia  rod.  It 
is  a  wo<xien  rod  made  in  one  piece  with  a  metal  roller  set  in  it 
near  each  end.  Passing  over  these  rollers  is  a  continuous  steel 
band  20  ft.  long  and  0,1  ft.  wide,  on  the  outside  of  which  for 
its  entire  length  is  painted  a  scale  graduated  to  feet,  tenths,  and 
half-tenths,  with  the  details  of  the  numbers  so  designed  that 
readings  to  the  nearest  0.0 1  ft.  can  readily  be  made.  Unlike  the 
other  rods  mentioned  the  scale  reads  down  on  the  face  of  the 
rod  instead  ot  up.  It  is  provided  with  a  clamp  so  that  the  metal 
band,  or  tape,  can  he  set  at  any  desired  reading  and  held  firmly 
in  that  position.     The  use  of  this  tyi>e  of  rod  is  limited  to  cer- 


This  rod  was  invented  by  THomaiS  F.  Richardson  and  k  used  extensively 
by  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board  of  Boston,  Mass, 
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tain  kinds  of  work,  its  advaalagc  being  the  time  saved  in  calcu- 
lations as  explained  in  Art,  228,  p,  206* 

107.  Precise  Level  Rod-  —  The  self-reading  rod  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  made  of  a  sing^le  piece 
of  wood,  soaked  in  paraffin  to  prevent  changes  in  length  due  tt> 
moisture.  Metal  plugs  are  inserted  at  equal  distances  so  that 
changes  in  length  can  be  accurately  determined.  It  is  divided 
into  centimeters,  painted  alternately  black  and  white.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  rod  carries  a  foot-plate.  The  meters  and  centimeters 
are  read  directly  and  the  millimeters  estimated.  This  rod  has 
attached  to  it  a  thermometer,  and  a  level  for  plumbing. 

108.  Advantages  of  the  Self-Reading  Rod.  —  While  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  speed  with  which  leveling  can  be  accomplished 
by  use  of  the  self- reading  rod  is  well  understood,  it  is  also  true 


Fig.  42.    Roi>  Levels. 


although  not  so  generally  recognized  that  very  accurate  results 
can  be  obtained.  For  any  single  reading  the  error  may  be 
larger  than  with  the  target  rod,  but  the  errors  of  estimating 
fractional  parts  are  compensatiog,  so  that  in  the  long  run  thu 
results  are  found  to  be  very  accurate.  Precise  leveling  carried 
on  by  the  U,  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  by  European 
surveys  has  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  such  rods*     The 
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self -reading  rod  might  to  advantage  be  more  generally  used  than 
it  is  at  present. 

109.  Attachments  to  the  Rod  for  Plumbing.  —  In  accurate 
work  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  some  device  for  holding  the 
rod  plumb.  Spirit  levels  attached  to  brass  ** angles"  which  may 
be  secured  to  a  corner  of  the  rod  are  very  convenient.  Two 
patterns  are  shown  in  Fig,  42.  In  some  rods  the  kvels  are  set 
permanently  into  the  rod  itself. 

no.  Effect  of  Heat  and  Moisture.  —  Changes  of  temperature 
do  not  have  a  serious  effect  on  rods  since  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
po nsion  of  wood  is  smalL  The  efifect  of  moisture  is  greater, 
however,  and  consequently  if  very  accurate  leveling  is  to  be 
done  the  rod  shi>u]d  be  compared  frequently  with  a  standard 
Rods  soaked  in  paraffin  are  less  affected  by  moisture  than  those 
which  have  not  been  so  treated, 

USE  OF  THE  LEVEL  AITO  ROD. 

Ill*  In  order  to  obtain  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
two  points,  hold  the  rod  at  the  first  point  and,  while  the  instru- 
ment is  level,  lake  a  rod-reading^.  This  is  the  distance  that  the 
bottom  of  the  rod  is  Ixilow  the  line  of  sight  of  the  level  Then 
take  a  rod-reading  on  the  second  point  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  rod-readings  is  the  difference  tn  elevation  of 
the  two  points. 

112.  TO  LEVEL  THE  INSTRUMENT.  —  Set  Up  the  tnstru- 
ment  in  such  a  position  that  the  rod  can  be  seen  when  held  on 
either  point  and  at  such  height  that  the  horizontal  cross- 
hair will  strike  somewhere  on  the  rod.  In  setting  up  the  level, 
time  will  be  saved  if  the  habit  is  formed  of  doing  nearly  all  of 
the  leveling  by  means  of  the  tripod  legs,  using  the  leveling 
screws  only  for  slight  motions  of  the  bubble  in  bringing  it  to  the 
middle  of  the  tube.  Turn  the  telescope  so  that  it  is  directly 
over  two  opposite  leveling  screws.  Bring  the  bubble  to  the 
center  of  the  tube  approximately;  then  turn  the  telescope  until 
it  is  over  the  other  pair  of  leveling  screws  and  bring  the  bubble 
exactly  to  the  center.  Move  the  telescope  back  to  the  first 
position  and  level  carefully,  and  again  to  the  second  position  if 
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necessary.  If  the  instrument  is  in  adjustment  and  is  properly 
leveled  in  both  directions,  then  the  bubble  will  remain  in  the 
center  during  an  entire  revolution  of  the  telescope  about  the 
vertical  axis.  The  instrument  should  not  be  clamped  ordinartly, 
but  this  may  be  necessary  *under  some  circumstances,  for  ex- 
ample! in  a  strong  wind. 

113.  TO  TAKE  A  ROD-READING.  — The  rodman  holds  the 
rod  on  the  first  point,  taking  pains  to  keep  it  as  nearly  plumb  as 
possible.  The  levelman  focuses  the  telescope  on  the  rod,  and 
brings  the  bubble  to  the  center  while  the  telescope  is  point- 
ing at  the  rod,  because  leveHng  over  both  sets  of  screws  will  not 
make  the  bubble  remain  in  the  center  in  all  positions  unless  the 
adjustment  is  perfect.  If  a  target  rod  is  used,  the  target  should 
be  set  so  that  the  horizontal  cross-hair  bisects  it  while  the  bubble 
is  in  the  center  of  the  tube.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  trust  the 
bubble  to  remain  in  the  center;  it  should  be  examined  just 
before  setting  the  target  and  immediately  afterward,  at  every  read- 
ing. The  levelman  signals  the  rodman  to  move  the  target  up  or 
down.  When  the  center  of  the  target  coincides  with  the  hori- 
zontal cross-hair  the  levelman  signals  the  rodman,  "All  right*' 
(Art.  115),  and  the  rodman  clamps  the  target  and  reads  the 
rod.  This  reading  is  then  recorded  in  the  note-book.  In  ac- 
curate work  the  levelman  should  check  the  position  of  the  target 
after  it  has  been  clamped  to  make  sure  that  it  has  not  slipped 
in  clamping.  For  readings  to  hundredths  of  a  foot  it  is  not  neces^ 
sary  to  clamp  the  target ;  the  rod  nun  can  hold  the  two  parts  of 
the  rod  firmly  together  while  he  reads  it. 

While  the  levelman  is  sighting  the  target,  the  rodman  should 
stand  beside  the  rod  so  that  he  can  hold  it  as  nearly  vertical  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight.  The  levelman  can 
tell  by  means  of  the  vertical  cross-hair  whether  it  is  plumb  in 
the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  rod  be  held  plumb.  Vertical  lines  on  build- 
ings are  a  great  aid  to  the  rcxlman  in  judging  when  his  ro^l  is 
plumK  If  the  wind  is  not  blowing  the  rodman  can  tell  when 
the  rod  is  plumb  by  balancing  it  on  the  point. 

114,  Waving  the  Rod,  —  In  careful  work  when  the  '^long 
rod  *'  is  used  it  may  be  plumbed  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
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sight  by  "  waving  the  rmV  To  do  this  the  rodman  stands 
directly  behind  the  rod  and  inclines  it  toward  the  instrument  so 
that  the  target  will  drop  below  the  line  of  sight.  He  then  slowly 
draws  it  backj  causing  the  target  to  rise.  It  will  be  highest 
when  the  rod  is  plumb.  If  at  any  point  the  target  appears 
above  the  cross-hair  it  should  be  lowered.  If,  while  the  rod  is 
being  wavedi  the  target  does  not  reach  the  cross-hair  the  target 
must  be  raised  and  the  process  repeated  until  as  the  rod  is 
waved  there  appears  to  be  just  one  place  where  the  target  coin- 
cides with  the  horizontal  line  of  sight,  Whenever  close  results 
are  desired  it  will  be  well  to  take  several  readings  on  each  point 
and  use  the  mean. 

115,  Signals.  —  While  the  rodman  is  seldom  very  far  away 
from  the  levt-lman  in  this  work  still  it  is  often  convenient  to  use 
hand  signals.     The  following  are  commonly  used  in  leveling. 

"  6^"  or  ** Doivn,*'  —  Th^  levelman  motions  to  the  rodman 
by  raising  his  arm  above  his  shoulder  for  an  upward  motion  and 
dropping  his  arm  below  his  waist  for  a  downward  motion.  A 
slow  motion  indicates  that  the  target  should  be  moved  a  consid- 
erable amount  and  a  quick  motion  indicates  a  s^hort  distance. 

** Ail  Ri^hL''  —  The  levelman  extends  both  hands  hori* 
zontally  and  waves  them  up  ant!  down. 

'*  Pitimb  the  Red.'' — The  hand  is  extended  vertically  above 
the  head  and  moved  slowly  in  the  direction  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  rod  plumbed. 

**  7aiY  a  Tit  ruing  Pcint,''  ^Th^:  arm  is  swung  slowly  in  a 
circle  above  the  head. 

^* Pick  up  the  Level'" — When  a  new  set-up  of  the  level  is 
desired  the  chief  of  party  signals  the  levelman  by  extending 
both  arms  downward  and  outward  and  then  raising  them  quickly. 

Some  surveyors  use  a  system  of  signals  for  communicating 
the  rod-readings,  but  mistakes  are  liable  to  be  made  unless  great 
care  is  used 

116.  DIFFERENTIAL  LEVELING,  —  Differential  leveling  is  the 
name  given  to  the  process  of  finding  the  difference  in  eleva- 
tion of  any  two  points.  In  Art.  1 1 1  the  simplest  case  of  differ- 
ential leveling  is  described.  When  the  points  are  far  apart  the 
instrument  is  set  up  and  a  rod*reading  is  taken  on  the  first  point* 
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This  is  called  a  backsight  ox  plus  sight  and  is  usually  written  B,  S, 
or  +  5.  Next  the  rod  is  taken  to  some  well-defined  point  which 
will  not  change  in  elevation  (such  as  the  top  of  a  firm  rock) 
and  held  upon  it  and  a  reading  taken.  This  is  called  2i  foresight 
or  minus  sight  and  is  written  F.  5.  or  —  5.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  readings  gives  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
this  new  point  and  the  first  point.  This  second  point  is  called  a 
tunting  point  and  is  written  T,  P,  The  level  is  next  set  up  in 
a  new  position  and  a  backsight  taken  on  the  turning  point.     A 


Fig.  43.    Diagram  Illustrating  Differential  Leveling. 

new  turning  point  is  then  selected  and  a  foresight  taken  upon  it. 
This  process  is  continued  until  the  foresifjht  is  taken  on  the  final 
point.  The  elevation  of  the  last  point  above  the  first  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  backsights  minus  the  sum  of  all  the  foresights. 
If  the  result  is  negative,  i.e.,  if  the  sum  of  the  foresights  is  the 
greater,  then  the  last  point  is  below  the  first.  The  form  of  notes 
for  this  work  is  shown  below,  and  the  fieldwork  is  illustrated  by 
Fig-  43- 


117-  The  Proper  Length  of  Sight. —  The  proper  length  of 
sight  will  depend  upon  the  distance  at  which  the  rod  app^rs 
distinct  and  steady  to  the  levelman,  upon  the  variations  in  read- 
ings taken  on  the  same  pointy  and  upon  the  degree  of  precision 
required.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  length  oi  sight  should 
not  exceed  about  300  ft.  where  elevations  to  the  nearest  0.0 j  ft.  are 
desired  **BoiHng"  of  the  air  due  to  irregular  refraction  is  fre- 
quently sotroublesome  that  longsightscannot  be  taken  accurately. 

If  the  level  is  out  of  adjustment  the  resulting  error  in  the  rod- 
reading  is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  instrument  to  the 
rod.  If  the  level  is  at  equal  distances  from  the  rod  the  errors  are 
equal  and  since  it  is  the  difference  of  the  rod-readings  that  gives 
the  difference  in  elevation^  the  error  is  eliminated  from  the  final 
result  if  the  rod  man  makes  the  distance  to  the  point  where  the 
foresight  is  taken  equal  to  the  distance  to  the  backsight  by  count- 
ing his  paces  as  he  goes  from  one  point  to  the  othor. 

118.  Effect  of  the  Earth's  Curvature  and  of  Refraction  on 
Leveling, —  Since  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  very  nearly  spherical, 
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the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  make  this  offset  from  the 
tangent  appear  to  be  A'B  which  is  about  one-seventh  part  smaller 
than  A' A,  This  offset,  corrected  for  refraction,  is  about  0.57 
ft.  in  one  mile ;  for  300  ft.  it  is  0.002  ft. ;  for  500  ft.,  0.005  ft.  ; 
for  1000  ft.,  0.020  ft.  If  the  rod  is  equally  distant  from  the 
instrument  on  the  foresight  and  backsight  the  effect  of  curva- 
ture and  refraction  is  eliminated  from  the  result. 

119.  PRECAUTIONS  IN  LEVEL  WORK.  —  Nearly  all  of  the 
precautions  mentioned  in  Art.  68,  p.  55,  for  the  transit  instru- 
ment, are  also  applicable  to  the  level.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  strike  the  rod  on  the  ground  after  it  has  been  clamped 
and  before  it  has  been  read. 


ADJUSTMENTS  OF  THE  LEVEL. 
I.    ADJU3TMENTS  OF  THE  WYE  LEVEL. 

120.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  CROSS-HAIRS.  —  (a)  To  make  the 
Horizontal  Cross-Hair  truly  Horizontal  when  the  Instrument  is 
Leveled.  This  may  be  done  by  rotating  the  cross-hair  ring  as  in 
the  case  of  the  transit  (Art.  71,  p.  57),  if  the  instrument  is  so 
constructed  that  the  telescope  cannot  be  rotated  in  the  wyes. 
In  many  instruments  the  telescope  can  be  rotated  in  the  wyes. 
In  some  levels  the  telescope  is  always  free  to  rotate  in  the 
wyes,  while  others  are  provided  with  a  stop  regulated  by  an  ad- 
justing screw,  which  prevents  the  telescope  from  rotating  beyond 
a  certain  point. 

The  instrument  is  leveled  and  some  point  found  which  is 
covered  by  the  horizontal  cross-hair.  The  telescope  is  turned 
slowly  about  the  vertical  axis  so  that  the  point  appears  to  traverse 
the  field  of  view.  If  the  point  remains  on  the  cross-hair  the  ad- 
justment is  perfect.  If  it  does  not,  then  an  adjustment  must  be 
made,  the  manner  of  doing  this  depending  upon  the  construction 
of  the  instrument.  If  the  telescope  cannot  be  rotated  in  the 
wyes  the  adjustment  is  made  by  rotating  the  cross-hair  ring, 
similar  to  the  adjustment  described  in  Art.  71,  p,  57.  If  the  tele- 
scope has  a  stop-screw  this  must  be  moved  until  the  instrument 
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satisfies  this  test.  If  the  telescope  can  rotate  freely  in  the  wyes 
it  can  be  turned  by  hand  until  it  satisfies  the  test.  Since  there 
is  nothing  to  hold  the  telescope  in  this  position  the  adjustment 
in  the  last  case  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  at  any  time, 

121.  (b)  When  the  above  adjustment  is  completed  the  Line 
of  Sight  should  be  made  to  Coincide  with  the  Axis  of  Pivots,  or 
Parallel  to  it.  (See  Fig.  45.)  PlUI  out  the  pins  which  hold  the 
clips  on  the  telescope  and  tura  the  clips  back  so  that  the  telescope 
is  free  to  turn  in  the  wyes.  Sight  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
hairs at  some  wcll<lefined  point,  using  the  leveling  screws  for  the 
vertical  motion  and  the  clamp  and  tangent  screw  for  the  hori- 
z<jntal  motion.      Then   rotate  the 

telescope  180^  in  the  wyes,  so  that 
the  level  tube  is  above  the  tele- 
scope. The  intersection  of  the 
cross-hairs  should  still  be  on  the 
point.  If  not,  move  the  hori^eontal 
cross-hair  half- way  back  to  its  first 
position  by  means  of  the  upper  and 
lower  adjusting  screws  of  the  cross- 
hair ring.  Then  move  the  vertical 
cross-hair  half-way  back  to  its  first 
position  by  the  other  pair  of  screws. 
Repeat  the  test  until  the  adjust- 
ment is  perfect, 

122.  Adjustmewt  of  the  Level  Tube,  —  To  make  the 
Line  of  Sight  and  the  Level  Tube  Parallel  to  Each  Other.  Two 
methoiis  are  used,  —  the  (iincf,  or  *' ptg,''  method  and  the  in- 
direci  method.  While  the  former  is  the  only  one  applicable  to 
the  dumpy  level  either  one  can  be  used  for  the  vv^e  level, 
although  the  indirect  methml  is  the  simpler. 

123.  ADJUSTMEWT  OF  THE  LEVEL  TUBE  BY  INDIRECT 
METHOD*  — (a)  To  put  the  Axis  of  the  Bubble  Tube  in  the  Same 
Plane  with  the  Line  of  Sight*  Bring  the  bubble  to  the  center  of 
the  tube  and  rotate  the  telescope  in  the  wyes  for  a  few  de- 
grees (very  little  is  necessary) ;  if  the  bubble  moves  toward  one 
end  of  the  tube  that  end  must  be  the  higher,  which  indicates 
:he  direction  in  which  the  adjustment  should  be  made.     Move 
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the  screws  controlling  the  lateral  movement  of  the  tube  until  the 
bubble  returns  to  the  center.  Test  the  adjustment  by  rotating 
the  telescope  each  way. 

124.  (b)  To  make  the  Axis  of  the  Bubble  Tub3  and  the  Line  of 
Sight  Parallel  to  Each  Other.  First  clamp  the  instrument  (over  a 
pair  of  leveling  screws),  then  bring  the  bubble  to  the  center  of 
the  tube,  lift  the  telescope  out  of  the  wyes,  turn  it  end  for  end 
and  set  it  down  in  the  wyes,  the  eye  end  now  being  where  the 
objective  was  originally.  (See  Fig.  46.)  This  operation  must 
be  performed  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the  slightest  jar  of  the 
instrument  will  vitiate  the  result.  If  the  bubble  returns  to  the 
center  of  the  tube,  the  axis  of  the  tube  is  in  the  correct  position. 
If  it  does  not  return  to  the  center,  the  end  of  the  tube  provided 

LINE  OF  SIGHT 


Fig.  40. 


Adjustment  of  the  Bubble  Tube  by  Indirect  Method. 


with  the  vertical  adjustment  should  be  moved  until  the  bubble 
moves  half-way  back  to  the  center.  This  test  must  be  repeated 
to  make  sure  that  the  movement  is  due  to  defective  adjustment 
and  not  to  the  jarring  of  the  instrument. 

125.   ADJUSTMEirr  OF  THE  WYES.  —  To  make   the  Axis  of 
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Fig.  47.    Adjustment  of  the  Wyes. 


ADJUSTMENTS  OF  THE   DUMPY   LEVEL 

the  L€vel  Tube  Perpendicular  to  the  Vertical  Axis  of  the  Instniment, 

Bring  the  two  clips  down  over  the  telescope  and  fasten  them. 
Level  the  instrument,  bring  the  bubble  precisely  to  the  middle 
of  the  tube  over  one  set  of  leveling  screwsi  and  then  turn  the 
telescope  iSo"^  about  the  vertical  axis.  If  the  bubble  moves 
from  the  center  bring  it  half-way  back  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
screws  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  wye  supports.  (See  Fig.  47.) 
Since  the  bubble  is  brought  to  the  center  of  the  tube  each 
time  a  rod-reading  is  taken  this  last  adjustment  in  no  way  affects 
the  accuracy  of  the  leveling  work  but  is  a  convenience  and  a 
saving  of  time. 


II,    ADJtJSTMEKTS  OF  THE  DUMPY  LEVEL, 


126,  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  CROSS-Hatr.  —  If  the  horizon- 
tal cross-hair  is  not  truly  horizontal  when  the  mstrument  is  level 
it  should  be  made  so  by  rotating  the  cross  hair  ring  as  described 

\m  the  adjustment  of  the  transit,  Art.  71,  p.  57, 

127*  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  BlTBBLE  TtTBE,  —  To  make  the 
Axis  of  the  Bubble  Tube  Perpendicular  to  the  Vertical  Axis.  Owing 

f  to  the  construction  of  the  dumpy  level  it  is  necessary  to  make 
this  adjustment  before  making  the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the 
bubble  tube.  It  is  done  by  centering  the  bubble  over  one  i>air 
of  leveling  screws,  and  turning  the  instrument  180°  about  the 
vertical  axis.  If  the  bubble  does  not  remain  in  the  center  of  the 
tulse,  move  it  half-way  back  to  the  center  by  means  of  theadjust- 

I  ing  screws  on  the  level  tube. 

128*  THE  DIRECT,  OR  *'  PEG,"  ADJUSTMENT,  — To  make  the 
Line  of  Sight  Parallel  to  the  Axis  of  the  Bubble.  (See  Fig.  48.) 
Select  two  points  A  and  By  say,  200  ft.  or  more  apart  Set  up 
the  level  close  to  A  so  that  when  a  rod  is  held  upon  it  the  eye- 
piece will  be  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  rod. 
Look  through  the  telescope  wrong  end  to  at  the  rod  and  find  the 
reading  opposite  the  center  of  the  field.  After  a  little  experience 
it  wi!I  be  found  that  this  can  be  done  very  accurately.     From 

I  the  fact  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rod  is  visible  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  set  a  pencil-point  on  the  rod  at  the  center  of 
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the  small  field  of  view.  Turn  the  telescope  toward  B  and  take 
a  rod-reading  on  it  in  the  usual  way,  being  certain  that  the  bub- 
ble is  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  The  difference  between  these 
two  rod-readings  is  the  difference  of  ele\'ation  of  the  two  points 
plus  or  minus  the  error  of  adjustment.  The  level  is  next  taken  to 
B  and  the  above  operation  is  repeated.  The  result  is  the  differ- 
ence in  elex'ation  minus  or  plus  the  same  error  of  adjustment. 
The  mean  of  the  two  results  is  the  true  difference  in  elevation  of 
points  A  and  B-  Knowing  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  two  points  and  the  height  of  the  instrument  above  B  the  rod- 
rciiding  at  A  which  will  bring  the  target  on  the  same  level  as 
the  instrument  may  be  computed.  The  bubble  is  brought  to  the 
center  of  the  tube  and  the  horizontal  cross-hair  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws  on  the  cross-hair  ring  until  the 
line  of  sight  strikes  the  target.  In  this  method  the  small  error 
due  to  curvature  of  the  earth  (nearly  o.ooi  ft.  for  a  200-ft.  sight) 
has  been  neglected. 

ICxAMPLE.  (See  Fig.  48.) 

Instrument  at  A. 

Rod  leading  on       A  «  4.062 

Rod  reading  on        H  c=  5.129 

Dilf.  in  clev.  of  A  and  H=  1.0O7 
Iimtiuincnt  at  H. 

Rod  lesuling  on      H  '=  5.076 

Rod  trading  on      A  ^^  4.127 

Dili.  In  cli'V.  of  H  and  A  >«  0.949 

1 .067  -4-  0.040 
M»'mi  of  two  diff.  in  i-Iev. =  1.008  true  diff.  in  elev. 

InniMinirnt  in  now  5.076  alwve  B. 

Rod  leading  iit  A  nhould  be  5.076  —  1.008  «=  4.068  to  give  a  level  sight. 

The  pc^^  method  may  be  used  for  adjusting  the  wye  level  or 
tlir  It.iimit,  tlu?  difference  being  that  in  the  di^pipy  level  the  axis 
ol  ilir  liiiliblr  tube  is  first  made  horizontal  and  then  the  line  of 
hHf,\\\  i'y  liinu^'jjt  parallel  to  it,  while  in  the  wye  level  and  in  the 
\iAni%i\  Ijir  line*  oi  sight  is  first  made  horizontal  and  then  the  axis 
ol  iIm-  hiihhlf  tube  is  made  parallel  to  it.  Consequently,  in  the 
I'/iiiMi  lAur  tlu!  (Toss-hair  ring  is  moved  in  adjusting  whereas  in 
ihr  l.iliri  case  the  adjustment  is  made  in  the  bubble  tube.     This 
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adjustment  in  its  simplest  form  is  described  in  the  following 
article. 


Fig.  48.    Peg  AdjusTxMENt. 


129.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  LOCKE  HAND  LEVEL.  —  In  ad- 
justing the  hand  level  the  principle  of  the  peg  adjustment  is 
used.  The  level  is  placed  at  a  mark  A  (Fig.  49)  and  another 
mark  B  in  line  with  the  cross-hair  is  made,  say,  100  ft.  away, 


Fig.  49.    Peg  Adjustment  for  Hand  Level. 

when  the  bubble  is  in  the  middle.  The  level  is  then  taken  to 
By  held  so  that  its  center  is  at  the  height  of  this  mark,  and 
sighted  toward  the  first  point.     A  third  point  C  is  marked  in 
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line  with  the  cross-hair  when  the  bubble  is  in  the  middle.  The 
point  midway  between  A  and  C  is  at  the  same  level  as  B,  The 
adjustment  is  made  by  screws  which  move  the  horizontal  wire. 

130.    COMMON    SOURCES    OF    ERROR   IN    LEVELING.— 

1.  Improper  focusing  (parallax). 

2.  Bubble  not  in  middle  of  tube  at  instant  of  sighting. 

3.  RihI  not  held  plumb. 

4.  Foresights   and   corresponding    backsights   on    tumbig 

ixnnts  not  equally  distant  from  the  instrument. 

5.  Poor  turning  points  selected.     (See  Art.  224,  p.  202.) 

131.    COMMON   MISTAKES.— 

I .    l*\>rcsight  and  Backsight  not  taken  on  exactly  the  same 

|X)int. 
.».    Neglecting  to  set  target  accurately  when  "long  rod"  is 

uscil. 
y    In  the  use  of  the  self-reading  rod  neglecting  to  clamp  the 

ro<l  at  the  proper  place  when  "long  rod  *'  is  used. 
.|     Ur.uling  the  wrong  foot-mark  or  tenth-mark. 
I,     111  keeping  notes, — getting  F.  S.  in  B.  S.  column   or 

(I     In  working  nj)  notes,  adding  F.  S.  or  subtracting  B.  S. 

PROBLEMS. 

I     \   wyr  Irxi'I  wrt.H  trstcd  for  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bubble,  as  follows: 
llti-  ifil  w.ii»  \\M  MM  A  iMiint  200  ft.  away;  the  bubble  was  moved  over  13.6  divi- 

„i f  till*  «.  .ilr.  \\\v  luil  itsuiinKS  at  the  two  extreme  positions  of  the  bubble 

,«i.»i.  I  |i.n  .nitl  I  s  •«      Compute  the  average  angular  value  of  one  division  of  the 

4     \  iliiMipN  li'vrl  wai  ti'Nlrtl  by  the  peg  method  with  the  following  results. 

hiHiiNMiMii  rtl  W  Instrument  at  i9  :  — 

I    n.  ..I.  .•/,  ^  M«i  +  S.  on  ^,3.900 

t:   Ml.  //,  I  sM.;  -  S.  on  A,  3.250 

t  m  »  »!.•   ♦'..!  M..«illii«  iiii  .i  !•»  Kiv»*  a  level  line  of  sight,  the  instrument  remaining 
,       .,».....  //      \V.i«  Ihii   linr  of   sight  inclined   upward  or  downward?     How 

!...(    If  f 
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3.  The  target  on  a  Boston  rod  has  been  disturbed  and  it  is  desired  to  find  oat 
if  the  target  is  in  the  correct  position  with  reference  to  the  scale.  Describe  a 
method  by  which  the  amount  of  this  error  can  be  determined. 

4.  A  New  York  rod  is  found  to  be  0.002  ft.  short,  due  to  wear  on  the  brass 
foot-plate.  Explain  what  effect  this  will  have  in  finding  the  difference  in  eleva- 
tion between  two  points. 

5.  (a).  A  level  is  set  up  and  a  +  S.  of  5.098  is  taken  on  a  point  400  ft.  away, 
then  a  —  S.  of  3.260  is  taken  on  a  point  900  ft.  away.  What  is  the  curvature  and 
refraction  correction  ?     What  is  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  two  points? 

(b).  In  another  case  a  +  S.  of  8.2^6  was  taken  on  a  point  100  ft.  away 
and  a  —  S.  of  6.405  taken  on  a  point  600  ft.  away.  What  is  the  curvature  and 
refraction  correction  ?     What  is  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  two  points  ? 
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LAND  SXJRVBTINa. 

132.  Surveying  for  area.  ^ In  surveying  a  field  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  its  area  the  instruments  and  methods 
used  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  degree  of  accuracy 
required.  If  it  is  permissible  to  have  an  error  in  the  area  of, 
say,  0.5  per  cent  then  the  compass  and  chain  may  be  used.  If 
accuracy  much  greater  than  this  is  required  it  vnll  be  necessary 
to  use  the  transit  and  the  steel  tape.  At  the  present  time, 
howeverp  in  nearly  all  work  except  surveys  of  farms  and  wood- 
lands, the  transit  is  used  even  under  conditions  where  the 
compass  would  give  the  required  accuracy; 

In  surveying  a  field  all  the  angles  and  lengths  of  the  sides 
e  determined  consecutively,  the  survey  ending  at  the  iM>int 
from  which  it  was  started.  Then  by  trigonometry  the  position  of 
the  final  point  or  of  any  other  point  with  relation  to  the  starting 
point  can  be  readily  calculated.  If  the  survey  were  absolutely 
accurate  the  last  point  as  calculated  would  coincide  with  the 
first,  but  this  condition  is  never  attained  in  practice.  The 
calculated  distance  between  the  two,  divided  by  the  perimeter 
of  the  field,  is  usually  called  the  err^r  of  chmre  ;*  it  is  often 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  in  which  the  numerator  is 
unity.    In  surveying  with  a  compass   and   chain    the  error  of 

closure  expected  is  about  i  part  in  500*  expressed  as  -■ 

K  500 

■^      133.    SURVEYIHG  FOR  AREA  WITH   COMPASS  AlfD  CHAIH,  — 

^■11  the  area  alone  is  desired  the  surveyor's  4*rod  chain  will  be 

^H^       *  The  term  irr^  &f  chsttre  more  properly  applies  to  the  aciuaJ  distance  by 
^^Trliich  the  survey  falls  to  close,  but  as  (his  is  generally  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
fractioti  the  term  has  commonly  been  applied  to  the  Utter. 
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convenient  on  account  of  the  simple  relation  existing  between 
the  square  chain  and  the  acre  (Art.  4,  p.  3).  In  making  a  survey 
enclosing  an  area  it  is*  customary  to  begin  at  some  convenient 
corner  and  to  take  the  bearings  and  the  distances  in  order 
around  the  field.  As  the  measurements  are  made  they  are 
recorded  in  a  field  note-book.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the 
sides  in  order,  but  since  they  must  be  arranged  in  order  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  area  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  them 
so  arranged  in  the  original  notes.  If  the  length  and  bearing 
of  any  side  are  omitted  the  area  is  nevertheless  completely 
determined  (Art.  397,  p.  366),  but  as  these  two  measurements 
furnish  a  valuable  check  on  the  accuracy  of  all  the  measurements 
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Fig.  60.     Notes  of  Chain  and  Compass  Survey. 


they  never  should  be  omitted  if  they  can  be  taken.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  every  survey  that  check  measurements 
should  be  taken.  Even  a  few  rough  checks  taken  in  the  field 
which  will  require  only  a  little  extra  time  often  prove  to  be  of 
great  value  in  detecting  mistakes.  Both  a  forward  bearing  and 
a  back  (or  reversed)  bearing  should  be  taken  at  each  corner ; 
from  these  the  angle  at  a  corner  can  be  obtained  free  from  error 
due  to  any  local  attraction  of  the  needle.  The  above  process 
gives  a  series  of  connected  straight  lines  and  their  bearings 
(or  the  angles  between  them),  which  is  called  a  traverse. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  set  the  compass  up  at  the  corners 
of  the  property,  and  in  such  cases  assumed  lines  running 
parallel  or  approximately  parallel  to  the  property  lines  can  be 
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surveyed  as  described  in  Art  134,  and  the  area  determined. 
In  some  cases  the  compass  can  be  set  on  the  property  line  at 
an  intermediate  point  and  the  bearing  obtained,  but  the  sur- 
veyor must  be  sure  that  there  is  no  local  attraction  of  the  needle 
at  this  point.  All  points  where  the  compass  is  set  should 
be  marked  and  described  so  that  they  can  be  found  again.  If 
any  instrument  point  is  not  otherwise  defined  it  may  be  tem- 
porarily marked  by  a  small  stake  and  several  reference 
measurements  made  from  this  stake  to  prominent  objects 
nearby^  so  that  its  position  can  be  relocated  if  the  stake  is  lost. 
These  measurements  are  called  ties,    - 

Notes  of   the  traverse  are   usually    recorded  as  shown   in 
Fig.  so. 


SURVEY  OF  FIELD  WITH  TRAlfSIT  AlTD  TAPE. 

134.  SURVEY  OF  A  FIELD  BY  A  TRAVERSE,  ^^  Surveying 
a  field  for  area  can  usually  be  done  in  one  of  the  three  following 
ways, 

(l).  By  setting  up  the  transit  at  the  corners  of  the  property 
and  measuring  the  angles  directly ;  the  distances  being  measured 
directly  along  the  property  lines. 

(2).  When  the  property  lines  are  so  occupied  by  buildings 
or  fences  that  the  transit  cannot  be  set  up  at  the  corners*  but 
the  distances  can  still  be  measured  along  the  property  lines,  then 
the  angles  at  the  corners  are  obtained  by  measuring  the  angles 
between  lines  which  are  iiarallel  to  the  property  lines* 

(3).  If  the  boundaries  of  the  property  are  such  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  set  the  transit  up  at  the  corners  nor  to  measure 
the  distance  directly  on  the  property  lines,  a  traverse  is  run 
approximately  parallel  to  the  property  lines  and  these  lines  con- 
nected with  the  traverse  by  means  of  angles  and  distances* 

135'  I^  ^^^  (^)  ^^^  parallel  lines  are  established  in 
the  following   manner.      Set  the  transit   up  at  some  point  £ 


a 
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(Fig.  5 1)  within  2  or  3  ft.  of  the  comer  A.  Establish  the  line  £F 
parallel  to  AD  by  making  DF  =  AH  by  trial.  Point  H  cannot 
be  seen  through  the  telescope,  but  it  is  so  near  the  instrument 
that  by  means  of  the  plumb-line  on  the  transit  it  can  be  accu- 
rately sighted  in  by  eye.  Similarly  EG  is  established  parallel  to 
AB,    Then  the  angle  FEGis  measured  ;  and  this  is  the  property 


Fig.  61.    Transit  Lines  Parallel  to  the  Sides  of  Field. 

angle  at  A,  It  is  evident  that  the  values  of  Al/sind  DFsind  of 
A/ and  BG  are  of  no  permanent  use  and  are  therefore  not  recorded 
in  the  notes.  When  practicable  it  is  advisable  to  choose  the 
transit  point,  K  for  example,  on  one  of  the  property  lines  or  its 
prolongation.  Fig.  52  is  a  set  of  notes  illustrating  either 
case  (i)  or  (2). 

136.  In  case  (3)  the  transit  can  be  set  up  at  an  arbitrary 
point  marked  by  a  stake  and  chosen  far  enough  from  one 
of  the  corners  so  that  the  telescope  can  be  focused  on  it.  In 
this  way  all  the  corners  of  the  traverse  are  chosen  so  that  the 
traverse  will  be  approximately  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  field. 
The  angles  and  distances  of  this  traverse  are  then  measured. 
To  connect  the  property  lines  with  this  traverse,  angles  and  dis- 
tances are  measured  to  the  respective  corners  of  the  property 
before  the  instrument  is  moved  to  the  next  point.  Fig.  53  is  a 
set  of  notes  illustrating  this  case.  Time  can  be  saved  in  the 
computations  and  a  good  check  on  the  work  may  be  obtained  if 
the  property  lines  are  also  measured  when  possible.  These  are 
not  only  useful  as  checks  on  the  accuracy  of  the  sur\'ey,  but  the 


Fig.  52.    Notes  of  Survey  with  Transit  ako  Tape. 
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Survey  o/Loncf  qj^S/7as  Cokmr/r,  Ar/fcn?//-  Af///Sj  Afe, 


y^eJ/s 
^Beanf  xJu/y6y9o6, 

7h/oe  0,0^  /oo  s/rorh 

ff^nfry^,  ^ffeh'c  Dec/,  /S  \  iy: 


Yiill0>N 


Fig.  63.    Notes  of  Survey  with  Transit  and  Tape. 
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length  of  the  sides  will  be  needed  in  giving  a  description  of  the 
property. 

These  three  methods  which  have  been  described  may  be 
combined  in  any  survey  according  to  circumstances, 

137.  Irregular  Curved  Boundaries. —  When  a  tract  of  laud  is 
bounded  by  an  irregular  curved  line  such  as  a  brook  it  is  custom- 
ary to  run  the  traverse  line  near  it,  sometimes  crossing  it  several 
times,  and  to  take  perpendicular  offsets  to  the  brook-  If  it  is  a 
winding  brook  with  no  distinct  turns  in  it,  offsets  at  regular  in- 
tervals are  measured  from  the  transit  line  as  in  the  portion  near 
point  A  of  Fig,  53.  Near  point  B  in  this  figure  the  brook  has 
practically  a  direct  course  between  its  turns>  in  which  case  the 
proper  measurements  to  make  are  the  offsets  to  those  points 
where  the  course  of  the  brook  changes  and  the  distances 
along  the  transit  line  between  these  offset  lines.  Since  they 
are  usually  short  the  right-angle  offset  lines  are  laid  off  by 
eye, 

138,  SUKVEY  OF  A  FIELD  BY  A  SlHGLE  SET-UP  OF 
THE  Transit,  —  When  it  is  necessary  to  economize  time  in  the 
field  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  and  of  the  time  required  to  calculate 
the  survey  the  following  method  may  be  used.  If  possible  set  up 
at  a  point  within  the  field,  preferably  near  the  middle,  from  which 
all  the  corners  can  be  seen,  and  measure  the  angles  and  distances  to 
each  corner.  In  this  way  the  field  is  divided  into  several  oblique 
triangles  in  each  of  which  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  have 
been  measured  and  fnJm  these  the  area  and  third  side  (property 
line)  can  be  computed.  As  a  check  on  the  measured  angles 
their  sum  should  be  360*^ ;  there  is  no  check  on  the  property 
lines  unless  they  are  measured  directly* 

This  method  of  surveying  a  field  may  be  employed  as  a  check 
on  one  of  the  other  methods  which  have  already  been  described, 
but  is  not  recommended  as  a  method  to  be  used  by  itself  except 
in  emergencies.  The  weak  point  in  it  is  the  low  degree  of  pre- 
cision with  which  the  angles  are  usually  measured.  Here  the 
effect  of  an  error  of,  say,  30  seconds  in  an  angle  may  often  be 
much  larger  than  the  errors  in  the  measured  distances  (Art.  352, 
p.  325)*  The  additional  measurement  of  the  properly  line  gives 
the  length  of  all  three  sides  of  the  various  triangles  into  which 
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the  field  is  divided.  If  the  area  is  calculated  from  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangles,  using  the  measured  angles  as  checks  only, 
an  accurate  result  may  be  obtained,  but  at  the  expense  of  con- 
siderable office  work. 

139.  SURVEY  OF  A  FIELD  WITH  A  TAPE  ONLY.  —  Some- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  survey  a  field  when  a  transit  is  not 
at  hand.  This  can  be  done  by  dividing  the  field  into  several  tri- 
angles and  measuring  all  their  sides.  To  insure  accuracy  of  re- 
sults the  triangles  should  be  so  chosen  that  there  are  no  angles 
in  them  less  than  30°  or  greater  than  150°.  This  method  will 
require  a  large  amount  of  computation  if  the  angles  as  well  as 
the  area  of  the  field  are  desired.  Lining  in  by  eye  will  give  ac 
curate  results  in  distances  along  the  line,  but  only  approximate 
side  measurements  can  be  obtained  from  such  a  line. 

140.  SELECTING  THE  CORNERS.  —  If  a  corner  is  marked  by  a 
slonc  bound  the  exact  point  may  be  easily  found  ;  but  where  it  is 
simply  defined  as  the  intersection  of  stone  walls  or  fences  the 
surveyor  will  have  to  examine  all  evidence  as  to  its  position  and 
use  his  judgment  in  deciding  where  the  true  corner  is  located 
(An.  151,  p.  1 16).  When  the  property  is  bounded  by  a  public 
way  or  a  town  boundary  such  data  relating  to  the  location  of  these 
lines  must  be  olnained  from  the  proper  local  authorities.  After 
determining  the  position  of  the  corner  points,  the  surveyor  should 
use  precisely  the  same  points  in  all  distance  or  angle  measure- 
ments. If  stakes  are  used  the  exact  point  is  marked  by  a  small 
tack  driven  into  the  top  of  the  stake. 

In  deciding  upon  the  location  of  the  boundary  Hues  from  an 
examination  of  artificial  features  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  customary  to  build  fences  or  walls  along  highways  entirely 
on  private  property  so  that  the  face  of  the  wall  or  fence  is  on  the 
side  line  of  the  highway.  In  cities  the  base-board  of  a  fence  is 
usually  built  so  that  its  face  is  on  the  street  line,  but  the  location 
of  the  fences  has  no  weight  when  the  street  line  is  defined  by 
stone  bounds  or  other  permanent  marks  (Art.  253,  p.  227).  For 
boundaries  between  private  lands  the  legal  line  is,  in  the  case  of 
a  stream,  the  thread  (not  necessarily  the  center)  of  the  stream  ; 
the  center  of  the  stone  wall  or  Virginia  rail  fence ;  the  line  be- 
tween the  bottom  stringer  and  the  boarding  or  pickets  of  an 
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ordinary  fence,  the  fence-posts  being  entirely  on  one  side  of  the 
boundary  line*  Not  infrequently  wo^xlland  is  marked  off  by 
blading  the  trees  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line,  the 
blazing  being  done  on  the  side  of  the  tree  nearest  the  boundary 
line.  If  a  tree  comes  directly  on  the  line  it  is  blazed  on  both 
sides  where  the  line  strikes  it.  A  small  pile  of  stones,  sometimes 
with  a  stake  in  the  center  of  the  pile,  is  often  used  to  mark  the 
corners  of  such  land, 

141.  METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE,  —  In  deciding  where  the 
traverse  shnll  be  run  the  surveyor  should  keep  in  mind  both  con- 
venience in  field  work  and  economy  in  office  work.  Frct[iicntly  a 
method  of  procedure  which  shortens  the  time  spent  in  the  field 
will  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  labor  in  the  office.  Circum- 
stances will  determine  which  method  should  be  used  If  there 
is  no  special  reason  why  the  time  in  the  field  should  be  shortened, 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  traverse  will  be  the  one  that  will 
make  the  computation  simple,  and  hence  mistakes  will  be  less 
liable  to  occun  If  the  lines  of  the  traverse  comckle  with  the 
boundary,  as  in  cases  (i)  and  (2),  the  amount  of  office  work  will 
be  the  least.  If  in  case  (3)  the  traverse  lines  are  approximately 
parallel  and  near  to  the  boundaries  of  the  property  the  computa- 
tion of  the  small  ar^is  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  traverse  is  simplified  to  some  extent. 

142.  Ties.  ^  All  important  points  temporarily  marked  by 
stakes  should  be  "tied  in,"  i.e.,  measurements  should  be  so  taken 
that    the  point  may  be  readily      ^^^ 

found  or  replaced  in  the  future,      (j^vi'ook  ^ 

There  should  be  at  least  three  \  S^.6''0irch 

h  ori z on tal  t ies  w h i c h  i n t ersect  at  ^  ^^^  ^ 

angles  not  less  than  30^.     They 

should  be  taken  from  easily  rec- 

c^^ized  definite  points,  such  as  ^^ 

blazed  trees,  stone  bounds,  fence  \rrmTq 

posts,    or   buildings.     All    such  |     I™™ 

measurements   should    I^e  care-  \^...,,.^aA 

fully  recorded,  usually  by  means        ^^^    ^     Approximate  Ties 

of  a  sketch.     Fig.    54  shows  a 

stake  located  by  ties  measured  to  tenths  of  a  foot ;  these  are  taken 
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Fig,  B5.    Exact  Ties. 


be  replaced.  In  such  cases  the 
surveyor  should  mark  carefully 
by  tack  or  crow-fuot  the  exact 
points  from  which  measure- 
ments {taken  to  j-J-g^  ft.)  are 
madcj  and  record  the  entire  information  in  the  notes  as  shown 
in  Fi^.  5  5. 

143 »  Measurement  of  the  Angles  of  the  Traverse.  —  The 
angles  of  the  traverse  may  be  measured  in  any  one  of  three  ways; 
by  measuring  the  inferior an^lc,  by  measuring  the  drjlectimt  angle^ 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  interior  angle  and  180'^,  or 
by  measuring  the  mimuf/i  angle. 

In  practice  the  deflection  angle  is  measured  directly  by  sight- 
ing back  on  the  previoas  point  with  the  vernier  at  0°  and  the 
telescope  inverted,  then  revolving  the  telescope  about  its  hori- 
zontal axis  to  the  direct  position  and  turning  the  upper  limb  tr 
the  right  or  left  until  the  next  point  is  sighted.  The  deflection 
angle  as  recorded  in  the  notes  is  marked  R  or  L  to  indicate 
whether  the  telescope  was  turned  to  the  right  or  left.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  single  measurement  of  the  deflection  angle  is  affected 
by  any  error  in  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of  sight  as  well  as  of 
the  standards.  If  the  deflection  angle  is  *' doubled  '*  by  turning 
to  the  backsight  with  the  instrument  direct  and  the  angle  re- 
peated a  check  on  the  angle  is  obtained  and  the  errors  of  adjust- 
ment are  also  eliminated  (Art,  79^  p.  61).  Where  this  procedure 
is  followed  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  the  first  backsight  wit! 
the  instrument  direct  so  that  when  the  second  foresight  is  taken 
the  instrument  will  again  be  in  the  direct  position  and  ready  for 
lining  in. 

144.  Measurement  of  Azimuth  Angles.  —  By  the  azi- 
muth method  the  angles  are  measured  as  follows.  The  transit 
is  set  up  at  a  point  A  (Fig,  56),  the  vernier  set  at  0%  the  tele- 
scope turned  until  it  points  to  the  south,  and  the  lower  plate 
clamped.     Either  the  true  or  the  magnetic  south  may  be  used^ 
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but  if  neither  is  known  any  arbitrary  direction  may  be  assumed. 
The  upper  clamp  is  locisened  and  the  telescope  sighted  on  B, 
The  angle  read  on  the  vernier  is  the  azimuth  of  AB,  the  circle 
being  read  in  a  clockwise  direction  {Art.  24^  p.  16).  The  tran- 
sit is  next  moved  to  B. 

The  azimuth  of  BC  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  t%vo  ways. 
( I  1  Invert  the  telescope  and  backsight  on  A^  the  vernier  remain- 
ing at  the  reading  it  had  at  A ;  then  clamp  the  lower  plate,  turn 
the  telescope  to  its  direct 
position,  and  sight  on  C, 
The  angle  on  the  s^ernier  is 
the  azimuth  of  BC  referred 
to  the  same  meridian  as  the 
azimuth  of  AB.  The  disad- 
vantage of  this  method  is 
that  the  error  of  colli  mat  ion 
enters  the  azimuth  angle  each 
time.  (2)  Add  iSo*  to  the 
azimuth  of  AB^  set  this  off 
on  the  vernier,  and  sight  on 
A,  The  telescope  may  then 
be  turned  directly  to  C  (with- 
out inverting)  and  the  azi- 
muth oi  BC  can  be  read  directly  on  the  vernien  The  disad* 
vantages  of  this  method  as  compared  with  the  former  are  that 
the  error  of  eccentricity  of  the  circle  enters,  that  time  is  con- 
sumed in  setting  the  vernier  at  each  set-yp  of  the  instrument, 
and  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  mistakes  in  calculating  and 
in  making  the  setting  on  the  vernier. 

In  the  azimuth  method  the  angles  of  the  traverse  are  checked 
by  the  fieldwork.  After  point  D  has  been  occupied,  the  transit 
is  again  set  up  at  A  and  the  azimxith  of  AB  determined  from  a 
backsight  on  D.  This  azimuth  of  AB  should  agree  with  the 
original  azimuth  of  this  line.  In  ordinary  land  surveying  the 
azimuth  method  of  measuring  the  angles  is  little  used. 

145.  Checking  the  Fieldwork.  — The  transit  is  set  over  the 
selected  points  and  the  angles  between  the  adjacent  lines 
measured.     If  the  work  is  not  to  be  of  unusual   precision   a 
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transit  reading  to  one  minute  will  be  sufficient.  A  single 
measurement  will  give  the  angle  with  sufficient  precision,  but 
as  it  is  important  in  all  cases  to  have  a  check  on  the  work  it  is 
advisable  to  "  double  the  angle  *'  (Art.  60,  p.  50),  even  though 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  this  method  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
cision. Referring  to  Fig.  52,  p.  103,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
angles  were  quadrupled  where  the  sides  were  long,  and  doubled 
where  they  were  short.  In  this  case  the  angles  were  repeated 
to  obtain  greater  precision. 

As  an  additional  check  against  large  errors  in  the  angles,  the 
magnetic  bearing  of  each  line  should  be  read,  thus  enabling  one 
to  detect  mistakes  greater  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree  and  to 
guard  against  reading  Right  for  Left  in  deflection  angles.  These 
bearings  also  show  the  approximate  directions  of  the  lines  of  the 
survey.  This  check  should  always  be  applied  in  the  field  so  that 
any  mistake  in  reading  the  angles  can  be  rectified  before  leaving 
the  work.  This  may  be  done  by  calculating  each  angle  from  the 
observed  bearings  of  the  adjacent  sides  ;  or  by  starting  with  one 
observed  bearing  (assumed  to  be  correct),  calculating  the  other 
bearings  in  succession  by  means  of  the  measured  angles,  and 
noting  whether  the  observed  bearings  agree  approximately  with 
the  calculated  bearings. 

After  the  angles  have  been  measured,  the  accuracy  of  the 
transit  work  may  be  tested  by  adding  them  together.  The  sum 
of  the  interior  angles  of  the  field  should  equal  (;/-2)  X  180°, 
where  ;/  is  the  number  of  sides  in  the  field.  If  the  deflection 
angles  are  used  the  sum  of  all  the  right  deflections  should  differ 
from  the  sum  of  all  the  left  deflections  by  360°,  or  in  other 
words,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  deflection  angles  should  be 
360^ 

It  is  frequently  important  to  check  the  distances  before 
leaving  the  field.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  regards  the  correctness 
of  the  measurement  of  a  line  it  should  be  remeasured,  preferably 
in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  same  mistake  will  not  be  re- 
peated. (See  line  AB  in  Fig.  52,  p.  103.)  If  the  traverse  lines 
do  not  coincide  with  the  boundaries,  an  independent  check  is 
obtained  by  measuring  along  the  boundaries  as  well  as  on  the 
traverse  line,  as  in  Fig.  53,  p.  104.     This  furnishes  at  once  a 
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rough  check  on  the  distances  in  the  field  and  a  close  check  after 
the  surv^ey  has  been  calculated.  It  is  often  advisable  to  run  a 
line  across  the  traverse,  especially  when  there  are  many  sides 
to  the  field,  thus  dividing  the  field  into  two  parts,  as  in 
Pig'  52,  p«  103.  If  any  mistake  has  been  made  it  is  then 
possible  to  tell  in  which  p<jrtion  of  the  traverse  it  occurred 
(Art.  407,  p.  370 

146-  ACCURACY  REQUIRED.  —  In  Order  that  the  accuracy 
in  the  measurement  of  distances  shall  be  consistent  with  that 
of  the  angles  it  is  necessary  that  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  holding  the  tape  horizontal,  in  the  plumbing,  in  the  aliening, 
and  in  securing  the  proper  tension. 

If  the  angles  are  measured  to  the  nearest  minute  and  the  dis- 
tances to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  use  sighting-rods  in  ''giving  line."  The  error  of  closure 
of  such  a  survey  should  be  not  greater  than  ^-^^  j,  but  would  sel- 
dom be  less  than  j-^^j^j^  (Art.  132^  p.  99). 

If  the  property  is  very  valuable,  as  in  the  case  of  city  build- 
ing lots,  it  is  well  to  use  a  transit  reading  to  30''  or  20".  The 
angles  should  be  repeated,  not  only  as  a  check  against  mistakes, 
but  to  increase  the  precision  of  the  measurement  (Art,  59,  p.  48). 
The  tape  measurements  should  be  made  with  special  care,  and 
should  be  taken  to  the  nearest  hundredth  of  a  foot.  In  the  best 
work  the  temperature  correction  should  be  applied,  a  spring  bal- 
ance shoukl  be  used  to  give  the  right  pull  on  the  tape,  the  cor- 
rection to  the  standard  distance  should  be  determined  (Art.  241, 
p,  216),  the  alignment  given  with  the  transit,  and  great  care 
taken  in  plumbing.  Sights  are  given  by  holding  a  pencil  vertically 
on  top  of  the  tack  on  the  stake  or  by  plumb-line  (Art.  65,  p.  52). 
In  this  work  it  is  important  that  the  property  line  should  be  fol- 
lowed, when  possible,  to  insure  the  most  accurate  results.  In 
such  work  an  error  of  closure  of  ^^Jncnr  ^^  better  is  expected 
It  is  customary  on  most  city  work  to  neglect  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture  and  to  umit  the  use  of  the  spring  balance,  the  pull  being 
carefully  judged.  This  sort  of  work  should  give  results  as  close 
as  ^^^Tfoi  and  an  accuracy  of  i^l^^)  is  sometimes  reached, 

"147.    ORGAHIZATION  OF  TRAHSIT  PARTY.  —  Transit  surveys 
can  be  readily  carried  on  by  a  party  of  three  men.     The  note 
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keeper  who  is  in  charge  of  the  party  directs  the  entire  work ; 
the  transit-man  who  has  the  instrument  always  in  his  care  sets 
it  up  where  directed  by  the  note  keeper,  reads  the  angles  and  gives 
line  when  desired  ;  the  chainman  generally  acting  as  head-chain- 
man  and  the  note  keeper  as  rear-chainman,  measure  all  distances. 
148.  NOTE  ElEEPING. — All  measurements  should  be  recorded 
in  a  special  note-book  as  soon  as  they  are  made  and  never  left  to 
be  filled  in  from  memory.  The  notes  should  be  neat  and  in  clear 
form  so  that  there  will  be  no  douU  as  to  their  meaning.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  so  that  they  shall  not  be  susceptible  of  any 
interpretation  except  the  right  one.  They  are  generally  re- 
corded in  pencil,  but  they  should  always  be  regarded  as 
permanent  records  and  not  as  temporary  memoranda.  As  other 
persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  locality  will  probably  use 
the  notes  and  will  depend  entirely  on  what  is  recorded,  it  is 
very  imix>rtant  that  the  notes  should  contain  all  necessary  data 
without  any  superfluous  information.  If  the  note  keeper  will 
bear  in  mind  constantly  how  the  survey  is  to  be  calculated  or 
plotted  it  will  aid  him  greatly  in  judging  which  measurements 
must  1)0  taken  and  which  ones  are  unnecessary.  Clearness  is  of 
utmost  importance  in  note  keeping,  and  to  attain  it  the  usual 
rustoin  is  not  to  attempt  to  sketch  to  scale ;  and  yet  in  surveys 
wluMo  ronsidorabic  detail  is  desired  it  is  sometimes  well  to 
cany  otit  the  sketches  in  the  note-book  approximately  to  scale. 
(!art'  should  he  taken  not  to  crowd  the  notes,  —  paper  is 
cluMp,  and  an  extra  page  of  the  note-book  devoted  to  a 
hiirvt'y  may  save  hours  of  time  in  the  office  consumed  in  trying 
to  intcrpirt  a  page  of  crowded  data.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
\ir  laid  on  the  importance  of  being  careful  not  to  lose  the  note- 
book ;  not  infrecjuently  a  note-book  contains  data  which  thou- 
Hands  ol  dollars  could  not  replace. 

Allhou^h  sufficient  fulness  to  make  the  notes  clear  is 
dthiiahlc,  it  is  customary  to  abbreviate  the  names  of  the 
itililhial  Icattnes  most  commonly  met  with  by  the  surveyor, 
lo  iJioprily  undiMstand  a  set  of  notes  one  must  be  familiar 
with  tlirsr  ahbii'viations,  some  of  the  more  common  of  which 
arc  thuniiMated. 


U 
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Stone  bound. 
Monument, 
Triangulation  Station. 
Stake, 
Tack. 
NaU, 
Spike- 
Drill-hole. 

Crow-foot  (a  mark  like  this  \|  or  ^^), 
Cut  crow-foot  (cut  into  wood  or  stone), 
Centetp 
Center  line. 
Curb. 

Catch  basin. 
Manhole. 
Telegraph  pole. 
Fence. 

Fence,  showini^  on  which  side  the  posts  are. 
Base-board  of  fence- 
Line  of  building ;   the  outside   line    is   the  base* 

board,  the  cross-hatched  part  is  the  line  of  the 

stone  or  brick  underpinning. 


^V       Distances   should   always   be   recorded   in   such   a  way  as 
^pto  indicate   the    precision  with  which  they  were   taken.     For 
r      example,  if   they  were  taken  to   hundredths  of  a  foot   and  a 
measurement  happened  to    be   just   124   ft.    it   should    be    re- 
n     ^  corded  as  124.00,  not  as  124.     The  two  zeros  are  of  as  much 
^^consequence  as  any  other  two  digits  which  might  have  come  in 
^^their  places.     Angles  which  have  been  read  to  the  nearest  half- 
minute,  however,  are  recorded  as  follows :  6°  47'  30"*     It  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  foregoing.     A  more 
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proper  way  of  reading  this  angle  would  be  6°  47^',  but  this  is  not 
common  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  measurements  every  set  of  notes  should 
contain  the  following  information :  —  the  kind  of  work,  the 
locality,  the  date,  and  the  names  of  members  of  the  field  party. 
It  is  well  to  also  state  the  names  or  numbers  of  the  instruments 
used  and  their  errors.  Where  a  survey  is  continued  for  several 
pages  the  date  may  be  placed  at  the  top  of  every  page ;  other 
data  need  not  be  repeated.  Fig.  50,  p.  100,  Fig.  52,  p.  103,  and 
^^S'  S3>  P-  I04»  ^re  good  examples  of  field  notes. 

149.  SURVEY  OF  A  FIELD  FOR  A  DEED.  —  In  this  case 
the  lengths  and  bearings  of  all  the  boundaries  are  desired.  The 
traverse  lines  should  therefore  follow  the  property  lines,  if 
possible.  The  bearings  desired  are  not  the  observed  magnetic 
bearings,  but  are  those  calculated  by  means  of  the  transit  angles 
as  explained  in  Art.  145,  p.  109,  and  therefore  are  relatively  as 
accurate  as  the  angles  themselves.  In  case  a  true  meridian  is 
found  by  observation  (Chapter  VII)  the  bearings  should  be  re- 
ferred to  this  and  marked  true  bearings  by  a  note  on  the  plan, 
and  this  information  should  also  be  contained  in  the  deed. 

A  plan  which  is  to  accompany  a  deed  should  show  such 
features  as  watercourses,  highways,  buildings,  and  adjoining 
property  lines,  as  well  as  stone  bounds,  stakes,  fences,  walls,  or 
other  artificial  objects  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  property. 

This  plan  should  contain  the  following  information. 

(i)  Lengths  of  all  property  lines  together  with  their  calcu- 
lated bearings  or  the  angles  at  the  corners.* 

(2)  Location  and  description  of  corner  bounds. 

(3)  Conventional  sign  or  name  on  walls,  fences,  etc. 


♦  It  is  customary  with  many  surveyors  to  omit  from  the  plan  certain  data 
such  as  the  angles  or  bearings,  so  that,  while  it  may  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  made,  it  does  not  contain  all  the  data  and  frequently  not  enough  to  enable 
another  surveyor  to  relocate  the  property  by  means  of  it.  This  is  done,  of  course, 
so  that  when  the  tract  is  to  be  resurveyed  or  plotted  it  will  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy the  same  surveyor  who  has  in  his  possession  data  for  which  the  owner  has 
paid  and  which  the  surveyor  should  have  turned  over  to  him.  For  a  valuable 
paper  on  this  subject  see  "  The  Ownership  of  Surveys,  and  what  Constitutes  a 
Survey  and  Map."  by  Professor  William  G.  Raymond,  published  in  T/t^  Polytechnic ^ 
the  student  journal  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  January. 
1894. 
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(4)  Names  of  highways,  streams  or  ponds,  and  names  of 
adjacent  property  owners* 

(5)  Scale  of  drawing  and  direction  of  the  meridian  used  (true 
or  magnetic).  It  is  better  to  refer  all  bearings  to  the  true 
meridian  when  possible,  and  in  such  a  case  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  needle  should  also  be  shown.* 

(6)  The  title  should  include  a  simple  and  complete  state- 
ment giving  the  name  of  owner,  place,  date,  and  name  of  sur- 
veyor An  explanatory  note  such  as  a  statement  as  to  whether 
bearings  refer  to  true  or  magnetic  meridian  may  also  be  neces- 
sary.    (See  Art.  468,  p.  4150 

150,  Deed  Description.  —  The  written  description  of  the  prop- 
erty which  is  recorded  in  the  deed  should  be  given  by  bearings 
(or  angles)  and  distances,  stating  in  every  case  how  the  sides  of 
the  proi>erty  are  marked  and  whether  bounded  by  a  highway, 
stream,  or  private  property,  giving  the  name  of  the  present 
owner  of  the  adjacent  property*  The  following  is  an  example 
of  a  deed  description  of  the  property  shown  in  the  form  of  notes 
in  Fig,  S3*  P^  104- 

**  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  northerly  line  of  Willow  Kosid 
in  the  town  of  Bancroft  Mills,  Maine,  at  an  iron  pipe  sunk  in 
the  ground  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  land  now  or  formerly  belonging 
to  Nathan  H.  Barnes,  and  running  along  the  said  northerly  line 
N  85^  34'  K  a  distance  of  two  hundred  ninety-seven  and  seven- 
tenths  (297.7)  f^^^  to  the  thread  of  channel  of  Stony  Brouk  at 
land  now  or  formerly  belonging  to  James  F.  Hall;  thence  turn- 
ing and  running  in  a  northerly  direction,  by  thread  of  channel  of 
said  Stcmy  Brook  and  land  of  said  Hall,  a  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  and  eight  (3o8±)  feet  to  a  stone  wall  at  land  now  or 
formerly  belonging  to  Hiram  Cote;  thence  turning  and  running 
along  the  micklle  of  said  stone  wall  and  by  land  of  said  Cole 

•  Ai  magnetic  bearing^  are  unreliable  (Art.  28,  p.  tg)  true  l>earitigs  should  be 
used  wherever  their  adoption  does  not  entail  too  much  additional  expense.  In 
ibnse  parts  of  ibe  country  which  have  been  subdivided  by  the  U.  S.  General  Land 
Office  true  meridians  can  be  readiJy  obtained  from  the  government  surveys ;  h\ 
many  of  the  older  (Eaaiern)  states  true  meridians  have  been  established  by  JocaJ 
authorities.  If  the  survey  can  be  connected  with  any  triang\ilaiion  system  such 
as  that  of  the  United  States  or  stale  surveys  then,  since  the  true  bearings  of  all 
of  the  iriangulation  lines  are  known,  Ihe  bearings  of  the  travei^e  lines  can  be 
obtained. 
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N  86^  45'  W  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  five  and  eight-tenths 
(205.8)  feet  to  the  middle  of  another  stone  wall  at  land  of  said 
Barnes;  thence  turning  and  running  by  latter  stone  wall  and  land 
of  said  Barnes  S  o^  53'  E  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  se\'enty- 
seven  and  two-tenths  (177.2)  feet  to  a  fence  ;  thence  turning  and 
running  by  said  fence  and  land  of  said  Barnes  N  87^  09'  W  a 
distance  of  ninety-three  and  three-tenths  (93.3)  feet  to  an  iron 
pipe  sunk  in  the  ground  ;  thence  turning  and  running  by  a  fence 
and  land  of  said  Barnes  S  1°  51'  W  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty -nine  and  four-tenths  (169.4)  feet  to  the  point  of  b^^- 
ning ;  all  the  bearings  being  magnetic  and  the  parcel  containing 
a  calculated  area  of  79,305  square  feet  more  or  less." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  description  of  the  property  in  deeds 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  does  not  define  the  property  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  plotted  from  the  description.  Some 
deeds  are  so  loosely  written  as  to  contain  only  the  names  of  the 
owners  of  adjacent  property,  no  bearings  or  distances  being  given. 

151.  JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SURVEYOR.  —  In  rerun- 
ning old  property  lines  which  have  been  obliterated,  the  surveyor 
is  called  upon  to  set  aside  temporarily  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
mathcniatical  side  of  surveying  and  must  endeavor  to  find  if  pos- 
sible where  the  lines  originally  ran.  He  should  therefore  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  relative  imjx)rtance  of  various  evidence  regarding 
the  l<Kalion  of  the  property  lines,  as  determined  by  court  deci- 
sions. It  is  distinctly  his  duty  to  find  the  position  of  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  property  and  not  attempt  to  correct  the  original 
•urvey  even  though  he  may  be  sure  that  an  error  exists  in  it. 
V^^ry  <jften  it  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  land,  the 
'/figinal  survey  was  roughly  made  with  little  thought  of  the  effect 
It  would  have  when  the  land  became  valuable. 

'j  he  surveyor  therefore  must  first  of  all  hunt  for  all  physical 
A  >k'i*'iif  e  of  the  location  of  the  boundaries  *  and  failing  in  this  he 


#  }>  iKUHi  uo\  W  asKumed  that  a  boundary  is  missing  because  it  is  not  at  once 
/^m.i  ;'.«,v«»»  Ir-'uri'i^  are  often  buried  two  or  three  feet  deep;  the  top  of  a 
*^'*ir^  i^^/t  »vi»  *Ai,  but  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  stake  are  often  found 
^.,*.,.  ^*^.  <it'«f  t},«;  Ujj,  ha*  disappeared,  and  the  supposed  location  should  be 
.  ^tui^ti..  '.uy  '/»*»  to  fjfid  tra<:«-s  of  the  old  stake.  The  shovel  and  common  sensfi 
^«.  '/f  «»^  H^wii  VMi  M  iLe  transit  and  tape  in  relocating  an  old  comer. 
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will  base  his  judgment  on  any  other  reliable  evidence  such  as 
occupancy  or  the  word  of  competent  witnesses.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  along  equitable  lines,  since  the  property  was  originally 
purchased  with  reference  to  the  actual  or  visible  bounds  which 
vest  the  owner  with  rights  to  the  property  bounded  by  these 
lines. 

If  there  is  a  dispute  between  adjoining  owners  over  the  loca- 
tion of  a  boundary  line  this  presents  a  question  which  must  be 
settled  by  the  courts  unless  the  parties  can  come  to  an  agree- 
ment themselves.  In  such  cases  the  surveyor  acts  simply  as  an 
expert  in  judging  where  the  line  originally  ran  and  has  no  power 
to  establish  a  new  line.  He  canj  however,  be  employed  by  the 
disputing  parties  as  an  arbitrator  to  decide  on  the  equitable  line, 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  obliged  to  accept  his  judgment. 

If  they  come  to  an  agreement  between  themselves,  howeven 
regarding  the  location  of  the  line  and  occupy  to  that  line^  this 
agreement  is  binding  even  though  no  court  has  intervened  in  the 
matter. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  deed  was  drawn  by  the  grantor 
with  honest  intent  to  convey  the  property  to  the  grantee,  It  is 
intended  then  that  it  shall  be  interpreted  if  possible  so  as  to 
m^e  it  effectual  rather  than  void.  The  deed  should  also  be 
construed  in  the  light  of  what  was  known  at  the  time  when  the 
title  was  transferred. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  deed  it  is  assumed  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  convey  property  the  boundaries  of  which  will  form  a 
closed  traverse.  Therefore  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
surveyor  to  reject  any  evident  mistake  in  the  description  when 
running  out  the  property  line,  e.g.,  a  bearing  may  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  opposite  direction  or  an  entire  side  omitted.  Where 
artificial  features  are  mentioned  as  boundaries,  these  always  take 
precedence  over  the  recorded  measurements  or  angles,  but  these 
marks  must  be  mentioned  in  the  deed  in  order  to  have  the  force 
or  authority  of  monuments.  When  the  area  does  not  agree  with 
the  boundaries  as  described  in  the  deed  the  boundaries  control. 
All  distances  unless  otherwise  specified  are  to  be  taken  as  straight 
lines ;  but  distances  given  as  so  many  feet  along  a  wall  or  high- 
way are  supposed  to  follow  these  lines  even  if  they  are  not 
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Straight.  When  a  deed  refers  to  a  plan  the  dimensions  on  this 
plan  become  a  part  of  the  description  of  the  property. 

Where  property  is  bounded  by  a  highway  the  abutters  usu- 
ally own  to  the  center  line,  but  where  it  is  an  accepted  street 
each  abutter  yields  his  portion  of  the  street  for  public  use ;  if, 
however,  the  street  is  abandoned  the  land  reverts  to  the  original 
owners.  If  a  street  has  been  opened  and  used  for  a  long  period 
bounded  by  walls  or  fences,  and  there  has  been  no  protest  re- 
garding them,  these  lines  hold  as  legal  boundaries.  In  the  case 
of  a  line  between  private  owners  acquiescence  in  the  location  of 
the  boundary  will,  in  general,  make  it  the  legal  line.  But  if 
there  is  a  mistake  in  its  location  and  it  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  interested  parties  or  the  question  of  its  po- 
sition raised,  then  occupancy  for  many  years  does  not  make  it  a 
legal  line. 

Where  property  is  bounded  by  a  non-navigable  stream  it  ex- 
tends to  the  thread  of  the  stream.  If  the  property  is  described 
as  running  to  the  bank  of  a  river  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  to  the 
low  water  mark  unless  otherwise  stated.  Where  original  owner- 
ship ran  to  the  shore  line  of  a  navigable  river  and  the  water  has 
subsequently  receded  the  proix^r  subdivision  is  one  that  gives  to 
each  owner  along  the  shore  his  proportional  share  of  the  channel 
of  the  river.  These  lines  will  therefore  run,  in  general,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  channel  of  the  stream  from  the  original  intersec- 
tion of  division  lines  and  shore  lines. 

A  more  complete  statement  of  the  principles  mentioned  above 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Land  Surveys 
will  be  found  in  an  address  on  "  The  Judicial  Functions  of  Sur- 
veyors," by  Chief-Justice  Cooley  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court, 
read  before  the  Michigan  Association  of  Engineers  and  Survey- 
ors, and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  for  1882, 
pp.  1 12-122. 

152.  RERUNNING  OLD  SURVEYS  FROM  A  DEED.  —  The  vis- 
ible marks  which  are  mentioned  in  a  deed  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  extent  of  a  piece  of  property  ;  the 
lengths  of  the  sides  and  the  bearings  (or  angles),  which  should 
agree  with  the  boundaries,  are  of  secondary  importance.  It 
sometimes  occurs,  however,  that  all  evidences  of  artificial  bound- 
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aries  of  the  property  or  of  portions  of  it  are  missing,  and  the 
surveyor  must  then  fall  back  on  the  dimensions  given  in  the 
deed  as  the  best  information  available  (Art.  150,  p,  115).  Fur- 
thermore it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  **run  out  "  an  old  deed 
to  determine  which  of  two  lines  is  the  correct  boundary^  or  in 
some  cases  to  find  how  close  the  actual  boundaries  of  a  property 
agree  with  the  original  deed. 

If  the  directions  of  the  boundaries  are  defined  in  the  deed  by 
the  magnetic  bearings,  as  was  formerly  the  usual  custom,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  find  the  declination  of  the  needle  at  the  date  of 
the  original  survey  as  well  as  the  present  declination  of  the  needle 
and  to  correct  all  the  bearings  accordingly  (Art.  29,  p.  20). 
The  declination  of  the  needle  should  appear  on  the  original  deed 
or  plan  ;  but  unfortunately  it  seldom  does,  and  the  year  the  sur- 
vey was  made  must  then  be  obtained  either  from  the  deed,  the 
old  plan,  or  from  witnesses,  and  the  declination  of  the  needle  at 
that  time  computed.  Observations  at  different  places  and  times 
have  been  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  these  results  may  be  found  in  convenient  form  for  calculation 
in  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent,  particularly  the  1886 
report.*  From  these  observations  the  approximate  change  in 
declination  may  be  obtained.  In  this  way  the  magnetic  bearings, 
corrected  to  date»  can  be  determined  as  closely  probably  as  the 
original  bearings  were  taken.  It  is  evident  that  the  change  in  the 
declination  of  the  needle  between  the  date  of  the  original  survey 
and  the  present  time  is  what  is  desired.  If  there  exists  there- 
fore one  well-defined  line  which  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  original 
boundary  lines,  a  bearing  taken  on  this  line  and  compared  with 
that  given  in  the  deed  will  determine  directly  the  change  in 
declination.  There  may  be  more  than  one  welkle fined  line 
whose  bearings  can  be  obtained  and  a  comparison  of  the  results 
on  these  different  lines  will  give  an  idea  of  the  reliability  of  the 
original  survey  as  well  as  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
change  in  declination, 


*  In  1903  the  U.  S,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  issued  a  special  publication 
entitled,  *'  Magnetic  Declination  Tables  and  Isogonic  Charls  for  1903/'  in  wbicb 
i*  given  a  very  complete  list  of  decUnatiot;s  for  various  pJaces  in  the  Unittd  Stat^. 
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Not  infrequently  in  attempting  to  rerun  old  compass  surveys 
it  is  found  that  the  traverse  as  described  in  the  deed  does  not 
"close,"  i.e.,  the  last  point  does  not  coincide  with  the  first.  If 
this  error  of  closure  is  small  it  may  be  due  to  the  difference  in 
length  between  the  chain  used  for  the  original  survey  and  the 
one  being  used.  Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  run  out  the  old 
survey  this  difference  should  be  determined  by  measuring  one  or 
more  of  the  well-defined  lines  of  the  property,  if  any  can  be  found,- 
and  comparing  the  measurements  obtained  with  the  recorded 
(liHtanccs. 

Occasionally  it  is  found  that  the  traverse  will  not  close  by  a 
lar^e  amount  owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  original  survey.  Often 
ifi  Huch  cases  the  deeds  of  adjacent  property  will  show  what 
i\w  iniHtakc  was,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  allowable  to  make  a  cor- 
ir(  lion  if  it  will  give  a  description  that  is  consistent.  For  ex- 
iuii|ilr,  it  ncijisionally  happens  that  a  bearing  has  been  recorded  in 
\\\r  irvriMrilircction  so  that  no  area  is  enclosed  by  the  boundaries. 
hoinrlnnrH  an  entire  chain-length  has  been  omitted  in  one  of 
IIh  linnt  iind  by  supplying  this  the  description  is  made  consistent. 
OiIm  I  mh  onsiMlrncics  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  general 
hhnmt  I,  oi  .IN  stif;f;i\stcd  in  the  preceding  article. 

I5.i'  How  to  Look  Up  a  Recorded  Deed.  —  In  all  the  states  of 
iIm:  linion  the  transfer  of  real  property  must  be  recorded  in  the 
n  t^\H  I  iivr  I  ounty  kef^istry  of  Deeds  or  in  the  office  of  the  city 
ni  lown  t  jrik  At  the  Registry  of  Deeds  is  kept  an  exact  copy 
'ft  III'  (li'iwj,  whi(  h  can  be  examined  by  any  one.  It  is  fre- 
'jinnily  lift  l'i^nil\y  lor  the  surveyor  to  make  use  of  these  copies 
wh*  n  )i  ).*»  not  lonvenient  to  obtain  the  deed  from  the  owner  of 
ili<  |/io|>«ily  Of  when  it  is  necessary  to  look  up  the  deed  of  ad- 
j,n  <  ni  piojMity  or  |>r«'viovis  transfers  of  any  of  them. 

In  i\^ny  l<f^;i.Hlry  of  Deeds  an  index  of  the  deeds  is  kept, 
wJii'  ii  I.**  <ljv)«lri|  into  two  |)arls,  Xhcirfantor  index  and  th^grantee 
iji<jcx  ,  IJH  |/|,intoi  W\\\\r  ihc  party  who  sells  the  land  and  the 
^jjiiii*  iljr  onr  who  htiys  it.  These  indexes  are  frequently 
'Jiviil«<l  l/y  yr.nrt  anjj  lor  this  reason  the  surveyor  should  know 
noi  only  ili«  n.iinr  o|  the  party  who  bought  or  sold  the  property 
(l>oih  ]\  i  onvrnii-nt  to  ^'i  ihcni),  but  also  the  approximate  date 
oi   ili«    iiuMH.iHion.     With  this  information  he  can  readily  find 
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in  the  proper  index  the  name  of  the  party,  opposite  which  will 

appear  the  date  of  the  transaction  and  the  number  of  the  deed 
book  and  l>age  on  which  the  copy  of  the  deed  is  recorded.  He 
then  finds  the  deed  book,  from  which  he  can  copy  whatever  data 
he  desires  from  the  deed;  usually  the  description  of  the  property 
is  all  that  concerns  the  sunxyor.  In  the  deed  book  is  usually  a 
reference  number  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text  of  the  deed  which 
refers  to  the  next  preceding  transfer  of  the  same  property  or 
to  any  attachments,  assignments,  and  the  like  which  may  have 
been  made  on  it.  This  method  of  indexing  and  filing  deeds  is 
used  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  many  of  the  other  states; 
in  fact  the  general  principles  are  the  same  throughout  the  coun- 
try although  the  details  may  differ  to  some  extent. 

THE  UIHTED  STATES  SYSTEM  OF  SURVEYING  THE  PUBLIC  LAUBS. 

154,  The  System.  —  The  United  States  System  of  Sur- 
veying the  Public  Lands^  which  was  inaugurated  in  1784,  and 
modified  since  by  various  acts  of  Congress,  requires  that  the 
public  lands  *^  shall  be  divided  by  north  and  south  lines  run 
according  to  the  Lme  meridian,  and  by  others  crossing  them  at 
right  angles  so  as  to  form  townships  six  miles  square/'  and  that 
the  corners  of  the  townships  thus  surveyed  "must  be  marked 
with  progressive  numbers  from  the  beginning/'  Also,  that  the 
townships  shall  be  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections,  each  of 
which  shall  contain  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  by  a  system  of  two  sets  of  parallel  lines,  one  governed 
by  true  meridians  and  the  other  by  parallels  of  latitude,  the 
latter  intersecting  the  former  at  right  angles,  at  intervals  of  a 
mile* 

Since  the  meridians  converge  it  is  evident  that  the  require- 
ment that  the  lines  shall  conform  to  true  meridians  and  that 
townships  shall  be  six  miles  square,  is  mathematically  impos- 
sible. In  order  to  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  and  also  to  make  its  application  both  uniform  and 
effective,  an  elaborate  system  of  subdivision  has  been  worked 
out.  This  system  will  be  described  in  this  chapter,  first  in  its 
general  and  afterward  in  its  more  detailed  features;    this  will 
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then  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  the  work 
of  present-time  county  and  other  local  surveyors  is  related  to 
the  Public  Lands  System. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Lands  Surveys  is  and  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  Usually  the  area  comprised  in  each  State  or  Territory 
has  been  denominated  a  District,  and  has  been  placed  in  direct 
charge  of  a  Surveyor  General.  The  functions  that  the  Sur- 
veyor General  exercises  in  his  District  may  be  likened  to  those 
of  a  division  engineer  on  construction  work;  he  examines  the 
Deputy  Surveyors,  approves  their  contracts,  and  inspects  their 
fieldwork.  The  maps,  field  notes  and  other  records  are  kept  at 
his  office  until  all  the  subdivision  work  in  his  district  is  com- 
pleted, when  they  arc  turned  over  to  the  State  to  which  they 
pertain,  and  the  office  of  the  Surv^eyor  General  is  then  dis- 
continued.    (See  Art.  167,  p.  153.) 

The  actual  surveying  operations  are  performed  by  Deputy 
Surveyors,  who  run  the  lines  in  the  manner  specified  in  the 
Manual  *  or  as  directed  in  detail  by  the  Surveyor  General. 
This  work  is  usually  done  under  contract,  at  stipulated  prices 
per  mile  for  lines  of  various  degrees  of  importance  or  difficulty. 
These  j)rices  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  with  the  demand 
for  and  sui)i)ly  of  deputies,  the  relative  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  the  work  was  required  to  be  done,  and  with  other  con- 
ditions. Those  at  present  prescribed  by  lawf  are  shown  in 
Table  3. 

It  will  be  ol^served  from  the  schedule  of  prices  given  that 
higher  rates  arc  paid  for  standard  lines,  which  constitute  the 
general  framework  or  control  for  the  subdivision  work,  and  that 
the  township  lines  in  turn  are  rated  higher  than  the  section  lines. 
It  is  the  obvious  intention,  and  has  been  the  general  practice,  to 
secure  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  accuracy  for  these  more 
important  lines  by  awarding  them  to  the  more  experienced  and 
skilful  deputies,  while  inexperienced  or  less  skilful  surveyors 
were  employed  on  subdivision  work.     It  follows  from  this  that 

♦  Manual  of   Surveying  Instructions  for  the  Survey  of    the  Public  Lands 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
t  Act  of  Congress  approved,  March  3,  1905. 
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in  the  relocation  of  lost  comers  more  weight  may  properly  be 
given  to  the  more  important  lines. 


TABLE  3. 

Showing   PaEscRiBEu  Rates    of  Payment  Per  Linear  Mile  poji 
SuftVEViNG  Public  Lands. 


SUndard 

and 

Township 

Section 

Me-andcr 

Lines. 

Lines. 

Lioefl. 

Minimuin   rates:   to   be   used   under  ordinarily 

*9 

»7 

ss 

favorable  conditions. 

IiitcTTDediate   ra.ies:  to   be   applicable   to   lands 

S".i 

$it 

t? 

"heavily  timbered^  mountainous^  or  covered 

with  dense  undergTOWth»  but  n«t  eatccption* 

ally  difficult  to  survey/' 

Maximum  rates:  Ifi  W  allowed  only  in  cases  of 

S18 

i's 

Sra 

eitfCDtional  diflirullics  in  the  surveys* 
Special  ma  3d  mum  rates:  tci  be  allowed  in  cases  of 

"■ 

«'5 

$23 

tio 

exceptional  difTicultieii  in  the  surve)^  in  cer- 

tain remote  districts,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

In  the  following  named  States  and  Territories  the  surveying  of 
Public  Lands  is  still  in  progress,  the  work  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  Sur\'eyDrs  General,* 


Alaska. 

IxjiJi^iana. 

Oregon. 

Arizona* 

Minnescjta.f  ► 

S:niih  Daiiota. 

California^ 

Montana. 

Utah. 

Colorado. 

Nevada. 

Washington, 

Florid  a.  t 

New  Mexico. 

Wyoming* 

Idaho. 

North  Dakota. t 

154a,  Process  of  Subdivision.  —  It  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  process  of  subdivision  as  separated  into  several  distinct 
operations,  to  be  carried  out  in  sequence.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  one  operation,  for  instance,  the  division  of  the  area 
into  24-mile  tracts,  is  rarely  or  never  completed  over  the  entire 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  Ihe  Year 
ended  June  50^  1906. 

t  Practically  completed. 
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area  to  be  covered  before  the  next  operation  in  order  is  begun; 
a  single  surveying  camp  may  be  canying  on  two  or  three  dififerent 
operations  before  removing  from  the  neighborhood,  for  example, 
nmning  township  exteriors  and  immediately  afterward  subdivid- 
ing the  townships  into  sections. 

Briefly  stated,  the  subdivision  work  is  carried  on  as  follows: 

First.    The  establishment  of 

(a)  An  Initial  Paint  by  astronomical  observations. 

(b)  A  Principal  Meridian  conforming  to  a  true  meridian  of 
longitude  through  the  Initial  Point,  and  extending  both  north  and 
south  therefrom,  and 

(c)  A  Base-Line  conforming  to  a  true  parallel  of  latitude 


Znd.StgfMlard 


1st.  Standard 


Parallet 


Pbrallel 


North 


r  (24  Mites  les».corv\ 


North 
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South 
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Township 
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Fig.  57.    Showing  Division  into  24-MiLE  Blocks. 


through  the  Initial  Point,  and  extending  both  east  and  west  there- 
from.    This  initial  operation  is  indicated  in  Fig.  57. 

Evidently  the  principal  meridian  will  be  marked  out  on  the 
ground  as  a  straight  line,  while  the  base-line  will  follow  the  cur\'e 
of  a  due  east  and  west  line,  being  at  every  point  at  right  angles  to 
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the  meridian  through  that  point.  The  field  methods  prescribed 
for  running  out  the  principal  meridian  and  Ihe  base-line  on  the 
ground  are  described  in  detail  in  Arts.  i55a-bj  pp.  129-31. 

Second,  The  di\ision  of  the  area  to  be  surveyed  into  tracts 
approximately  24  miles  square  (Fig.  57)  by  the  establishment  of 

(a )  Standard  Parallel s  conforming  to  true  parallels  of  latitude 
through  the  2 4- mile  points  previously  established  on  the  principal 
meridian »  and  extending  both  east  and  west  therefrom,  and 

(b)  Guide  Meridians  conforming  to  true  meridians  of  longi- 
tude ihrough  the  24'mile  points  pre\-iou&ly  established  on  the 
base-line  and  standard  parallels,  and  extending  north  therefrom 
to  an  intersection  with  the  next  standard  parallel  or  to  the  base- 
line. 

Since  the  guide  meridians  converge,  these  24-mile  tracts  will 
be  24  miles  wide  on  their  southern  and  somewhat  less  than  this 
on  their  norlhern  boundaries.  Theoretically,  both  the  cast  and 
the  west  boundaries  should  be  just  24  miles  in  length,  but,  owing 
to  discrepancies  of  field  measurements,  this  is  rarely  or  never  the 
case- 

Third.  The  division  of  each  24-niile  tract  into  Ttnvnships^ 
each  approximately  6  miles  square,  by  the  eslablishmenl  of 

(a)  Meridional  lines,  usually  called  Range  Lines ^  conforming 
to  true  meridians  through  the  standard  township  comers  previ- 
ously established  at  intervals  of  6  miles  on  the  base-line  and  stand- 
ard parallels,  and  extending  north  therefrom  to  an  intersection 
with  the  next  standard  parallel,  or  to  the  base-line,  and 

(b)  Latitudinal  lineSj  sometimes  called  Township  Lines , 
joining  the  township  comers  previously  established  at  intervals 
of  6  miles  on  the  principal  meridian,  guide  meridians,  and  range 
lines.  The  division  resulting  from  the  first  three  operations  is 
indicated  in  Fig,  57a. 

It  will  be  apparent  that,  neglecting  the  effect  of  discrepancies 
and  irregularities  in  measurement,  both  the  east  and  the  west 
boundaries  of  all  townships  will  be  just  6  miles  in  length,  but  the 
north  and  south  boundaries  will  vary  in  length  from  a  maximum 
at  the  standard  parallel  or  base -line  forming  the  southern  limit 
of  the  24-miie  tract  to  a  minimum  at  that  forming  its  northern 
limit* 
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Fourth.  The  subdivision  of  each  township  into  Sections,  each 
approximately  i  mile  square  and  containing  about  640  acres,  by 
the  establishment  of  Section  Lines,  hoih.  meridional  and  latitudinal, 
parallel  to  and  at  intervals  of  i  mile  from  the  eastern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  township.     (See  Fig.  60,  p.  147.) 
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Fig.  57a.     Showing  Subdivision  of  24-MiLE  Blocks  into  To^'nships. 


Assuming  all  fieldwork  to  be  done  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness, this  subdivision  would  result  in  sections  exactly  80  chains 
(i  mile)  on  each  of  the  four  sides,*  except  the  most  westerly  range 
of  6  sections  in  each  township,  which  would  be  less  than  80  chains 
in  width  by  an  amount  varying  with  the  distance  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  24-mile  tract.  The  extent  to  which  this  condi- 
tion is  realized  in  practice  is  indicated  in  Art.  162,  p.  139,  wherein 
the  usual  field  methods  of  subdividing  a  township  are  described 
in  detail. 


*  These  theoretical  Sections  would  not  be  exactly  square,  as  may  be  readily 
perceived,  but  would  be  rhomboids. 
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154b*    Methods    of    Designating    Lines    and    Areas.  —  The 

various  principal  meridians  and  basc-hnes  of  the  Pubhc  Lands 
Sun'eys  are  designated  by  definite  names  or  by  number,  as,  for 
example,  **The  Fifth  Principal  Meridian  and  Base-LLne,"  or 
'•The  Cimarron  Meridian." 

The  standard  parallels  are  numbered  in  order  both  north  and 
sonth  from  the  base-line,  and  are  so  designated.  The  guide 
meridians  arc  numbered  in  a  similar  manner  east  and  west  from 
the  principal  meridian.     Fig,  57  illustrates  the  method. 

Any  series  of  contiguous  townships  or  sections  situated  north 
and  south  of  each  other  constitutes  a  range j,  while  such  a  series 
situated  in  an  east  and  west  direction  constitutes  a  tier. 

The  tiers  of  townships  are  numbered  in  order,  to  both  the 
north  and  the  south,  beginning  with  number  i  at  the  base-line; 
and  the  ranges  of  townships  are  numbered  to  both  the  east  and 
the  west,  beginning  with  number  i  at  the  principal  meridian, 
A  township  is  designated,  therefore,  by  its  serial  number  north 
or  south  of  the  base-line  followed  by  its  number  east  or  west  of 
the  principal  meridian,  as 
'*  Township  7  south »  Range 
19  east,  of  the  Sixth  Prin- 
cipal Meridian/*  This  is 
usually  shortened  to  **T.  7 

s.,  R,  19  E.,  6th  P.  u:- 

The  sections  of  a  town- 
ship are  numbered  commen- 
cing with  No.  I  at  the 
northeast  angle  of  the  towTi- 
ship,  and  i)roceeding  west  to 
No.  6»  and  then  proceeding 
east  to  No,  12 ^  and  so  on, 
altematelyy  to  No.  36,  in 
the  southeast  angle  as  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  57b.  In  all 
cases  of  sur%^eys  of  fractional 

townships  the  sections  will  bear  the  same  numbers  they  would 
have  if  the  township  were  complete* 

The  regular  subdivisions  of  a  Section  are  indicated  by  staling 
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briefly  the  aliquot  part  of  the  section  intended  together  with  its 
location  in  the  section,  as  "the  N.  J  of  the  S.W.  }  of  Sec.  27, 
T.  12  N.,  R.  5  W." 

154c.  Field  Methods.  —  The  work  of  subdivision  of  the 
Public  Lands  has  already  been  largely  completed,  and  the  sur- 
vt7()r  of  to-day  is  usually  concerned  only  with  the  retracing  of 
old  lines,  the  relocation  of  lost  comers,  or  with  the  subdivision 
work  that  comes  with  increase  in  population.  For  all  these, 
however,  a  thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  at  least  the  common 
field  i)rocesses  and  methods  that  have  been  used  in  the  original 
surveys  is  essential.  Certain  details  of  field  practice  have  varied 
somewhat  from  time  to  time,  but  the  leading  features  have 
remained  fairly  constant  for  all  those  areas  that  have  been  sur- 
veyed since  the  system  became  well  established. 

In  the  following  pages  is  given  a  somewhat  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  commonly  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
operations  briefly  indicated  in  Art.  154a.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
cerliiin  of  the  east  and  west  lines  are  required  to  be  established 
lis  true  parallels  of  latitude,  the  two  commonly  accepted  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  will  first  be  described. 

1 55.  To  Establish  a  Parallel  of  Latitude.  —  A  parallel 
of  ialitiidc  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  a  curved  line.  This 
may  b«*  understood  from  the  facts  that  the  meridians  converge 
lovvanl  the  pole,  and  that  a  parallel  is  at  every  }X)int  at  right 
aii^^l*"^  to  I  he  meridian  at  that  point.  If  vertical  lines  are  drawn 
lliioii^h  every  i)oint  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  they  will  form  a 
foiijial  surface,  the  a])ex  of  the  cone  being  at  the  center  of  the 
hphen-.  In  the  ease  of  a  straight  line  all  of  the  verticals  would 
lie  ill  I  he  same  ])hine,  and  this  plane  would  intersect  the  sphere 
in  a  j-^real  <  in  le. 

A  parallel  of  latitude  may  be  run  out  by  means  of  the  solar 
aila<luneiit  to  ihc  transit,  since  by  using  this  instrument  the 
ilJM  1  lion  of  the  meridian  may  be  quickly  found  whenever  the  sun 
I-  u.iMe  (An.  K5,  ]).  66).  A  line  which  at  every  point  is  at 
i)|/lii  aiij/lr^  lo  ihe  meridian  will  be  a  true  parallel  of  latitude. 
I  hi..  imiiImhI,  however,  is  found  to  give  results  less  accurate  than 
•iM  iMjuiiril,  <  hielly  on  account  of  the  errors  in  the  adjustment 
III  iht   .olai  iiltadiment. 
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A  better  method  of  establishing  a  parallel  is  by  taking  offsets 
from  a  straight  line.  Two  methods  of  doing  this,  known  as  the 
Secant  Method  and  the  Tangent  Method^  arc  used  in  the  Public 
Lands  Surveys. 

155a*  The  Secant  Method.*  —  (Fig.  58.)  "  This  method  con- 
sists of  running  a  connected  series  of  straight  lines,  each  six  miles 
long,  on  such  courses  that  any  one  of  the  lines  will  intersect  the 
curve  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  two  points^  separated  by  an 
interval  of  four  miles;  and  from  this  line  thus  established,  measur- 
ing north  or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  attain  other  required 


TJ3N,n,2lE 
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Fic.  5S*    Secant  Method  for  Establishlvg  a  Parallel  op  Latitude. 

points  on  the  latitude  curve,"  The  o  and  6  mile  points  of  a 
parallel  will  be  north  of  the  secant,  and  the  2,  3,  and  4  mile  points 
will  be  south  of  the  secant* 

The  instrument  is  set  up  south  of  the  township  corner  where 
the  survey  is  to  begin,  the  distance  from  the  comer  being  found 
in  Table  4  in  the  column  headed  **q  miles."  For  example,  in 
latitude  40*^  the  transit  would  be  set  2.79  feet  south  of  the  corner. 
The  direction  of  the  first  secant  at  its  initial  point  is  found  by 
obserx^ing  on  Polaris  (Chapter  VII)  to  obtain  the  true  meridian 
and  then  laying  oR  the  azimuth  angle  found  in  Table  4  under 
'*  o  miles/'  (See  Fig,  58.)  This  angle  should  be  repeated 
several  times  to  determine  accurately  the  direction  of  the  secant. 
This  direction  is  then  prolonged  6  miles.  At  each  mile  and  half- 
mile  point  an  offset  is  measured  to  establish  a  point  on  the  curve, 
the  distance  and  direction  of  the  offset  being  showm  in  Table  4. 

*  The  quotations  arc  from  the  ''Manual  of  Sum'eying  Instructions  for  the 
Survey  of  the  PubUc  Ljinrts  of  the  Umied  Slates,*^  prepared  by  the  Commfssioner 
of  thf  Genera)  Land  OJBcc  in  toc's^ 


TABLE  4. 

Azimuths  of  the  Secant,  and  Offsets,  in  Feet,  to  the  Parallel. 

I^adtude  in  left-hand  column  and  distance  from  starting  point  at  top  or  bottom  of  the  table. 


Utl- 

Azimuths  and  offsets  at  — 

Deflec- 
tion Angle 

and  nat. 

tan.  to 
Bad.  06  ft. 

tude 

0  miles. 

imile. 

I  mile. 

li  miles. 

smUes. 

similes. 

3  miles. 

30 

89*»58'.5 
1.93  N. 

89°58'.7 
0.87  N. 

89°5d'.0 
0.00 

89°  59' .2 
0.67  s. 

80°69'J5 
1.15S. 

89°69'.7 
X.44S. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
1.54  s. 

3'  00".2 
0.69  ins. 

31 

890  58'.4 
3.01  N. 

89°58'.6 
0.91  N. 

89°68'.9 
0.00 

89°  89' .2 
0.70  S. 

89°59'J5 
I.30  S. 

89°69'.7 
X.50S. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
1.60  S. 

3'  07".4 
0.72  ins. 

33 

890  58' .4 
3.09  N. 

89=>58f.6 
0.94  N. 

89°  68' .9 
0.00 

89°59'.2 
0.73  s. 

89°50'.6 
1.35  s. 

89°6e'.7 
X.56  S. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
1.67  s. 

y  16"  .0 
0.75  ins. 

33 

89°  58' .3 
a. 17  N. 

89°  58  .6 
0.97  w. 

89°68'.8 
0.00 

89°69M 
0.76  S. 

89°69'.4 
X.30S. 

89°  69^.7 
X.63  S. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
1.73  s. 

3'  22".6 
0.78  ins. 

34 

890  58'.2 

3.35  N. 

89°  58' .5 
i.oi  N. 

89°  58' .8 
0.00 

89°60-.l 
0.79  s. 

89°69'.4 

1.35  s. 

89°  69' .7 
1.69  s. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
X.80S. 

3'  30".4 
0.81  ins. 

35 

89°  58'.2 
3.33  N. 

89°  68' .5 
1.05  N. 

89°58'.8 
0.00 

89°50'.l 
0.83  S. 

89°  69' .4 
1.40  S. 

89°60'.7 

1.75  s. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
1.87  s. 

3'  38"  .4 
0.84  ins. 

i6 

89«>58'.l 
3.42  N. 

89°58'.4 
1.09  N. 

89°68'.7 
0.00 

89°  60'.O 
0.85  s. 

89°60'.4 
1.46  S. 

89°69'.7 
1.83  S. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
X.94S. 

3'  46".4 
0.87  ins. 

il 

89«>68'.0 
3.51  N. 

89'  68' .3 
1. 13  N. 

89°58'.6 
0.00 

89°58'.9 
0.88  S. 

89°69'.3 
1.51  s. 

89°5d'.7 
1.89  s. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
3.0X  S 

3'  55".0 
0.90  ins. 

>s 

89<'58'.0 
3.61  N. 

89°  68'.3 
1.17N. 

89°58'.6 
0.00 

89°  68'.9 
0.91  s. 

89°69'.3 
1.56  s. 

89°60'.7 
1.95  s. 

90°  (E.  or  W. 

3^  S.)j 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
3.16  S. 

4'  03"  .6 
0.93  ins* 

39 

89°  57'.9 
3.70  N. 

89°  58' .2 
I.3I  N. 

89°  58' .6 
0.00 

89°  68'^ 
0.94  s. 

89°59'.3 
1.63  S. 

89°69'.7 
3. 03  S. 

4'  12".6 
0.97  ins. 

40 

89*  57' .8 
2.79  N. 

89°  58'.1 
1.35  N. 

89°  58' .5 
0.00 

89'  68'.9 
0.98  S. 

89°  59' .3 
1.68  S. 

89°  69' .7 
3.10  S. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
3.34  s. 

1 

4'21".6 
1 .00  ins. 

•41 

89"  57' .7 
3.89  N. 

89°  58' .0 
1.30  N. 

89°  58' .4 
0.00 

89°58'.8 
1. 03  S. 

89°  59'.2 
1.74  s. 

89°59'.6 
3.17  s. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 

3.3a  s. 

4'  31". 2 
1.04  ins. 

42 

89°  57'. 7 
3-ooN. 

89°  58' .0 
1.35  N. 

89°  68'. 4 
0.00 

89°  68'.8 
1.05  S. 

89°  59'.2 
1.80  S. 

89°59'.6 
3.35  s. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
3.40  S. 

4'  40".8 
1.08  ins. 

43 

89°  57'.6 
3. II  N. 

89°  58'.0 
1.40  N. 

89°58'.4 
0.00 

89°58'.8 
1.08  S. 

89°69'.2 
1.86  S. 

89°69'.6 
a.33S. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
3.48  S. 

4'  50".8 
1. 13  ins. 

44 

89°  57'. 5 
3.22  N. 

89°  57'.9 
1.45  N. 

89°  58' .3 
0.00 

89°  58'.7 
1. 12  S. 

89°  69'.2 
1.93  s. 

89°  59' .6 
2.41  S. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 

2.57  s. 

6'  01".0 
1. 16  ins. 

45 

89°  57'. 4 
3.33  N. 

89°  67' .8 
1.50  W. 

89°58'.3 
0.00 

89°58'.7 
1.16  S. 

89°  59'. 1 
2.00  S. 

89°  69' .6 
2.49  s. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
3.6^  S 

6'  11".8 
X.30  ins. 

46 

89°  57'..3 
3.44  N. 

89°  67'.7 
1.55  N. 

89°  58' .2 
0.00 

89°  58'.6 
1.21  S. 

89°  59'.! 
2.07  s. 

89°  59'.5 
2.59  s. 

90°  (E  or  W.) 
3.76  S. 

6'22".8 
1.34  i.s. 

47 

89°  57' .'2 
3.57  N. 

89°  57'.6 
1.61  N. 

89°58'.t 
0.00 

89°  58'.6 
1.35  s. 

89°59'.l 
2.14  s. 

89°  59' .6 
2.67  s. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
3.86  S. 

6'  34".2 
1.38  ins. 

48 

89°  57'.  1 
3.70  N. 

89'  57'.5 
1.66  N. 

89°58'.0 
0.00 

89°  58' J.      89°  59^.0 
1.30  S.    1    3.33  S. 

89°  59' .5 
3.78  S. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
3.96  S. 

5'  46".2 
1.33  ins. 

49 

89°  57'.0 
3.82  N. 

89°  57'. 5 
1.72  N. 

89°58'.0 
0.00 

89°  58'.5     89°  50' .0 
1.34  S.         2.30  S. 

89°  59'. 6   90°(E.  orW.) 
3.87  S.               3.06  S. 

5'  68".6 
1.38  ins. 

50 

89°  56' .9 
3.96  N. 

89°  57'.4 
1.78  N. 

89°  57-.9 
0.00 

89°58'.4 
1.39  s. 

89°  59' .0 
3.38  S. 

89°  69'.6 
3.97  s. 

90°  (E.  or  W.) 
317S. 

3  miles. 

6'  11".4 
1.43  ins. 

Lati- 

6 miles. 

5^  mUes. 

5  miles.  ;4^  miles. 

4  miles. 

3i  mUes. 

'    Deflec- 
tion Angle 
1  and  nat. 

tude. 

Azimuths  and  offsets  at  — 

tan. to 
Uad.  06  ft. 
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%Tien  I  he  6- mile  point  is  reached  the  direction  of  a  new  secant 
is  found  by  turning  off  to  the  north  the  deflection  angle  given  in 
the  right-hand  column  of  Table  4,  The  offsets  are  then  measured 
from  this  lioe  as  from  the  preceding  one.  The  chief  advantage 
of  this  method  is  that  the  offsets  are  short  and  hence  much  cutting 
is  saved  in  wooded  regions, 

"  With  ordinary  field  instniments,  usually  reading  to  single 
minutes  only^  fractional  parts  of  the  Meast  count'  are  generally 
estimated  by  the  eye.  Greater  accuracy  may  be  attained  by 
making  use  of  a  linear  measure  to  lay  oDf  deflecUon  angles." 
In  the  right-hand  column  of  Table  4  are  given  linear  dimensions 
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suitable  for  use  in  laying  off  the  deflection  angles  corresponding 
to  the  various  latitudes  noted.  In  using  this  extremely  valuable 
method  of  laying  off  small  angles,  a  point  is  first  carefully  marked, 
by  double  centering,  at  a  distance  of  one  chain  (66  feet)  from  the 
instrument.  A  scale  divided  to  decimab  of  an  inch  is  then  used 
to  measure  off  toward  the  north  the  appropriate  distance  taken 
from  the  Table,  and  the  vertical  cross-wire  of  the  transit  is  moved 
through  the  angle  subtended.  The  reading  of  the  Ycmier  will 
check  the  measurement  and  guard  against  large  errors.  The 
dirertion  thus  determined  is  then  prolonged  in  the  usual  manner. 
155^'  "The  Tangent  Method.  — This  method  consists  in 
la}ing  off  from  a  true  meridian,  established  by  obsen^ations  on 
Polaris  at  elongation,  an  angle  of  90°,  producing  the  direc- 
tion  thus  determined,  a  distance  of  6  milesj  in  a  straight  line,  and 
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TABLE  5. 
Azimuths  of  the  Tangent  to  the  Parallel. 

[Th«  aiimuth  is  iH«  nnalttr  kBzLt  the  tanMot  maket  with  the  true  meridian   and  always 
pwuiirvilfraiB  tbc  north  and  towards  the  tanfcatial  points.] 
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TABLE  a 
Offsets,  in  Chains,  from  Tangent  to  Parallel. 
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Lati- 
tude. 

imile. 

a  milei. 

smiles. 

4  miles. 

smiles. 

6  miles. 

o 

CAaitu. 

Chains, 

Chains, 

Chains. 

Chains, 

Chains. 

30 
31 
3a 

0.006 
0006 
0.006 

0.023 
0024 
0.026 

0.053 
0.055 
0.057 

0.09 
0.10 
0.10 

0.14 
0. 15 
0.16 

0.21 
0.22 
0.23 

33 
34 

35 

0.007 
0  007 
0.007 

0.026 
0.027 
0.028 

0059 
0.061 
0.064 

0.10 
0.11 
0.11 

0.16 
0.17 
0.18 

0  24 
0.25 
0.25 

36 

0.007 
0.008 
0.008 

0.029 
0.031 
0  032 

0.066 
0.068 
0.071 

0.12 
0.12 
0.13 

0.18 
0.19 
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0  26 
0.27 
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39 
40 
41 
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0.008 
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0.033 
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0.074 
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0.079 

0.13 
0.13 
0.14 
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0.21 
0.22 

0.29 
()..'{() 

o.:« 

4a 

43 
44 
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0.009 
0.010 
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0  14 
0.15 
0.16 

0  23 
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0  ;« 

0..M 
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47 

0.010 
0.010 
0.011 

OOK) 
0.042 
0.044 
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0.094 
0.097 

0.16 
0.17 
0.17 

0  25 
0.2(3 
0.27 

0.36 

o.:<7 
0.39 

48 

49 
50 

0011 
0  012 
0.012 

0.015 
0  040 
0.018 

0.101 
0.104 
0.108 

0  18 
0  19 
0.19 

0.28 
0.29 
0.30 

0.40 
0.42 
0.43 

Lati- 
tude. 

7  milei. 

8  miles. 

9  miles. 

10  miles. 

II  miles. 

la  miles. 

0 

Chains, 

Chains. 

Chains. 

Chains. 

Chains. 

Chains. 

30 
31 
3a 

0.29 
0  30 
0  31 

0.37 
0.39 
0.40 

0.47 
0.49 
0.51 

058 
0.60 

0.71 
0  74 
0.7G 

0  84 
0  K8 
0.91 

33 
34 
35 

0.32 
0.33 
0.35 

0.42 
0.43 
0.45 

0.53 
0.56 
0.57 

0.65 
0.6H 
0.70 

0.79 
0  H2 

o.sc* 

0  95 
0.98 
l.(r2 

36 

0  3G 
0.37 
0.3S 

0  47 
0.4S 
0.5(1 

0  59 

oni 

0  W 

0.73 
0  75 
0.78 

0.80 
0  91 
0.95 

i.(h; 

1.10 
1.14 

39 
40 
41 

0.40 
0.41 

o.4;i 

0.52 
0.54 
0.5(j 

o.er. 

0  68 
0.70 

0.81 
0.84 
0.87 

0.9f» 
1.02 
1.0(J 

1.18 
1  22 
1.20 

4a 
43 

44 

0.44 
0.4(1 
0.48 

0.58 
O.GO 
0.(J2 

0.73 
0.75 
0.79 

0.90 
0  93 
0.97 

1.09 
1.14 
1.18 

1.31 
1.35 
1.40 

47 

0  49 
0.51 
0.53 

0.64 
0.66 
0.68 

0.81 
0.84 
0.87 

1.00 
1.01 
1.07 

1.22 
1.26 
1.31 

1.45 
1.50 
1.56 

48 
49 
50 

0.55 
0.57 
0.59 

0.71 
0.74 
0.77 

0.91 
(».93 
0.97 

1.12 
1.16 
1  20 

1.35 
1.40 
1.45 

1.61 
1.67 
1.73 
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measuring  north  therefrom,  at  half-mile  intervals,  distances  of 
correct  length,  taken  from  Table  6  (interpolated  if  necessary), 
for  the  given  latitude,  to  attain  other  points  on  the  latitude 
curve  passing  through  the  tangential  or  initial  points. 

**  The  azimuth  or  bearing  of  the  tangent  at  successive  mile 
points  will  be  taken  from  Table  5  to  the  nearest  whole  minute 
only,  and  will  be  inserted  in  the  field  notes,  no  interpolation 
being  required,  except  when  test  sights  are  taken.  The  true 
bearing  between  two  points  on  a  standard  parallel  will  be  derived 
from  Table  5  by  taking  it  in  the  colunm  headed  with  one-half  the 
distance  between  said  points.  The  offsets  at  intervals  of  one 
mile  are  inserted  in  Table  6;  to  obtain  the  length  of  offsets  at  the 
half-mile  ix)ints,  take  one-fourth  of  the  offset  corresponding  to 
twice  the  distance  of  the  half-mile  point  from  the  tangential  point. 

**This  method  is  suitable  for  running  standard  parallels  and 
latitudinal  township  Unes  in  a  level  open  country,  where  no 
intersections  with  topographical  features  will  be  required;  but 
in  all  cases  the  secant  method  will  be  found  most  convenient." 

"  156.  Initial  Points.  —  Initial  points  from  which  the  lines 
of  the  public  surveys  arc  to  be  extended  will  be  established 
whenever  necessary,  under  such  special  instructions  as  may  be 
])rescribcd  in  each  case  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  OfTice.  The  locus  of  such  initial  points  will  be  selected 
with  great  care  and  due  consideration  for  their  prominence  and 
easy  identification,  and  must  be  established  astronomically. 

**An  initial  point  should  have  a  conspicuous  location,  visible 
from  distant  points  on  lines;  it  should  be  perpetuated  by  an  in- 
destructible monument,  preferably  a  copper  bolt  firmly  set  in  a 
rock  edge;  and  it  should  be  witnessed  by  rock  bearings,  without 
relying  on  anything  perishable  like  wood." 

157.  Base-Line.  —  From  the  initial  point  the  base-line  is 
extended  both  east  and  west  on  a  true  parallel  of  latitude,  one  of 
the  methods  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  being  used. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  secure  instrumental  accuracy.  Two 
back  and  two  fore  sights  are  taken  at  each  setting  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  horizontal  limb  being  revolved  180°  in  azimuth 
between  the  observations,  in  one  method,  taking  the  mean  of 
observations.     Another  method,  called  double  back  and  fore 
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sights,  is  still  more  exact,  and  therefore  preferable.  In  this 
process  the  vertical  cross- wire  is  fixed  upon  two  transit  points 
at  some  distance  apart,  in  tjie  rear,  and  then  reversed  to  set 
one  or  two  new  points  in  advance.  This  not  only  insures  a 
straight  line,  if  the  transit  is  leveled,  but  also  detects  the  least 
error  of  colli  mat  ion-     (See  Art,  64,  p,  32,) 

**  Where  solar  apparatus  is  used  in  connection  with  a  transit, 
the  deputy  will  test  the  instrument,  whenever  practicable,  by 
comparing  its  indications  with  a  meridian  determined  by  Polaris 
observations;  and  in  all  cases  where  error  is  discovered  he  will 
make  the  necessary  corrections  of  his  line  before  proceeding 
with  the  survey.  All  operations  will  be  fully  described  in  the 
field  notes, 

**In  order  to  detect  errors  and  insure  accuracy  in  meas- 
urement, two  sets  of  chain  men  will  be  employed;  one  to  note 
distances  to  intermediate  points  and  to  locate  topograph- 
ical features,  the  other  to  act  as  a  check.  Each  will  measure 
40  chains »  and  in  case  the  difference  is  inconsiderable,  the  proper 
comer  will  be  placed  midway  between  the  ending  points  of  the 
two  measurements;  but  if  the  discrepancy  exceed  8  links  on 
even  ground,  or  25  links  on  mountainous  surface,  the  true 
distance  will  be  found  by  careful  re-chaining  by  one  party  or 
both. 

*^Thc  deputy  will  be  present  when  each  corner  is  thus  estab- 
lished, and  will  record  in  the  body  of  his  field  notes  the  distances 
to  the  same,  according  to  the  measurement  by  each  set  of  chain- 
men* 

"To  obviate  collusion  between  the  sets  of  chainmen,  the 
second  set  should  commence  at  a  point  in  advance  of  the  begin- 
ning comer  of  the  first  set,  the  initial  difference  in  measurement 
thus  obtained  being  known  only  to  the  deputy/' 

The  proper  township,  section,  and  quarter-section  comers 
are  established  at  the  appropriate  inter^^als,  and  meander  and 
witness  comers  (Arts*  i65a^,  pp,  14S-9.)  are  set  wherever  the 
line  crosses  such  streams,  lakes,  bayous,  or  other  objects  as  may 
make  iheir  use  necessar>%  Stones  or  posts  used  to  mark  the 
positions  of  the  township  or  section  corners  are  marked  on 
their  north  face  with  the  letters  SC^  for  **  standard  comer,"  for 
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the  purpose  of  easily  distinguishing  them  from  the  **  closing 


158.  Principal  Meridian, — The  principal  meridian  is 
extended  as  a  true  meridian  of  longitude  both  north  and  south 
from  the  initial  point.  The  methods  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  directions,  and  the  precautions  observed  to  secure 
accuracy  of  measurement,  are  the  same  as  those  described  in 
the  preceding  article,  imder  the  subject  of  **  Base-Line." 

Also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  base-Une,  all  township,  section , 
quarter-section,  and  other  necessary  comers  are  established  in 
the  proper  places  as  the  survey  proceeds. 

i$g.  Standard  Parallels.  —  Standard  parallels,  which  are  also 
sometimes  referred  to  as  correction  Hm's,  are  extended  both  east 
and  west  from  every  fourth  township  comer  previously  estab- 
lished on  the  principal  meridian.  Sometimes^  however,  the  dis- 
tance between  ihem  is  more  or  less  than  24  miles,  depending 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  particular  sur\-ey  in  question. 
For  example,  in  Kansas  the  correction  lines  occur  at  regular 
intervals  of  30  instead  of  24  miles.  In  all  cases  deviations  from 
the  regular  order  are  made  only  under  the  written  special 
instructions  of  the  Survx^yor  Generat  The  Manual  provides 
further  that  **  where  gross  irregularities  {in  previous  surveys) 
require  additional  standard  lines,  from  which  to  initiate  new,  or 
upon  which  to  close  old  surveys,  an  intermediate  correction  line 
should  be  established  to  which  a  local  name  may  be  given,  e.g., 
'Cedar  Creek  Correction  Line';  and  the  same  will  be  mn,  in 
all  respects,  like  the  regular  standard  parallels." 

Standard  parallels  are  established  as  true  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  are  run  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  precautions 
for  accuracy  as  in  the  survey  of  the  base-line. 

Appropriate  comers  are  established  at  the  proper  inter\^al5, 
and  the  township  and  section  comers  are  marked  SC  on  their 
north  face,  the  same  as  those  on  the  base-line. 

160,  Guide  Meridlaixs.  —  Guide  meridians  are  extended  north 
from  the  base-line^  or  standard  parallels,  at  intervals  of  24  miles 
east  and  west  from  the  principal  meridian.  They  are  mn  as 
tme  meridians  of  longitude,  and  are  extended  to  an  intersection 
\^dth  the  next  correction  line  north.    At  the  jxiint  of  intersection 
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of  the  guide  meridian  with  the  correction  Kne  a  dosing  corner  is 
established,  and  the  stone  or  post  is  marked  on  its  south  face  with 
the  letters  CC)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  standard  comers  already 
in  place.  Also,  the  distance  of  the  closing  corner  from  the 
nearest  standard  comer  is  measured  and  recorded  in  the  field 
notes.  This  correction  offset  will  vary  with  the  latitude  and 
with  the  distance  of  the  comer  from  the  principal  meridian. 
At  a  distance  of  15  or  20  ranges  from  the  principal  meridian  it 
may  be  so  great  that  the  closing  comer  will  be  nearer  to  the 
adjacent  quarter-section  comer  than  to  the  standard  township 
corner.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  closing  comers  will 
be  west  of  the  corresponding  standard  corners  on  the  east 
side  of  the  principal  meridian,  and  east  of  them  on  the  west 
side. 

The  mile  and  half-mile  distances  on  the  guide  meridians  are 
made  full  80  and  40  chains  in  length  until  the  last  half-mile  is 
reached,  into  which  all  excess  or  deficiency  due  to  discrepancies 
of  measurement  is  thrown. 

The  general  method  of  running  the  guide  meridians  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  running  the  principal  meridian,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions for  securing  accuracy  of  alignment  and  measurement,  and 
for  establishing  corners,  prescribed  for  the  latter  apply  to  the 
former  also. 

Provision  is  made  for  running  guide  meridians  from  north  to 
south  where  existing  local  conditions  require  this  departure  from 
the  usual  practice.  In  such  a  case  the  closing  comer  is  first 
established  on  the  correction  line  by  calculating  the  proper  cor- 
rection distance  and  laying  it  off  from  the  standard  comer;  and 
then  the  guide  meridian  is  run  due  south  from  this  point.  This 
method  may  be  used  in  case  the  standard  corner  from  which  the 
guide  meridian  would  ordinarily  originate  is  inaccessible,  or  for 
other  adequate  reasons. 

The  Manual  also  provides  that  "  where  guide  meridians  have 
been  improperly  placed  at  intervals  greatly  exceeding  the  author- 
ized distance  of  24  miles,  and  standard  lines  are  required  to  limit 
errors  of  old,  or  govern  new  surv^eys,  a  new  guide  meridian  may 
be  mn  from  a  standard,  or  properiy  established  closing  corner, 
and  a  local  name  may  be  assigned  to  the  same,  e*g., '  Grass  Valley 
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Guide  Meridian.'  These  additional  guide  meridians  will  be 
surveyed  in  all  respects  like  regular  guide  meridians." 

161.  Township  Exteriors.  —  The  usual  method  of  subdividing 
a  24-mile  tract  into  townships  is  as  follows  (see  Fig.  57a). 

Beginning  at  the  standard  comer  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
southwest  township  in  the  tract,  the  surveyor  mns  north  on  a 
true  meridian  of  longitude  a  distance  of  6  miles,  setting  all  neces- 
sary comers  by  the  way.  From  the  township  comer  thus  estab- 
lished he  runs  due  west  on  a  random  line  (Art.  191,  p.  169)  to 
intersect  the  guide  meridian  (or  the  principal  meridian,  in  case 
he  is  working  in  Range  i  East),  setting  temporary  section  and 
quarter-section  comers  as  he  goes.  When  he  intersects  the 
meridian,  he  notes  the  **  falling  "  *  of  his  random  line,  and,  in 
case  this  is  within  the  limit  prescribed,  he  then  calculates  the 
course  of  the  true  line  joining  the  two  township  comers  and  runs 
back  on  it,  setting  permanent  comers  opposite  the  temporary  ones 
previously  set  on  the  random  line.  In  this  way  all  the  deficiency 
due  to  the  convergence  of  the  meridional  boundaries  of  the  town- 
ship, together  with  whatever  excess  or  deficiency  may  arise  from 
inaccuracies  in  measurement,  are  thrown  into  the  most  westerly 
half-mile  of  the  latitudinal  boundary. 

The  range  line  is  now  continued  as  a  true  meridian  for  another 
6  miles,  i)ermanent  corners  being  set  as  before.  Then  another 
random  line  is  thrown  across  to  the  westem  boundary  of  the 
range  of  tovvnshi])s,  and  is  corrected  back  to  the  tme  line,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  just  described.  This  process  is  continued 
until  the  most  northerly  township  in  the  24-milc  tract  is  reached, 
when  the  range  Hne  is  merely  continued  as  a  tme  meridian  to 
an  intersection  with  the  correction  line,  at  which  point  a  closing 
township  comer  is  established.  The  half-mile  interv^als  on  the 
range  line  are  made  full  40  chains  for  the  entire  24  miles,  except 
the  most  northerly  half-mile,  into  which  all  excess  or  deficiency 
due  to  irregularities  of  measurement  is  thrown. 

The  two  other  range  lines  of  the  24-mile  block  are  mn  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  latitudinal  township  lines  being  extended  to 


*  That  is,  the  distance  of  the  point  at  which  the  random  line  intersects  the 
meridian  from  the  objective  corner. 
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the  westward  at  the  proper  intervals  and  made  to  connect  with 

the  township  corners  previously  established.  From  the  township 
comers  on  the  last  range  line^  however,  random  lines  are  run  also 
to  the  eastward  to  meet  the  guide  meridian ,  and  arc  then  cor- 
rected back  to  the  westward  on  a  true  line  between  the  township 
corners.  This  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  excess  or  deficiency 
of  this  line  also  is  thrown  into  the  most  westerly  half-mile. 

"In  cases  where  impassable  obstacles  occur  and  the  fore- 
going rules  cannot  be  complied  with,  township  comers  will  be 
established  as  follows: 

'*  In  extending  the  south  or  north  boundaries  of  a  township 
to  the  west,  where  the  southwest  or  north w^est  comers  cannot 
be  established  in  the  regular  w^ay  by  running  a  north  and  south 
line,  such  boundaries  w^ill  be  mn  west  on  a  true  line,  allowing 
for  convcrgency  on  the  west  half-mile;  and  from  the  tow-nship 
corner  established  at  the  end  of  such  boundaty,  the  west  boundary 
will  be  run  north  or  souths  as  the  case  may  be.  In  extending 
south  or  north  boundaries  of  a  township  to  the  east,  where  the 
southeast  or  northeast  comer  cannot  be  established  in  the  regular 
way,  the  same  rule  will  be  obser%^ed,  except  that  isuch  boundaries 
will  be  run  east  on  a  true  line,  and  the  east  boundary  run  north  or 
south,  as  the  case  may  be.  Allowance  for  the  convergency  of 
meridians  will  be  made  w^henever  necessary.'^ 

The  Manual  provides  for  a  maximum  allowable  limit  for 
closing  the  random  line  upon  the  township  corner,  as  follows: 
'*]f  in  running  a  random  township  exterior,  such  random  exceeds 
or  falls  short  of  its  proper  length  by  more  than  3  chains^  allow- 
ing for  convergency^  or  falls  more  than  3  chains  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  objective  point  (or  shows  a  proportionate  error  for 
lines  of  greater  or  less  length  than  6  miles),  it  will  be  re-run^ 
and  if  found  correctly  run,  so  much  of  the  remaining  Iwundaries 
of  the  township  will  be  retraced,  or  res urv eyed,  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  locate  the  cause  of  mlsclosure/'  A  lateral  displace- 
ment of  3  chains  in  a  distance  of  6  miles  is  equivalent  to  an 
angular  deviation  of  21  minutes. 

162,  Subdivision  of  Townships,  —  In  the  subdivision  of  a 
township  into  sections  the  following  routing  is  followed  in  the 
field.    The  survxyor  sets  up  his  instrument  at  the  southeast 
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comer  of  the  township^  observes  the  meridian,  and  retraces  the 
range  line  northward  for  a  distance  of  one  mile,  and  the  township 
line  westward  for  the  same  distance*  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  his  own  meridian  and  needle  observations  and  the 
length  of  his  chain  with  those  of  the  prenous  surveyor  who  laid 
off  the  township  exteriors,*  Then  from  the  southwest  comer  of 
Section  36  he  runs  north  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  east  boundary 
of  the  township,  setting  a  quarter-section  comer  at  40  chains 
and  a  section  comer  at  80  chains.  Then  from  the  section  comer 
just  set  he  rtins  east  on  a  random  line,  parallel  to  the  south 
boundar>'  of  the  section,  setting  a  temporary  quarter-section 
comer  at  40  chains.  When  he  intersects  the  range  line  he  notes 
the  falling  of  his  random  and  also  the  distance  it  overruns  or  falls 
short  of  the  length  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  section*  If  the 
faUing  is  not  more  than  50  links  (33  feet,  representing  an  angular 
deviation  of  21  minutes),  and  if  the  distance  overruns  or  falls 
short  of  the  length  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Section  36  by  not 
more  than  the  same  amount,  a  return  course  which  will  join  the 
two  section  corners  is  calculated;  this  new  line  is  then  run  toward 
the  west,  the  permanent  quarter-section  comer  being  set  at  its 
middle  point. 

From  the  section  comer  just  regained  the  survey  is  now  con- 
tinued north  between  Sections  25  and  26,  the  direction  being 
changed  slightly  to  the  east  or  west  according  to  whether  the 
latitudinal  section  line  just  completed  exceeded  or  fell  short  of 
the  desired  length.  At  40  and  80  chains  on  this  line  the  quarter- 
section  and  section  comers,  respectively,  are  set,  and  from  the 
section  comer  a  random  is  run  across  to  the  range  line,  and  a 
return  course  is  calculated  and  run  as  before.  This  process  is 
continued  until  five  of  the  six  sections  in  the  series  are  inclosed* 
Then,  if  the  north  Ijoundary  of  the  township  is  not  a  correction 
line,  from  the  section  comer  last  established  a  random  is  run 
north  to  the  township  boundary,  and  from  the  data  thus  secured 
a  true  line  is  calculated  and  run  from  the  section  corner  on  the 
township  line  back  to  the  initial  comen  If  the  north  boundary 
of  the  toi\Tiship  is  a  correction  hne,  however,  the  point  at  which 
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the  random  intersects  this  boundary  is  established  as  a  closing 
comer  and  its  distance  from  the  nearest  standard  comer  is  meas- 
ured and  recorded.  In  either  case  the  permanent  qtiarter- 
section  corner  is  established  at  40  chains  north  of  the  initial 
comer,  the  excess  or  deficiency  being  thrown  into  the  most 
northerly  half-mile. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  succeeding  ranges  of  sections  are 
enclosed,  randoms  being  run  across  eastward  to  the  section  cor- 
ners previously  established  and  true  lines  corrected  back.  From 
the  fifth  series  of  section  comers  thus  establishedj  however, 
random  lines  are  projected  to  the  westward  also,  and  are  closed 
on  the  corresponding  section  comers  in  the  range  line  forming 
the  western  boundary  of  the  township.  In  correcting  these  lines 
back,  however,  the  permanent  quarter-section  comers  are  estab- 
lished at  points  40  chains  from  the  initial  corners  of  the  randoms, 
thereby  throwing  all  fractional  measurements  into  the  most 
westerly  half-miles-  Reference  to  Figs,  59  and  60  will  help 
toward  an  understanding  of  this  method  oi  subdivision* 

Table  6a,  taken  from  the  Manual ^  gives  (to  the  nearest  whole 
minute)  the  angular  convergency  of  meridians  from  one  to  five 
miles  apart.  The  meridional  section  lines,  therefore,  by  reason 
of  being  (l heo ret ic ally)  parallel  to  the  range  line  on  the  east 
boundary  of  the  township,  will  depart  from  true  meridians  by 
the  amounts  indicated  in  the  table. 


TABLE  tia* 

Corrections  for  Convergencv  within  a  Township, 


Laiitudfi. 


JO  ^o  J5 
31  to  40 
40  to  45 

45  to  so 
50  to  ss 
55  to  60 
60  to  6s 
65  to  70 


CtfrrectUm  to  be  applieci  tg  bewHn^  of  rmni^e  Linoi 
It  a  diataHce  oi  — 


mllc^      M  niilet,      3  mUei-     4  mUeK^     j  cililei. 
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From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  it  will  be  apparent 
(i)  That  interior  meridional  section  Unas  are  80  chains  in 
length,  except  those  next  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  town- 
ship; and  that  the  south  half  of  these  is  40  chains. 

(2)  That  interior  latitudinal  section  lines  are  within  50  links 
of  the  length  of  the  line  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
range  of  sections,  except  those  section  lines  next  to  the  west 
boundary  of  the  township;  and  that  the  east  half  of  these  is  40 
chains. 

(3)  That  interior  section  lines,  whether  meridional  or  latitu- 
dinal, are  ordinarily  straight  for  one  mile  only. 

(4)  That  except  in  those  section  lines  next  to  the  north  and 
west  boundaries  of  the  township,  the  quarter-section  comers 
are  placed  equidistant  from  the  two  section  comers  on  either 
side. 

(5)  That  meridional  section  lines  are  intended  to  be  parallel 
to  the  range  line  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town- 
ship; and  similarly,  that  latitudinal  section  Hnes  are  intended  to 
be  parallel  to  the  township  Hne  forming  its  southern  boundary. 

(6)  That  the  cumulative  deficiency  in  latitudinal  lines  due 
to  the  convergence  of  the  meridians  is  thrown  into  the  most 
westerly  half-mile  of  the  township. 

(7)  That  no  quarter-section  closing  corners  are  established  on 
correction  lines  for  the  use  of  the  sections  south  of  these  lines. 

163.  Fractional  Sections.  —  In  sections  made  fractional  by 
rivers,  lakes,  or  other  bodies  of  water,  lots  are  formed  bordering 
on  the  body  of  water,  and  numbered  consecutively  through  the 
section.  The  boundaries  of  these  lots  usually  follow  the  quarter 
lines  of  the  section,  and  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  forty 
acres  each.  Fig.  59  indicates  the  method.  Also,  the  quarter 
quarter  sections  along  the  north  and  west  boundaries  of  a 
townshi]),  into  which  the  discrei)ancies  of  measurements  or 
the  (lericiencies  due  to  the  convergence  of  the  range  lines  are  to 
be  carried  when  the  sections  are  subdivided,  are  usually  num- 
bered and  sold  as  lots.  (See  Art.  169,  p.  153d.)  These  lot  lines 
are  not  actually  run  in  the  field,  but,  like  the  quarter-section 
lines,  are  merely  indicated  on  the  plates,  and  the  areas  by  which 
the  lots  arc  sold  are  computed  in  the  ofiice. 


Fig.  59.     Skowing  Part  of  a  TVPtrAL  Township  ;  also  Showing  Method 
OF  FoRSAiKC  Lots  in  Fractional  Sections, 


for  its  value  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  a  section  line  survey 
but  also  as  an  instructive  example  of  this  vcn^  valuable  method 
of  note  keeping.  Fig.  59,  also  from  the  Manual,  shows  the 
nine  sections  in  the  southeastern  part  of  a  typical  township,  and 
illustrates  the  specimen  notes  given. 
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Chains. 


4.50 
20.00 

29.30 
30.00 
39.50 


40.00 
40.50 


50.50 
51.50 

57.50 

72.50 

80.00 


Specimen  of  Field  Notes. 
Subdivision  of  T.  15  N.,  R.  20  K 

From  the  Tp.  cor.  already  described,*  I  run 

North,  on  the  5th  Guide  Meridian  and  K.  bdv.  of  sec.  36*    and,  at 
40.01  chs.,  intersect  the  \  sec.  cor.;   and,  at  79.98  chs.,  fall  1  Ik.  W. 
of  the  cor.  of  sees.  25,  30,  31,  and  36;  therefore,  the  line  bears  north. 
From  the  Tp.  cor.  I  run  N.  89^*  57'  W.,  on  the  S.  bdy.  of  sec.  36;    at 
39.99  chs.,  fall  OJ  Ik.  N.  of  the  J  sec.  cor.;    and  at  80.01    chs.  fall 
1  Ik.  S.  of  the  cor.  of  sees.  1,  2,  35,  and  36,  on  S.  bdy.  of  the  Tp.; 
consequently,  the  S.  bdy.  of  the  sec.  36  bears  N.  89**  57*^  W. 
Therefore,  the  bearings  are  as  stated  by  the  surveyor  general,  and  my 
chaining  practically  agrees  with  the  field  notes  of  the  original  survey. 
I  commence  at  the  cor.  of  sees.  1,  2,  35,  and  36,  on  the  S.  bdy.  of  the 
Tp.,  which   is  a  sandstone,  6x8x5  ins,  above  ground,  firmly  set, 
and  marked  and  witnessed  as  described  by  the  surveyor  general. 
Thence  I  run 

N.  0**  01'  W.,  bet.  sees.  35  and  36. 
Over  level  bottom  land. 
Wire  fence,  bears  E.  and  W. 

Enter  scattering  cottonwood  timber,  bears  E.  and  W.     F.  G.  Alexan- 
der's hou.se  bears  N.  28°  W. 
Leave  .scattering  cottonwoods,  bearing  E.  and  W.;  enter  road,  bears  N. 
SE.  cor.  of  F.  G.  Alexander's  field;   thence  along  west  side  of  road. 
To  crossroads,    bears    E.   to   Mound   (Mtv;    N.    to    Lake  City.     F.   G. 
Alexander's  house  bears  S.  40**  W.     'iThe  J  sec.  cor.  point  will  fall 
Ml  road;   therefore 
Set  a  cedar  post,  3  ft.  long,  3  ins.  sq.,  with  quart  of  charcoal,  24  ins. 
in  the  ground,  for  witness  cor  .to  J  sec.  cor.,   marked   W  C   1  S  35 
on   W.  and  36  on   E.  face;  dig  pits,  18  X  18  X  12  ins.  N.  and  S.  of 
post,  3  ft.  dist.;   and  raise  a  mound  of  earth  3^  ft.  base,  IJ  ft.  high. 
\V.  of  cor. 
Point  for  \  sec.  cor.  in  road. 

Deposit  a  marked  stone.  24  ins.  in  the  ground,  for  J  .**ec.  cor. 
The  SE.  cor.  of  Pat.  Curran's  field  boars  W.,  .5  Iks.  dist. 
Set  a  limestone,  15  X  8  X  6  ins.  10  ins.  in  the  ground,  for  witness  cor. 
to  J  s»^c.  cor.,  marked   W  C  i  S  on   W.  face;    dig  pits,   18  X  18  X  12 
ins.  .\.  and  S.  of  stone.  3  ft.  dist.;  and  raise  a  mound  of  earth,  3^  ft. 
base.  1  J  ft.  high,  W.  of  cor. 
Thence  along  E.  side  of  field. 

XE.  cor.  of  Pat.  Curran's  field,  bears  W.  4  Iks.  dist. 
Leave  road;    which  turns  to  X.  70°  W.,  leads  to  ferry  on  Yellowstone 

River;    thence  to  Lake  City. 
Enter  dense  cottonwrx>d  and  willow  undergrowth,  bears  N.  54**  E.  and 

S.  54°  W. 
Leave  undergrowth,  enter  scattering  timber,  bears  \.  60°  E.  and  S. 

60°  W. 
Set  a  locust  post,  3  ft.  long,  4  ins.  H(\.,  24  ins.  in  the  ground,  for  cor.  of 
sees.  25,  20,  35  and  36.  marked 
T  15  X  S  25  on  XE.. 
R  20  E  S  36  OB  SE., 
S  35  on  SW.,  and 

S  26  on  .\W.  face;   with  1  notch  on  S.  and  E.  faces;   from  which 
An  a.sh,  13  ins.  diam.,  bears  N.  22°  E..  2t)  Iks.  dist.,  marked  T  15 

N  II  20  E  S  25  B  T. 
A  svcamore,  23  iiLs.  diam.,  bears  S.  71  }°  E.,  37  Iks.  dist.,  marked 

t  15  X  R  20  E  S36  B  T. 
A  walnut,  17  ins.  diam.,  l>ears  S.  64°  W.,  41  Iks.  dist.,  marked 

T  15  X  R  20  E  S35  B  T. 
A  cottonwoo<l,    13  ins.   diam..  bears  X.  21  J°  W.,  36  Iks.  dist., 
marked  T  15  N  R  20  E  S  20  B  T. 


*  Description  omitted.     A  description  of  the  determination  of  a  true  meridian 
by  both  solar  and  Polaris  observations  is  al.so  omitted. 
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164.  **Suimnary  of  objects  and  data  mtersected  by  the  line 
or  m  its  vicinity,  to  be  noted.  —  r.  The  precise  course  and  length 
of  every  line  run,  noting  all  necessary  offsets  therefrom,  with 
the  reason  for  making  them,  and  method  employed. 

"2.  The  kind  and  diameter  of  all  bearing  trees,  with  the 
course  and  distance  of  the  same  from  their  respective  comers; 
and  the  precise  relative  position  of  witness  comers  to  the  true 
corners. 

"3.    The  kind  of  materials  of  which  comers  are  constructed, 

**4.  Trees  on  line.  The  name^  diameter^  and  distance  on  line 
to  all  trees  wliich  it  intersects. 

"5.  Intersections  by  line  of  land  objects.  The  distance  at 
which  the  line  intersects  the  Ixjundary  lines  of  every  reser\^alion, 
town  site,  donation  claim,  Indian  allotment^  settler^s  claim,  im- 
provement, or  rancho;  prairie,  bottom  land,  swamp,  marsh»  grove, 
and  windfall,  with  the  course  of  the  same  at  all  points  of  inter- 
section; also,  the  distances  at  which  the  line  begins  to  ascend, 
arrives  at  the  top,  begins  to  descend,  and  reaches  the  foot  of  all 
remarkable  hills  and  ridges,  with  their  courses,  and  estimated 
height  in  feet,  above  the  level  land  of  the  surrounding  country, 
or  above  the  bottom  lands,  ra\'ines,  or  waters  near  which  they 
are  situated.  Also,  distance  to  and  across  large  ravines,  their 
depth  and  course* 

**6*  Intersections  by  line  of  water  objects.  All  rivers,  creeks, 
and  smaller  streams  of  w-ater  which  the  line  crosses;  the  distances 
measured  on  the  true  line  to  the  bank  first  arrived  at,  the  course 
down  stream  at  points  of  intersection,  and  their  widths  on  line. 
In  cases  of  navigable  streams,  their  wndth  will  be  ascertained 
between  the  meander  comers,  as  set  forth  under  the  proper 
head, 

**  7,  The  land's  surface  —  whether  level,  rolling,  broken,  hilly, 
or  mountainous. 

**8.  The  soil  —  whether  rocky,  stony,  sandy,  clay,  etc.,  and 
also  whether  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  rate, 

*'g.  Timber —  the  several  kinds  of  timber  and  undergrowth, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  predominate. 

**  ID.  Bottom  lands  —  to  be  described  as  wet  or  dry,  and  if 
subject  to  inundation,  state  to  what  depth. 
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"11.  Springs  of  water  —  whether  fresh,  salinCi  or  mineral, 
with  the  course  of  the  streams  flowing  from  them. 

**  12.  Lakes  and  ponds  —  describing  their  banks  and  giving 
their  height,  and  whether  it  be  pure  or  stagnant,  deep  or  shallow. 

**  13.  Improvements.  Towns  and  villages;  houses  or  cabins, 
fields,  or  other  improvements  with  owners'  names;  mill  sites, 
forges,  and  factories,  U.  S.  mineral  monuments,  and  all  comers 
not  belonging  to  the  system  of  rectangular  surve>dng;  will  be 
located  by  bearing  and  distance,  or  by  intersecting  bearings  from 
given  points. 

''  14.  Coal  banks  or  beds;  peat  or  turf  grounds;  minerals  and 
ores;  with  particular  description  of  the  same  as  to  quality  and 
extent,  and  all  diggings  therefor;  also  salt  springs  and  licks.  All 
reliable  information  that  can  be  obtained  respecting  these  objects, 
whether  they  be  on  the  line  or  not,  will  appear  in  the  general 
description. 

''15.  Roads  and  trails,  with  their  directions,  whence  and 
whither. 

"  16.  Rapids,  cataracts,  cascades,  or  falls  of  water,  with  the 
estimated  height  of  their  fall  in  feet. 

'^  17.  Precipices,  caves,  sink  holes,  ravines,  remarkable  crags, 
stone  (juarries,  ledges  of  rocks,  with  the  kind  of  stone  they  afford. 

''  18.  Natural  curiosities,  interesting  fossils,  petrifactions, 
organic  rcmains,etc.;  also  all  ancient  works  of  art,  such  as  mounds, 
fortifications,  embankments,  ditches  or  objects  of  like  nature. 

*'i9.  The  magnetic  declination  will  be  incidentally  noted  at 
all  i)oints  of  the  lines  being  surveyed,  where  any  material  change 
in  the  same  indicates  the  probable  presence  of  iron  ores;  and  the 
position  of  such  points  will  be  perfectly  identified  in  the  field 
notes." 

165.  Marking  Corners.  —  Comers  are  marked  on  the 
ground  by  various  kinds  of  monuments,  depending  upon  the 
character  and  im])ortance  of  the  comer  to  be  perpetuated, 
the  soil,  the  materials  available,  and  u\K>n  other  local  and  special 
conditions.  In  ])laces  where  stone  is  plentiful  monuments  of 
this  material  arc  usually  set.  In  timbered  districts  where  suitable 
stones  are  difficult  to  obtain,  posts  are  driven  to  mark  the  points. 
In  prairie  regions  where  neither  stones  nor  timber  are  available 


JW.    Showing  the  Subdivision  of  a  Township  into  Sections  ani>  the 

,  MXTBOJ>   COICMONLY   USED   FOR   MaRJC[NO   ToWNSHIP   AST>  SECTION   CORNERS- 

^B  In  case  stones  or  posts  are  set  they  are  marked  with  notches 
as  shown  in  Figs.  60  and  60a,  in  order  to  Indicate  iheir  respective 
positions  in  the  township*  Section  comers  on  range  lines, 
including  under  this  term  principal  and  guide  meridians,  are 
marked  with  notches  on  their  north  and  south  faces,  the  number 
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of  notches  being  equal  to  the  number  of  miles  to  the  next  adjacent 
township  comer  north  or  south.  In  a  similar  manner  the  section 
comers  on  the  township  lines,  including  base-lines  and  standard 
parallels,  are  notched  on  their  east  and  west  faces.  Township 
comers,  being  located  on  both  range  and  township  lines,  are 
marked  with  six  notches  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  In  addition 
to  being  notched  as  just  indicated,  comers  on  correction  lines  are 
marked  SC  on  their  northern  or  CC  on  their  southern  faces, 

depending  upon  whether  they 
are  standard  or  closing  comers. 
Section  comers  in  the  interior  of 
a  township  are  given  notches  on 
their  east  and  south  faces  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  miles 
to  the  east  and  south  boundaries 

^     ^r.      c  o~"     u,        oi   the    township.      Thus,    the 

Fig.  60a.     Sketch  of  Stone  Monu-  ^  . 

MENT,  Showing  Notches.  corner   common  to  sections  20, 

21,  28,  and  29  would  have  two 
notches  on  the  south  and  four  on  the  east  face,  as  sketched 
in  Fig.  60a.  Quarter-section  corners  are  marked  with  the 
fraction  *'J ",  those  on  meridional  lines  on  their  west  and  those 
on  latitudinal  lines  on  their  north  faces. 

165a.  Witnessing  Comers.  —  Wherever  possible  the  monu- 
ment set  at  a  comer  is  witnessed  by  several  nearby  objects,  which 
may  be  easily  found  by  anyone  looking  for  the  corner  itself,  which 
are  not  readily  moved  or  obliterated,  and  which  are  compara- 
tively permanent.  In  timbered  country  the  stone  or  post  is 
usually  witnessed  by  '* bearing  trees**  located  near  the  comer. 
The  process  of  establishing  a  witness  tree  is  to  take  its  bearing 
and  distance  from  the  corner,  then  to  blaze  off  the  bark  from  a 
short  section  of  the  trunk  on  the  side  facing  the  corner  and  to 
cut  into  the  wood  with  scribing  tools  certain  letters  and  numerals 
indicative  of  the  section  in  which  the  tree  is  located.  For 
example,  the  tree  northeast  from  the  comer  shown  in  Fig.  60a 
might  be  marked 

T       7     S 

R     iq     E 

S      21 
B   T, 
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the  letters  and  figures  being  abbreviations  of  **Tovmship  7  south, 
Range  15  east,  Section  21,  Bearing  Tree,*^  Usually  one  tree  is 
marked  in  each  of  the  sections  to  which  the  corner  refers,  pro- 
vided suitable  trees  can  be  found  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  corner- 
In  prairie  regions  small  rectangular  pits  are  dug  near  to  the 
comer,  the  earth  taken  from  them  being  used  to  form  a  mound. 
These  pits  are  placed  either  on  the  section  lines  leading  from  the 
comer  or  at  angles  of  45  degrees  with  these  lines,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  comer  witnessed;  and  the  mound  may  be  either 
alongside  the  monument  or,  in  case  the  monument  is  merely  a 
deposit  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  may  be  placed  immedi- 
ately over  it.  Fig.  60b,  adapted  from  illustrations  given  in  the 
Manual,  indicates  the  manner  of  using  this  method  of  witnessing 
comers  of  the  several  classes.  Marks  of  this  kind  are  of  much 
greater  value  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  for,  although  the 
sharp  outlines  are  quickly  worn  away,  the  grass  sod  soon  covers 
the  mound  and  grows  down  into  the  pits  and  presents  them  from 
entire  obliteration.  In  many  places  on  the  plains  four  slight 
depressions  in  the  prairie  sod  with  a  little  mound  between  have 
perpetuated  the  location  of  the  section  comer  for  a  generation  or 
more,  until  the  countr}'  has  been  settled  up  and  the  fence  lines 
stmng*  Under  other  prevailing  conditions  comers  have  been 
witnessed  by  mounds  of  stone,  by  prominent  boulders,  and  by 
various  other  suitable  objects. 

165b.  Witness  Comers.  —  In  case  a  regular  comer  falls  in  a 
creek,  pond,  or  in  any  other  place  where  it  is  impracticable  to 
set  or  maintain  a  monument,  wtiness  corners  are  set  on  all  the 
lines  leading  to  this  comer.  These  are  marked  with  the  letters 
WC  in  addition  to  the  markings  that  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
comer  of  which  they  are  witnesses.  Witness  comers  are^  in 
turn,  referenced  by  bearing  trees^  pits  and  mounds,  and  other 
objects,  the  same  as  true  comers. 

165c,  M^mder  Comers*  —  WTiere  a  surveyed  line  intersects 
the  bank  of  a  stream  whose  width  is  more  than  three  chains,  or 
of  a  lake,  bayou  or  other  body  of  water  having  considerable 
extent,  a  meander  corner  is  established.  The  distance  from  the 
nearest  section  or  quarter-section  comer  is  measured  and  recorded 
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Rerspective 
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PLANS  OF  CORNERS 

■  =  Com«r  Stone  or  post. 
M=  Mound 

M'»  Mound  with  dcpo&rt. 
P  =  Pit. 


Fig.  ViOh.    Siiowinc;    Sciikmk    for    Dksic.nating    Corners  by  Means  of 
M  or  NHS    and    Tits. 
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in  the  notes,  and  the  stone  or  post  set  as  a  monument  is  marked 
MC  on  the  side  facing  the  water,  and  the  point  is  referenced  by 
bearing  trees  or  by  mounds  of  earth  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  a  quarter-section  corner.  If  practicable,  the  line  is  then  carried 
across  the  stream  or  other  body  of  water  by  triangulation  to 
another  meander  comer  set  in  line  on  the  further  bank,  and  the 
sur%'ey  is  continued. 

i66-  MEANDERllfG. — ^  After  the  regular  subdivision  work 
has  been  done  traverses  are  uin^  usually  by  the  needle ,  joining 
the  successive  meander  corners  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  or 
lake*  A  traverse  of  this  kind,  or  a  meander  line^  as  it  is  called, 
originates  at  a  meander  comer  and  follows  as  closely  as  may  be 
practicable  the  various  sinuosittes  of  the  bank  until  the  next 
meander  corner  is  reached.  Here  the  traverse  is  checked  by 
calculating  the  position  of  the  new  meander  comer  and  comparing 
this  with  its  known  ]>osition  on  the  sur%Tyed  line,  and  the  mean* 
dering  is  then  conlinued.  Fig,  6i  illustrates  the  relation  of 
meander  corners  and  lines  to  the  regular  lines  of  the  survey. 
These  meander  lines  are  used  in  plotting  the  stream  on  the  map 
and  in  calculating  the  areas  of  the  sections  or  quarter-sections 
made  "fractional'*  by  the  presence  of  the  body  of  water. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Manual  indicates  the 
location  of  meander  lines,  their  functions  in  the  survey,  and  their 
authority  as  boundaries. 

"Lands  bounded  by  waters  are  to  be  meandered  at  mean 
high-water  mark.  This  term  has  been  defined  in  a  State  decision 
(47  Iowa,  370)  in  substance  as  follows:  High-water  mark  in  the 
Mississijipi  River  is  to  be  determined  from  the  river-bed;  and 
that  only  is  river-bed  which  the  river  occupies  long  enough  to 
wrest  it  from  vegetation. 

"In  another  case  (14  Penn.  Si,  sg)  a  bank  is  defined  as  the 
continuous  margin  where  vegetation  ceases,  and  the  shore  is  the 
sandy  space  between  it  and  low-water  mark. 

'*  Numerous  decisions  in  State  and  U.  S.  Supreme  Courts 
assert  the  principle  that  meander  lines  are  not  boundaries  defin- 
ing the  area  of  ownership  of  tracts  adjacent  to  waters.  The 
general  rule  is  well  set  forth  (10  Iowa,  540)  by  saying  that  in  a 
navigable  stream^  as  the  Des  Moines  River  in  Iowa,  high-water 
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Counlies  of  the  State,  and  are  kept  for  reference  and  inspection 
in  the  office  of  the  County  Register  of  Deeds,  County  Surveyor, 

or  other  officiaL 

Township  maps  of  much  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Public 
Lands  Surveys  may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Land  Office  at 
Washington  J  at  nominal  prices. 

r6B.  RELOCATING  LOST  CORlfERS.  —  It  has  been  the  com- 
mon experience  that  many  of  the  monuments  and  marks  origin 
nally  established  on  the  lines  of  the  Public  Lands  Surveys  become 
lost  or  obliterated  by  the  time  the  country  has  been  settled  for  a 
generation  or  two.  Witness  and  line  trees  *  are  cut  down  when 
the  land  is  cleared,  the  pits  and  mounds  marking  the  corners  on 
the  prairie  are  quickly  destroyed  when  the  sod  is  broken  up, 
posts  rot  away,  and  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  see  that  new  and 
more  durable  marks  are  set  to  perpetuate  the  location  of  the 
points.  Largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  areas  covered  by 
the  Public  Lands  Surveys  the  public  raads  are  usually  located 
along  the  section  lines,  even  substantial  stone  monuments  often- 
times are  carelessly  knocked  out  of  place  and  eventually  are 
thrown  into  the  ditch  or  the  fence  corner.  Particularly  during 
the  pioneer  period,  when  the  country  is  just  being  settled  and 
land  is  cheap^  the  greatest  indifTerence  prevails  relative  to  the 
preservation  of  the  original  monuments,  resulting  in  serious 
disputes  and  costly  litigation  later  w*hen  the  land  becomes  more 
valuable,  A  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  present  day 
County  Surveyor  is  concerned  with  the  relocation  of  comers  that 
have  been  carelessly  destroyed. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  February  ii^  1805,  specifically 
provides  that  comers  actually  located  in  the  field  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  the  proper  corners  of  the  sections  or  quarter-sections 
which  they  were  intended  to  designate,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  were  properly  located  in  the  first  place  or  not,     A  further 


*  "  Line  irees*'  aiie  those  din^ctly  on  a  line  of  the  sun'ey.  They  are  bla»ed  on 
opposite  sides,  the  blazes  fating  backward  and  forward  along  the  line*  Trees 
near  the  line  are  scored  with  two  blazes  "quartering*^  toward  the  line;  the  further 
the  trees  are  from  the  line  the  nejirer  together  the  two  blazes  are  placed,  and  vice 
versa*  Thciic  blazed  trees  are  of  great  service  in  marking  the  approximate  jKssitJOtl 
of  the  line  throygh  the  timtier. 
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provision  is  that  "the  boundary  lines  actually  run  and  marked" 
(in  the  field)  *' shall  be  estabhiihcd  as  the  proj>er  boundan'  lines 
of  the  sections  J  or  subdivisions,  for  which  they  were  intended, 
and  the  length  of  such  lines  as  returned  by  ,  *  .  the  surveyors 
aforesaid  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  the  true  length  ihercoL" 
These  are  the  principles  ujx)n  which  is  based  the  present  practice 
in  the  relocation  of  the  corners  of  the  original  survey.* 

The  General  Land  Oflice  distinguishes  between  an  obliterated 
and  a  lost  corner,  as  follows: 

'*  An  obliterated  corner  is  one  where  no  visible  evidence  remains 
of  the  work  of  the  original  surveyor  in  establishing  it.  Its  loca- 
tion may,  however,  have  been  preserved  beyond  all  question  by 
acts  of  landowners,  and  by  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  and 
recollect  the  true  situs  of  the  original  monument.  In  such  cases 
it  is  not  a  lost  corner. 

*'A  lost  comer  is  one  whose  position  cannot  be  determined 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  either  from  original  marks  or  reliable 
external  evidence." 

In  the  case  of  a  comer  that  is  merely  obliterated  the  method  of 
procedure,  obviously,  is  to  establish  a  new^  monument  in  the  same 
location  as  the  old  one,  this  location  being  determined  by  the 
evidence  presented,  which  should  be  adequate  for  the  purpose. 
Instances  of  this  kind  occur  when  old  witness  trees,  or  their 
stumps,  or  the  depressions  left  in  the  forest  floor  by  their  decay, 
may  be  identified;  or  when  the  point  is  marked  by  the  intersection 
of  hedge  or  stone  or  other  permanent  fences  which  admittedly 
w^re  constructed  on  line  when  the  monument  was  still  iti  place j 
or  when  the  *'true  situs  of  the  monument"  is  testified  to  by  other 
competent  witnesses.     (See  Art*  151,  p.  116.) 

In  the  case  of  lost  comers  the  true  location  must  ordinarily 
be  determined  from  data  obtained  by  actually  rerunning  the  old 
lines,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  But  here,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  first  stated  above,  the  aim  should  be  to  relocate  the 

*  The  General  Land  Offire  publishes  a  Circular  on  the  Restoration  of  Lost  or 
Obliterated  C*orners  and  Suljdi vision  of  SectioriSj  which  f^tates  these  prindplc* 
and  suggests  methods  of  procedure  in  conformity  therewith.  Many  of  the 
methods  refemrd  to  in  Ihc  following  paragraphs  arc  condensed  from  this 
Circular. 
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comer  at  the  exact  point  at  which  it  was  ori^nally  established, 
irres[)ectivc  of  whether  it  was  properly  located  in  the  first  place 
or  not.  As  a  help  toward  this  end  the  following  suggestions  are 
oflcrcd,  taken  mainly  from  the  Circular  of  the  General  Land 
C)fri('e  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
Article. 

A  lost  corner  on  a  principal  or  guide  meridian  or  range  line 
will  he  located  by  proportional  measurements  from  the  nearest 
original  corners  in  place  north  and  south  of  the  lost  comer.  It 
will  be  located  on  the  straight  line  joining  these  original  comers, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  measurements  to  comers  east  or  west 
of  the  lost  corner  corresi)ond  with  the  original  field  notes  or  not. 

A  lost  standard  comer  on  a  base-line  or  standard  parallel  or 
other  cornrction  line  will  be  located  by  proportional  measurements 
to  the  nearest  original  comers  east  and  west  of  the  lost  comer,  and 
will  be  located  on  the  true  line  joining  them,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  required  distances  to  comers  north  or  south  would 
tend  to  ])n]l  it  ofT  this  line  or  not.  In  like  manner,  a  lost  comer 
on  an  interior  latitudinal  township  line  will  be  recovered  by 
pro|H»rti()nal  measurements  to  comers  in  plfice  east  and  west  of  it. 

In  other  words,  a  lost  comer  is  to  be  relocated  by  proportional 
meaHurements  from  comers  which  were  established  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the.  same  degree  of  care  as  the  lost  comer.  It 
v^nM-tirnc:,  happens  thai  errors  arc  discovered  which  throw  a 
rionbt  n|H)n  the  accuracy  of  the  field  notes  of  the  line  upon  which 
the  (orner  in  (juestion  was  located,  in  which  case  the  lateral 
measurements  niij^ht  ])revail  and  the  comer  be  located  in  accord- 
ance  with  them;  but  ordinarily  the  rule  as  stated  is  the  one  to  be 
obs<Tved. 

A  lost  se(  tion  corner  in  the  interior  of  a  township  is  to  be 
hxated  by  ])roportional  measurements  from  the  corners  nearest 
to  it  in  all  four  directions.  It  is  sometimes  found,  however,  that 
the  meridional  section  lines  have  been  run  with  greater  care  than 
the  latitudinal  lines,  owing  to  the  operation  of  certain  routine 
melho<Js  in  use  on  some  surveys.  In  case  this  is  found  to  be 
true,  the  measurements  on  the  meridional  section  lines  may  be 
given  a  certain  i)reccdcnce  over  those  on  the  latitudinal  lines. 

A  lost  closing  comer  on  a  correction  line  should  be  located  at 
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the  intersection  of  the  correction  line  with  the  meridional  line 
closing  upon  it,  even  though  the  distance  called  for  would  place 
the  corner  north  or  south  of  the  correction  line.  It  is  even  held 
true  of  a  closing  corner  actually  in  place,  if  it  happens  to  be  a 
little  off  the  correction  line,  that  such  comer  is  to  be  construed 
as  establishing  merely  the  directioo  and  not  the  terminatioii  of 
the  meridional  Unc  upon  which  it  is  located.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  cases  in  which  the  statutory  pro\ision  quoted  in  the 
early  part  of  this  Article  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to, 

A  lost  quarter-section  corner  is  always  to  be  established  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  section  line  upon  which  it  was  originally 
located,  except  those  next  to  the  west  and  north  boundaries  of 
the  township.  On  correction  lines  the  quarter-section  comers 
referring  to  the  sections  south  of  the  line*  are  to  be  located  mid- 
way between  the  adjacent  closing  section  comers,  except  that 
in  the  north  bound  ar}^  of  Section  6,  which  is  to  be  placed  forty 
chains  west  from  the  east  boundary  of  the  section- 

169*  Subdivision  of  Sections.  —  When  the  PubUc  Lands  were 
parceled  out  to  settlers  the  quarter-section  was  usually  the  unit 
area  granted  as  a  '"homestead,"  To  locate  the  lines  of  a  "quar- 
ter/* however,  obviously  required  the  estabUshment  of  the 
quarter-section  corner  at  the  center  of  the  section.  Also^  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  original  "quarters"  into  "eighties/' 
'*  forties,"  or  other  minor  subdivisions  has  necessitated  the  loca- 
tion of  numerous  corners  in  addition  to  those  originally  estab- 
lished by  the  Government.  Much  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
present  day  surveyor  is  in  connection  with  subdivisions  of  this 
kind.  In  the  following  paragraphs  a  number  of  typical  examples 
will  be  given,  illustrating  common  practice  in  the  location  of 
subdi\isional  comers.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  methods  given 
are  based  upon  those  employed  in  the  original  surveys  of  the 
sections. 

The  interior  quarter-section  corner  of  a  section  is  always  to  be 
located  at  the  intersection  of  straight  lines  joining  the  quarter 
comers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  section.  This  method  holds 
wherever  the  section  may  be  located  within  the  township;  that  is, 

*  It  will  be  remembered  Lhat  these  comers  were  not  established  on  the 
originat  survey. 
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it  applies  to  xIukc  in  :he  nonh  and  west  tieis  as  wefl  as  to  the  other 
sections  of  the  Uivnship.  For  example,  the  center  of  Section  19, 
in  Fig.  6ia,  would  be  properiy  located  at  the  inteisecuon  of 
ab  and  rf,  Thb  rule  would  still  hold  even  though,  thiou^ 
some  error  in  the  original  field  work,  the  comer/,  for  instance,  had 
Ijeen  iset  too  far  ea.^t  by  one  chain-length.  If  the  comer  is  still 
in  the  plaie  at  which  it  was  actually  set  by  the  Deputy  Surveyor, 
thij^  location  b  ci>tablished  for  all  time  as  the  proper  comer  for 
the  northern  quarters  of  the  section,  and  the  line  from  e  will  be 
run  to  iu 


Fig.  61a.     Illustrating  MfrrHODS  of  Locating  Interior  Quarter- 
Skction  Corners. 


In  case  one  or  more  of  the  exterior  quarter-section  comers  are 
not  accessible,  lines  are  run  through  the  interior  of  the  section 
from  whatever  quarter  comers  are  in  place,  having  as  nearly  as 
ix>ssible  the  same  directions  as  they  would  have  were  all  the 
exterior  comers  actually  in  place,  and  the  interior  quarter-section 
comer  is  located  at  their  intersection.  For  example,  in  Fig.  6ia 
the  comer  at  the  center  of  Section  21  would  be  located  by  the 
intersection  of  a  line  run  north  from  d  in  a,  direction  which  is  a 
mean  between  that  of  ED  and  that  of  FC,  with  a  line  run 
east  from  c  having  a  direction  which  is  a  mean  between  those  of 
CD  and  FK.  In  case  only  one  of  the  interior  lines  can  be 
run,  the  corner  may  be  established  by  proix)rtionate  measurements 
along  that  line.  For  example,  the  center  of  Section  20  would  be 
located  by  measuring  out  from  c  on  the  line  cb  a  distance  equal 
to  half  the  mean  length  of  CB  and  FG.  A  modification  of 
this  method  is  required  in  the  west  and  north  tiers  of  sections 
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in  a  township.  In  the  case  of  sections  lying  in  the  west  tier  the 
meridional  line  run  from  the  quarter  corner  on  the  north  or  south 
boundary^  of  the  section  is  run  parallel  to  the  east  line  of  the  sec- 
tion; and  similarly,  in  the  case  of  sections  lying  in  the  north  tier 
the  latitudinal  interior  line  initiated  at  the  quarter  comer  on  the 
east  or  west  boundary  is  run  parallel  to  the  south  line  of  the  sec* 
tion.  The  reasons  for  this  method  of  procedure  in  these  special 
cases  are  easily  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  methods 
previously  described  for  the  establishment  of  the  original  quarter- 
section  corners  in  these  sections. 

For  siibdi\isions  smaller  than  quarter-sections  the  same  general 
methods  are  employed.  For  example,  to  subdivide  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  lo  {Fig*  6ib)  into  quarter-quarters  oi 


Fro,   Gib.       iLLUSTJtATING  THE   SUBDIVISION   OF  A  QUARTER  OF   AN   InTKIIOE 

Sect  [  ON. 

Nont.  ^  Figures  on  the  outside  lines  of  ihe  ill uat ration  are  those  of 
the  original  survey. 

"forties,**  Straight  lines  are  run  connecting  the  middle  points  of 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  quarter.  In  case  one  or  more  of  these 
starting  comers  arc  inaccessible,  the  quarter  will  be  subdivided 
by  the  application  of  methods  similar  to  those  just  outlined  for 
Jhc  location  of  the  quarter-section  comer  at  the  center  of  a  section. 
the  subdivision  of  quarter-sections  adjacent  to  the  west  or 
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north  boundaries  of  the  township  the  excesses  or  deficiences 
originally  thrown  into  these  quarters  are  not  divided  up  between 
the  different  subdivisions,  but  are  carried  forward  into  the  western 
or  northern  tiers  of  forty-acre  lots.  Fig.  6ic  illustrates  this  p)oint 
by  showing  an  ideal  subdivision  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  6,  in  a  township  not  immediately  south  of  a  correction 
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Fig.  61c.    Showing  the  Subdivision  of  the  North-west  Quarter  op 

Section  6. 

Note,  — Figures  on  the  outside  lines  of  the  illustration  are  those  of 
the  original  survey. 


line.  In  order  to  make  them  apparent  in  the  Figure,  the  original 
excesses  and  deficiences  are  shown  on  an  exaggerated  scale. 
The  tract  marked  A  might  be  properly  described  as  "the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  6,"  or  simply  as 
"Lot  4,  of  Section  6,"  of  the  appropriate  township  and  range. 
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170,  CoirVERGENCE  OF  THE 
MERIDIAKS.  —  The  angular  con- 
verge  nee  of  the  meridians,  given 
in  Table  3,  may  be  computed  as 
follows.  In  Fig,  62  AB  is  an 
arc  of  a  parallel  of  latitude  and 
EQ  the  arc  of  the  equator 
intercepted  by  the  meridians 
through  A  and  B.  A  T and  BT 
are  lines  tangent  to  the  meri- 
dians at  A  and  B,  meeting  the 
earth's  axis,  prolonged,  at  I\  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  angle 
BTO  equals  the  angle  BOQ, 
which  is  the  latitude  of  points 
A  and  B,  The  angle  AO  B 
is  the  difference  in  longitude 
of  points  A  and  B.     The  angle 


Fig.  ill!. 

between  the  meridians  at  A  and  B  is  the  angle  A  TB 
In  the  sector  AO*B, 

In  the  sector  ATB^ 
AB 


^^=  angle  A  TB  (approximately) 
Bi 


But 


BT= 


BO' 


BO' 


sXnBTC/    sin  BOQ 

angle 


4rB  =  ^,  Sin  BOQ 


^m^gl^AO'B  sin  BOQ, 

i.e.,  the  angular  convergence  equals  the  difference  in  longitude 
times  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 

The  iincar  convergence  of  two  meridians  equals  the  dis- 
tance run  (N.  or  S.)  times  the  sine  of  the  angular  conver- 
gence. 
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Example.  —  To  find  the  angular  convergence  between  two 
meridians  6  miles  apart  in  latitude  37^  The  length  of  i*'  of 
longitude  in  latitude  37°  is  55.30  miles  (Table  7). 


55.30 


X   sin  37°  X  6o  =  3'.9. 


TABLE  7. 


Length  of  a  Degree  in  Longitude. 


:  Degree  of  Longi- 

Degree of  Longi- 

Degree of  Longi- 

Lat. 

tude 

Lat, 

tude. 

Lat. 

tude. 

Statute  Miles. 

Sutute  Miles. 

Sutute  Miles. 

0 

69.160 

30 

59-944 

60 

34.666 

I 

150 

V 

0-334 

61 

33-615 

2 

.119 

32 

58.706 

62 

32.553 
31  .481 

3 

.066 

33 

.060 

^3 

4 

68.992 

34 

57.396 

64 

30  399 

5 

68.898 

35 

56.715 

u 

29.308 

6 

.783 

36 

.016 

28.208 

7 

.647 

37 

55  300 

67 

27 .100 

8 

.491 

38 

54 

568 

68 

25  983 

9 

•314 

39 

53 

819 

69 

24-857 

10 

68.116 

40 

53 

053 

70 

23-723 

II 

67  .898 

41 

52 

271 

71 

22.582 

12 

.659 

42 

51 

473 

72 

21 .435 

»3 

.4C0 

43 

50 

659 

73 

20.282 

14 

.120 

44 

49 

830 

74 

19.122 

15 

66.820 

45 

48 

986 

75 

17.956 
16.784 

16 

•499 

46 

126 

76 

17 

.158 

47 

47 

251 

77 

15.607 

18 

65 -797 

48 

46 

362 

78 

14-425 

19 

• 

.416 

49 

45 

459 

79 

13  238 

20 

65.015 

50 

44 

542 

80 

12.047 

21 

64  594 

5» 

43 

611 

81 

10.853 

22 

.»54 

52 

42 

667 

82 

9.656 

23 

63  695 

53 

41 

710 

P 

8.456 

24 

.216 

54 

40 

740 

84 

7  253 

25 

62.718 

55 

39 

758 

85 

6.048 

26 

.201 

56 

38 

763 

86 

4.841 

27 

61  .665 

57 

^l 

756 

87 

3  632 

28 

.110 

58 

36 

737 

88 

2.422 

29 

60.536 

59 

35 

707 

89 

1 .211 
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171,  Traverses  which  do  Not  form  closed  FiotmES.  — 

A  great  many  surveys,  such,  for  example,  as  the  preliminary  sur- 
veys  for  railroads  or  pipe  lines,  call  for  traverses  which  do  not 
return  to  the  starting  point.  In  this  work  the  line  is  usually 
measured  continuously  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ami  the  form 
of  notes  is  commonly  as  follows*  The  starting  point  of  the  tra- 
verse is  called  **  Station  o,"  the  next  station  100  ft.  away  is 
"Station  !,*'  the  next  "Station  2/'  etc.  Every  jooft.  length  is 
a/////  siatiQn  and  any  fractional  distance  is  called  Wi^plus.  The 
distance  from  Station  o  to  any  point,  measured  along  the  traverse 
line  J  is  the  station  of  that  point  and  is  recorded  always  hy  the 
number  of  the  last  station  with  the  plus  station  in  addition,  e.g-^ 
the  station  of  a  point  at  872.4  ft.  from  Station  o  is  8-1-72.4. 

At  the  angle  points  it  is  customary  to  measure  the  deflection 
angles  rather  than  the  interior  angles  because  the  former  are 
usually  the  smaller.  These  should  be  checked  in  the  field  by 
**  doubling  "  the  angles*  (See  Arts.  143-5,  pp.  JoS-io.) 

The  ntjtes  are  kept  so  as  to  read  up  the  page.  The  left-hand 
page  is  for  the  traverse  notes  and  the  right-hand  page  for  the 
sketch,  the  stations  in  the  sketch  being  opposite  the  same  station 
in  the  notes.  Fig.  63  is  a  set  of  notes  illustrating  this  type  of 
traverse.  Frequently  no  notes  are  kept  in  tabular  form,  all  of 
the  data  being  recorded  on  the  sketch. 

172.  METHODS  OF  CHECKIITG  TRAVERSES  WHICH  DO  NOT 
FORM  CLOSED  FIGURES,—  Checking  by  Astronomical  Methods.  — 
The  angles  of  any  traverse  can  be  checked  by  determining  the 
azimuth  of  the  first  and  last  lines  by  astronomical  methods. 
(See  Chapter  VIL)    Hut  since  the  meridians  converge  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  make  proper  allowance  for  this  convergence,  the  amount 
of  which  can  be  obtained  from  Table  3,  p.  129. 

173.  Checking  by  Cut-OfF  Lines.  —  The  angles  may  also  be 
checked  in  some  cases  by  cutting  across  from  one  point  on  the 
traverse  to  another  at  a  considerable  distance  ahead,  and  measur- 
ing the  angles  from  the  traverse  line  at  each  end  of  this  cut-off 

(Lkpt-Hand  Pagb.)  (Right-Hahd  Paob.) 
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Fig.  (J3.    Traverse  Notes. 

line,  thereby  obtaining  all  the  angles  of  a  closed  traverse  in  which 
the  length  of  one  side  only  (the  cut-off  line)  is  missing.  Some- 
times the  angle  at  only  one  end  of  the  cut-off  line  can  be  meas- 
ured, in  which  case  the  calculations  for  checking  are  not  so  simple 
as  in  the  former  case.  When  both  angles  have  been  measured 
the  check  consists  in  simply  obtaining  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  de- 
flection angles,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  traverse  must  be 
computed. 
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174,  Checking  by  Angles  to  a  Distant  Object,  — A  practical 
and  very  useful  methcxl  of  checking  the  azimuth  of  any  hne  of  the 
t  ra verse  is  as  follows.  At  intervals  along  the  1  ine,  measure  carefully 
the  angle  from  the  traverse  line  to  some  welklefined  distant  ob- 
ject,  such  as  a  distinct  tree  on  a  hill  or  the  steeple  of  a  church. 
If  the  survey  is  plotted  and  it  is  found  by  laying  off  the  angles 
taken  to  the  distant  object  that  these  lines  do  not  meet  at  one 
point  on  the  plan  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  angles,  and  a  study  of 
the  plot  will  show  the  approximate  location  of  the  mistake.  If 
convenient,  an  angle  to  the  distant  object  should  be  taken  at 
every  transit  point.  When  plotted,  if  these  lines  meet  at  the 
same  |>:*int  in  one  section  of  the  traverse  and  in  another  section 
meet  at  another  point,  then  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  line  which 
connects  these  two  parts  of  the  traverse*  Frequently  this  dis- 
tant point  is  so  far  away  that  it  cannot  be  plotted  on  the  plaa 
In  this  case  as  well  as  when  it  is  desired  to  check  more  accu. 
rately  th^n  by  plotting,  the  location  of  the  distant  point  with 
reference  to  the  traverse  line  can  be  computed  by  using  these 
measured  angles,  as  explained  in  Art*  408,  p.  372,  Plotting  will 
not  disclose  minor  errors  of  a  few  minutes  only. 

175.  Checking  by  Connecting  with  Triangulation  Points. — 
An  accurate  and  practical  method  of  checking  both  the  angles 
and  distances  of  a  traverse  is  to  connect  the  traverse  with  reli- 
able tnangntatimi  points  %vh[ch  can  be  easily  identified.  (See 
Art.  283,  p.  255.)  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  these  triangula- 
tion  points  and  the  distances  between  them  can  be  obtained  from 
the  proper  authorities.  Sometimes  the  distances  between  them 
are  not  known  bitt  they  can  be  computed.  Then  by  connecting 
the  traverse  lines  with  these  triangulation  points  by  angles  and 
distances  a  closed  traverse  is  obtained,  which  serves  as  a  good 
check. 

Many  surveyors  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  method  of 
checking  and  do  not  realize  how  many  such  points  are  a^'ailable. 
The  information  concerning  such  triangulation  points  can  be 
obtained  from  The  U*  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  The  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  State  surveys,  and  frequently  from  City  or 
Town  surveys. 
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LOCATIOlf    OF    BUILDniGS    FROM    TRAHSTT   UHE. 

176.  METHODS  OF  LOCATING  BUILDniGS.  —  Many  objects, 
Jiuch  as  buildings,  arc  plotted  directly  from  the  sur\-ey  line.  In 
this  case  the  measurements  taken  should  be  such  as  will  permit 
the  mfrsi  accurate  and  rapid  plotting.  Sometimes  where  it  is 
desirable  to  shorten  the  amount  of  fieldwork,  the  methods  used 
are  surh  as  to  gain  lime  at  the  expense  of  accurac)-  or  of  sim- 
filinty  in  plotting.  The  accuracy  with  which  such  locations  are 
made  will  rlepend  ui^>n  the  puriK)S2  of  the  survey.  In  city  plans 
the  armrate  location  of  buildings  is  of  great  importance,  while 
in  toj^^grafihic  maps  a  rough  location  is  often  sufficient.  There 
are  v>  many  different  cases  which  will  arise  that  this  work 
re'^uires  considerable  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
surveyor. 

177.  GEOMETRIC  PRINCIPLES.  —  WTiether  the  locations  are 
arrurate  or  only  rough,  the  principles  involved  are  the  same. 
In  order  to  make  clear  the  various  methods  used  in  the  location 
of  fiuilrlings  it  will  be  well  to  enumerate  the  geometric  principles 
involved  f>efore  giving  particular  cases  occurring  in  practice. 

A  point  may  be  located  :  — 

(i)    hy  rectangular  coordinates,  i.e.,  by  its  station 

and  perpendicular  offset. 
(2)    hy  two  ties  from  known  points. 
(3;    liy  an  angle  and  a  distance  from  a  known  point. 
(4)    By  an  angle  at  each  of  two  known  points. 
(5;    l^y  a  perpendicular  swing  offset  from  a  known 

line  and  a  tie  from  a  known  point. 
(6)    hy  perpendicular  swing  offsets  from  two  known 

lines. 

A  line  may  be  located  :  — 

(1)  By  two  points  on  the  line. 

(2)  I^y  one  point  on  the  line  and  the  direction  of 

the  line. 

178.  Ties,  offsets,  swing  offsets,  and  range  lines.  — 

In  the  above,  the  word  tie  is  used  as  meaning  a  direct  horizon- 
tal measurement  between  two  points. 
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An  offset  is  the  distance  from  a  linej  usually  at  right  angles. 

A  swing  offset  is  the  perpendicular  distance  to  a  line  and  is 
found  by  triaL  The  zero  end  of  the  tape  is  held  at  the  point  to 
be  located  and  the  tape  is  swung  in  a  short  arc  abtmt  the  point 
as  a  center,  the  tape  being  pulled  taut  and  kept  horizontaL 
The  tape  is  read  from  the  transit  in  various  iK)sitions,  and  the 
sh  or  t  est  read  ing  ob  t  ai  a  a  bl  e  is  the  perpeiidi  cii  la  r  d  i  st  an  cedes  ired . 

A  range  Unc  is  a  line  produced  to  intersect  the  transit  line 
or  some  other  line. 

179,  GElfERAL  SUGGESTIONS. —  By  whatever  method  the 
buildings  are  located  the  following  suggestions  should  be  carried 
out, 

fi)  All  the  sides  of  the  building  should  be  measured  and 
checked  by  comparing  the  lengths  of  opposite  sides* 

(2)  Other  things  being  equal,  a  long  side  of  a  building 
should  be  located  in  preference  to  a  short  side. 

(3)  Ties  should  intersect  at  an  angle  as  near  gC^  as  practi- 
cable, and  never  less  than  30^, 

(4)  One  or  more  check  nteasnrefnenis  should  be  taken  in 
every  case, 

(5)  In  order  to  secure  the  best  locaticm  the  surveyor  should 
keep  constantly  in  mind  how  the  building  or  other  object  which 
is  being  located  is  to  be  plotted. 

In  most  work  of  this  character  it  is  customary  to  record  the 
measurements  to  tenths  of  a  foot  How  precisely  the  measure- 
ments should  be  taken,  however,  depends  upon  the  scale  to 
which  they  are  to  be  plotted. 

180,  TYPICAL  CASES.  —  Although  each  case  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances  there  are  certain  typi- 
cal cases  which  will  scr\'e  as  guides.  These  are  illustrated  by 
the  following  cxampli^s, 

181,  Example  I,  Building  Near  Transit  Line  and  Nearly 
Parallel  to  it.  —  As  will  be  seen  in  Fig,  64  swing  offsets  arc 
taken  at  the  two  front  corners  which ^  together  with  the  tie  from 
A  to  station  1  and  the  length  of  the  front  of  the  building  locate 
points  A  and  B.  1  hen  the  gener;d  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  sufficient  to  plot  and  check  the  remaining  sides.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  corners  of  the  building  are  square  unless  it  is 
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obvious  that  they  are  not.     The  tie  from   C  to  station  i^  is  a 
check  against  an  error  in  the  other  measurements. 

Plotting.  —  This  building  would  be  plotted  thus :  —  scale 
the  distance  AX  perpendicular  (estimated)  to  the  transit  line 
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Fig.  04. 

and  draw  a  line  with  triangles  parallel  to  the  transit  line ;  then 
scale  Al  from  station  1  to  this  parallel  line.  Point  A  is  then 
located.  Point  B  is  located  in  the  same  way,  AB  being  used  as 
the  tie  from  A,  Then  by  means  of  triangles  and  scale  the 
building  is  completed  and  the  distance  C2  scaled  and  compared 
with  the  notes.  Another  way  to  plot  point  A  would  be  to  set 
on  the  compass  the  distance  lA  and  swing  an  arc  about  i  as  a 
center ;  then,  keeping  the  scale  perpendicular  to  the  transit  line, 
find  where  the  distance  XA  will  cut  this  arc,  thus  locating  point 
A,  Point  B  can  be  similarly  located  after  A  has  been  plotted. 
For  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  distances  can  be  measured 
more  rapidly  with  a  scale  than  they  can  be  laid  off  with  a  com- 
pass, therefore  the  former  method  is  usually  more  practicable. 

This  building  might  have  been  located  by  four  ties  AO,  Al, 
Bl,  and  B2.  The  plotting  in  this  case  would  be  slow  because 
at  least  two  of  the  ties  must  be  swung  by  use  of  a  compass,  and 
inaccurate  because  the  intersections  would  be  bad. 

182.  Example  II.  Building  Near  Transit  Line  and  Making 
a  Slight  Angle  with  it.  —  Fig.  65  illustrates  two  ways  of  locating 
a  building  in  such  a  position  that  the  intersection  of  the  transit 
line  by  the  long  side  (produced)  can  be  readily  obtained. 

The  left-hand  building  is  located  by  the  method  of  Example  I. 
The  tie  Bl  could  have  been  taken  instead  of  B3.  It  would 
have  given  a  better  intersection  at  By  but  since  it  is  a  longer  tie 
than  B3  the  fieldwork  necessary  is  slightly  greater.     If  B3  is 
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taken  Bl  might  be  measured  as  a  check  tie  ah  hough  A I  would 
make  a  better  check  tie  since  it  will  also  check  the  measurement 
of  the  side  AB. 

The  right-hand  figure  ilhistrates  another  method  of  locating 
such  a  building.  The  front  and  side  of  the  building  are  ranged 
out  by  eye,  a  method  which  is  thoroughly  practical  and  suffi- 
ciently precise  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  plus  station  of 
points  E  and  Fare  measured.  The  range  lines  C£  and  DFsltg 
also  measured  and  the  check  tie  CS,  CS  could  have  been  taken 
as  a  check  tie ;  it  would  have  given  a  better  intersection  at  C 
than  the  tie  CS^  hut  it  is  much  longer. 
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PLOTTiNa  —  The  left-hand  building  is  plotted  as  described 

in  Example  I.  In  plotting  the  right-hand  building  the  plus  sta- 
tions on  the  transit  line  are  first  scaled.  Then  with  the  com- 
pass set  at  the  distance  EC  an  arc  is  swung  from  E  as  a  center. 
From  F  the  distance  FC  is  scaled  to  intersect  the  arc,  which 
locates  point  Cand  the  direction  of  the  side  CA  The  building 
is  then  plotted  with  triangles  and  scale*  The  check  tie  C3 
should  scale  to  agree  with  the  notes  and  the  line  GC  produced 
should  strike  point  E. 

There  is  little  difference  between  these  two  methods  in  the 
amount  of  fieldwork,  there  being  only  one  more  measurement  in 
the  right-hand  than  in  the  left-hand  figures,  but  one  extra  check 
is  thereby  obtained.  In  plotting,  the  method  used  in  the  right- 
hand  figure  is  shorter. 

183.  Example  IIL  Building  Located  Entirely  by  Direct 
Ties,  —  Any  building  not  far  from  the  transit  line  can  be  located 
and  checked  by  four  ties  as  in  Fig.  66,  This  method  has  the 
advantage  of  being  very  simple  and  direct,  especially  in  the  field, 
but  the  plotting  of  the  building  calls  for  the  use  of  the  compass 
in  two  of  the  ties  and  hence  is  less  rapid  and  accurate  than 
where  swing  offsets  or  ranges  can  be  used 
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Plotting.  —  The  plotting  of  this  building  is  done  by  swing- 
ing the  tie  from  one  station  to  a  corner  of  the  building  and  scal- 
ing from  the  other  station  the  tie  to  the  same  corner.     Then  the 
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other  corner  is  plotted  in  the  same  way  or  by  using  the  side  of  the 
building  as  one  of  the  ties  in  case  it  gives  a  better  intersection. 

184.  Example  IV.  Building  Located  at  a  Considerable  Skew 
to  the  Transit  Line.  —  A  building  which  is  at  a  considerable  skew 
to  the  transit  line  can  best  be  located  by  range  ties  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  67.     The  range  ties  through  A  are  sufficient  to 
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locate  the  building,  provided  AE  and  AF  are  not  too  short  in 
comparison  with  the  sides  of  the  building.  If  the  seranges  are 
long  enough,  then  B3  is  a  check  tie  ;  but  if  the  ranges  are  short, 
B3  must  be  depended  upon  to  determine  the  position  of  point 
B  and  in  this  event  one  of  the  range  ties  becomes  a  check.  But 
if  A  is  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  transit  line  it  will  be  well 
to  omit  one  of  the  ranges  and  take  the  additional  tie  3C  or  the 
range  tie  DC  produced. 
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Plotting.  —  If  the  ranges  are  of  fair  length  the  building  is 
f>Iotted  as  explained  for  the  right-hand  building  in  Art.  1B2,  but 
if  the  range  ties  arc  short  point  B  is  located  either  by  swinging 
the  arc  with  radius  £S  and  scaling  B3  or  by  arc  SB  and  scaling 
£B.  Then  the  direction  of  AB  is  determined  and  the  building 
is  plotted.  CA  produced  should  strike  at  F,  and  -/4/'"' should  scale 
the  measured  distance. 

185,  Example  V.  Buildijigs  at  a  Long  Distance  from  the 
Transit  Line.  —  It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  (Fig,  68)  the  tape 
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is  not  long  enough  to  allow  the  use  of  swing  offsets.  Range 
ties  may  be  used  provided  the  building  is  not  so  far  away  that 
the  eye  cannot  judge  the  range  line  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
Sometimes  the  only  methtxls  available  are  long  ties  or  angles  or 
a  combination  of  the  two.  In  any  si:>ecific  case  there  may  be 
some  objections  to  any  of  these  methods,  and  the  surveyor  will 
have  to  decide  according  to  circumstances  which  method  he  will 
use.  For  example,  where  there  are  obstacles  to  the  measure- 
ment of  ties,  the  corners  of  the  building  may  have  to  be  located 
entirely  by  angles  from  two  points  on  the  transit  line.  Loca- 
tion by  angles  is  objectionable  because  it  is  difficult  to  plot  an 
angle  quickly  and  at  the  same  time  accurately.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  that  when  a  building  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  transit  line  its  accurate  position  is  not  required,  since 
as  a  rule  the  features  near  the  transit  line  are  the  important 
ones.  This  method  of  **  cutting  in  "  the  comers  of  the  building 
by  angle  is  often  used  in  rough  topographic  surveying  and  is 
decidedly  the  quickest  of  all  methods  so  far  as  the  fieldwork  is 
concerned. 

Plotting. — The  angles  are  laid  ofif  from  the  transit  line 
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with  a  protractor  and  the  proper  intersections  determine  the 
comers  of  the  buildings.  If  the  building  is  measured  the  side 
between  the  corners  located  will  be  a  check  tie. 

In  some  cases,  e.g.^  in  making  a  topographic  map  on  a  small 
scale,  the  buildings  are  not  measured  at  all,  their  corners  being 
simply  "  cut  in  "  by  several  angles  from  different  transit  points, 
and  the  shape  of  the  building  sketched  in  the  notes. 

i86.  Example  VI.  Buildings  Located  from  Other  Buildings.  — 
Buildings  which  cannot  be  conveniently  located  from  the  transit 
line  on  account  of  intervening  buildings  may  be  defined  by  ties 
from  the  ones  already  located.     Fig.  69  shows   several  ways 
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in  which  such  buildings  may  be  located.  Any  of  the  preceding 
methods  are  applicable,  using  the  side,  of  the  house  as  a  base-line, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  range  ties  are  almost  always  prefer- 
able. For  example,  the  bam  is  located  by  the  distance  BK^  the 
range  tie  KC  and  the  tie  BQ  and  checked  by  the  tie  BE.  An- 
other lfx;ation  of  the  barn  is  the  distance  J  A'' or  BK,  the  range 
tie  KCt  and  the  two  range  ties  A/ and  CJ.  By  this  latter  method 
the  directions  of  both  sides  of  the  barn  are  checked.  Still  an* 
other  location  of  the  point  C  would  be  to  substitute  in  the  place 
of  the  range  tie  CK  a  swing  offset  from  C  to  the  house.  The 
shed  is  located  by  the  range  ties  AF^nd  FG  and  by  the  tie  AG, 
The  check  tie  HD  in  general  checks  the  location  of  both  the 
bam  and  the  shed.  If  the  side  HL  is  ranged  out  instead  of 
the  opposite  side  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tie  AL  will  give  a 
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poorer  intersection  at  £.  If  convenient  a  tie  from  Z  to  -^  or 
the  range  tT/"  continued  to  the  transit  line  may  be  measured  as 
a  check. 

187.  Example  VII.  Buildings  of  Irregular  Shape.  —  Occa- 
sionally a  building  of  irregular  shape  has  to  be  located.  For 
example,  the  shop  in  Fig.  70  is  located  on  the  front  by  ties  and 
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swing  offsets  like  Example  T  ;  then  the  direction  of  AB  is  deter- 
mined by  the  range  tie  BC,  The  back  corner  E  is  determined 
by  the  ranges  F//and  EH,  and  by  the  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing; FA  is  assumed  parallel  to  GB.  If  the  angle  F  is  a  right 
angle  the  tie  EF  may  be  taken  instead  of  the  range  ties  i^//"and 
EH,  but  even  when  F  is  z  right  angle  it  will  be  well  if  time  will 
permit  to  take  these  range  distances  as  they  give  valuable  checks 
on  the  other  measurements  which  the  single  tie  EF  does  not 
furnisK  ED  is  scaled  along  HE  produced  and  the  rest  of  the 
building  plotted  by  its  dimensions  and  checked  by  AD, 

The  ties  shown  on  Fig.  70  to  locate  the  factory  chimney 
will  locate  its  sides  even  if  they  do  not  form  a  regular  polygon. 
If  such  a  structure  is  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  transit  line  probably  the  best  way  to  locate  it  is  by  angles 
and  distances  to  the  comers,  by  the  measurements  of  the  sides, 
together  with  a  few  such  ranges  as  Ay  or  A^ 

188.  Example  VXII-  Large  City  Buildings.  —  Fig.  71  illus- 
tiates  the  location  of  several  buildings  in  a  city  block  where 
the  transit  line  runs  around  the  block.  The  fronts  of  the  build- 
ings are  located  from  the  transit  line  and  the  rear  corners  are 
tied  together  The  range  ties  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  and 
other  ties  by  dashes.     The  angles  measured  are  marked   by 
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arcs.     At  the  curve  AB,  the  side  lines  of  the  building  are  ranged 
out  to  point  C  which  is  located  from  the  transit  line  by  an  angle 
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and  distance  and  checked  by  a  swing  offset ;  CD  is  also  measured 
to  locate  point  D  on  the  curve. 

Frequently  large  buildings  have  their  walls  reinforced  by 
pilasters,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  such  cases  not  to  confuse 
the  neat  line  of  the  wall  with  the  line  of  the  pilasters. 

189.  Example  IX.  Location  of  Buildings  by  Angles  and 
Distances.  —  It  will  be  seen  from  Figs.  71  and  72  that  some  of 
the  buildings  have  been  located  by  angles  and  distances  from 
transit  points.  Any  of  the  buildings  in  the  above  examples 
could  be  located  by  this  method,  and  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  can  be  done  in  the  field  many  surveyors 
prefer  to  use  it  almost  exclusively. 

190.  Location  of  Buildings  and  Fences  from  Transit  Line. — 
Fig.  72  is  a  sample  page  from  a  note-book  illustrating  the  above 
principles.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  field  notes  the  letter 
R  appears  where  the  lines  are  ranges. 
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191.  R41ID0M  LlITE.  —  Not  infrequently  in  attempting  to 
run  a  straight  line  between  two  points  A  and  B  (Fig-  73)  it  is 
impossible  to  see  one  point  from  the  other  or  to  see  both  points 
A  and  B  from  an  intermediate  set-up  on  a  straight  line  between 
them.  When  this  condition  exists  it  is  necessary  to  start  at  one 
point,  e.g.,  A,  aiid  run  what  is  called  a  trial,  or  random,  line  AC 
by  the  method  explained  in  Art.  64,  p.  52,  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  end  of  the  line  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged. 

Where  the  random  line  passes  the  point  B  the  perpendicular 
offset  YB  is  measured  and  also  the  distance  to  point  Y  along  AC. 
Unless  the  random  line  is  very  close,  say,  within  about  two  feet  of 
the  line  A  By  the  point  Y  where  a  perpendicular  to  AC  will  pass 
through  B  cannot  be  accurately  chosen  by  eye.  The  method 
resorted  to  in  this  case  is  one  which  has  very  general  application 
in  all  kinds  of  surveying  work,  and  is  as  follows. 


•4. 


■> 


Fig.  73. 


With  the  transit  at  ^4  point  X  is  set  carefully  on  the  line 
ilC  and  as  nearly  opposite  point  B  as  possible.  Then  the  instru- 
ment is  set  up  at  A'  and  90°  turned  off  in  the  direction  XZ,  If 
this  line  does  not  strike  B  {and  it  seldom  will  exactly)  the  dis- 
tance BZ  is  carefully  measured  by  a  swing  offset  as  described  in 
Art.  178,  p.  159.  The  distance  BZ  is  equal  to  the  distance  XY 
which  is  added  to  AX  giving  the  length  of  the  long  leg  A  F  of  the 
right  triangle  A  YB^  The  distance  YB  is  then  measured,  and 
AB  and  angle  YAB  are  easily  calculated. 

Angle  DA  Y  has  been  measured  from  some  previous  course 
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such  as  i4 /)  and  the  addition  of  the  angle  YAB  together  with 
the  known  distance  AB  makes  the  traverse  complete  to  the 
point  B  without  any  further  field  work.  If  the  transit  is  now 
moved  to  B  with  a  view  to  carrying  on  the  survey  it  will  be 
found  that,  since  A  cannot  be  seen  from  B,  there  is  no  point  on  the 
line  BA  to  use  as  a  backsight.     But  any  point  such  as  E  can  be 

AM 

readily  set  on  the  line  ABhy  making  the  offset  ME  =  BY  — =^. 

Another  point  can  be  similarly  set  on  /I  jB  as  a  check  on  the  back- 
sight. 


A  V^^^^J^asoia^ 


X 


Fig.  73. 

This  random  line  method  is  sometimes  employed  when  AB 
is  a  boundary  which  is  covered  with  shrubs.  In  such  cases,  al- 
though the  view  from  A  to  B  may  not  be  obstructed,  it  may  be  so 
difficult  to  measure  the  line  AB  that  its  length  can  be  more 
easily  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  random  line  while  the  angle 
DAB  may  be  measured  directly  at  A.  If  it  is  desired  to  mark 
the  line  AB  hy  several  intermediate  points  these  may  be  estab- 
lished by  means  of  perpendicular  offsets  calculated  as  described 
above. 

192.  OBSTACLES  ON  LINE. — When  an  obstacle  of  limited 
extent,  such  as  a  building  or  a  small  pond,  lies  on  the  transit 
line  various  methods  are  resorted  to  for  prolonging  the  line 
through  such  obstructions;  the  most  useful  of  these  methods 
will  be  explained. 

193.  Offsetting  Transit  Line.  — This  meth(xl  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  74.  It  is  desired  to  produce  the  line  ^i^l)eyond  the  house. 
Point  B  is  set  on  line  and  as  near  as  is  practicable  to  the  house. 
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The  instrument  is  then  set  up  at  B  and  a  right  angle  ABF  laid 
off  with  the  transit.  IlFi^  made  any  convenient  distance  which 
will  bring  the  auxiliary  line  beyond  the  building.  Similarly 
ix>iiit  E  is  set  opposite  point  A^  and  sometimes  a  second  point  E' 
opposite  vl',  points  ^  and /I'  being  exactly  on  the  transit  line. 
These  points  ^'and  E^  need  not  be  set  by  means  of  a  transit 
set  up  at  A  and  at  A'  unless  AE  is  quite  long. 

The  instrument  is  then  set  up  at  /'^and  backsightcd  on  /i,  the 
sight  is  checked  on  E',  the  te!escoi>e  inverted,  and  pcjints  G,  H\ 
and  H  set  on  line.  Leaving  the  telescope  inverted,  another 
backsight  is  taken  on  £,  and  the  process  repeated  as  described 
in  Art,  64,  p.  52.  Then  the  transit  is  moved  to  point  6",  and  a 
right  angle  turned  off,  and  point  C  set  on  the  right  angle  tine, 
the  distance  GC  being  made  equal  to  BE. 


¥u\.  74. 

Then  by  setting  up  at  Cand  sighting  ahead  on  i>,  {DH^  ^C)t 
and  checking  on  point  j9^  (/?'//■  =  6X"),  the  transit  line  is  again 
run  forward  in  its  original  location.  The  distance  EG  is  care- 
fully measured  which  gives  the  distance  BQ  and  thus  it  appears 
why  it  is  so  necessary  that  the  lines  BE  and  GC  shall  be  laid  off 
at  rigth  angles  by  means  uf  the  transit.  The  other  offsets  AE^ 
A'E\  DHt  and  /?'//'  arc  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
measurement  along  the  line ;  they  simply  define  the  direction  of 
the  line  so  that  if  convenient  it  is  often  only  necessary  to  show 
these  distances  as  swing  offsets  for  the  transitman  to  sight  on. 
From  what  has  been  Siiid  it  will  be  seen  that  offsets  A'E*  and 
D'lf^  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  they  sen^e  as  desirable 
checks  on  the  work  and  in  first-class  surveying  they  should  not 
be  omitted.  For  obvious  reasons  the  offsets  ^^and  />//' should 
be  taken  as  far  back  from  the  obstacle  as  is  practicable. 

Should  the  house  be  in  a  hollow  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see 
over  it  with  the  instrument  at  At  the  point  />,  or  a  foresight  of 
some  sort  (Art.  64,  p.  5  2)  should  be  set  on  line  beyond  the  house 
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to  be  used  as  a  foresight  when  the  transit  is  set  up  again  on  the 
original  line.  The  distance  may  be  obtained  by  an  offset  line 
around  the  house  or  by  slope  measurements  to  the  ridgepole. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  place  exactly  on  line  on  the  ridgepole 
of  the  house  a  nail  or  a  larger  wooden  sight  which  gives  an 
excellent  backsight  when  extending  the  line  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building. 

If  the  building  has  a  flat  roof  it  may  not  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  set  a  point  on  the  roof  exactly  on  line,  move  the  instru- 
ment to  this  point  on  the  roof,  and  prolong  the  line  in  this  way. 
Under  these  conditions  the  transitman  will  have  to  be  extremely 
careful  in  the  use  of  his  instrument  as  it  will  be  set  up  on  an  in- 
secure foundation.  If  he  walks  around  the  transit  he  will  find  that 
it  affects  the  level  bubbles  and  the  position  of  the  line  of  sight ; 
it  is  therefore  well  for  him  if  possible  to  stand  in  the  same  tracks 
while  he  backsights  and  foresights.  Sometimes  two  men,  one  in 
front  and  one  behind  the  transit,  can  carry  on  the  work  under  these 
conditions  more  accurately  and  conveniently.  This  method  in- 
sures an  accurate  prolongation  of  the  line,  but  the  distance 
through  the  building  must  be  measured  by  an  offset  method, 
unless  it  can  be  done  by  plumbing  from  the  edge  of  the  flat  roof. 

194.  Short  Transit  Sights.  —  Sometimes  the  offset  BF 
(Fig.  74)  does  not  need  to  be  more  than  2  or  3  feet.  The 
shorter  this  offset  line  can  be  made,  and  still  clear  the  build- 
ing, the  better.  But  to  lay  off  the  short  line  BF  will  require  a 
method  somewhat  different  from  any  that  has  been  hereto- 
fore explained.  As  the  ordinary  transit  instrument  cannot  be 
focused  on  a  point  much  less  than  about  $  ft.  distant  it  is  im- 
possible to  set  point  F  directly.  The  method  employed  is  to 
set  a  temporary  point,  say  10  ft.  distant,  on  which  the  transit 
can  be  focused,  and  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  original 
transit  line.  From  the  transit  point  to  this  auxiliary  point  a 
piece  of  string  may  be  stretched  and  the  point  F  set  at  the  re- 
quired distance  from  B  and  directly  under  the  string. 

195.  Bisection  Method.  —  A  method  which  is  economical  in 
fieldwork  but  not  very  accurate  is  the  following.  In  Fig.  75 
the  instrument  is  set  up  at  A^  backsighted  on  the  transit  line, 
and  equal  angles  turned  off  on  each  side  of  the  transit  line  pro- 
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duced.     Points  B'  and  C  are  carefully  set  on  one  of  these  lines 
and  at  convenient  distances  from  Ay  and  on  the  other  line  points 


Fig.  76. 

B"  and  C"  are  set  at  the  same  distances  from  A,  Then  point  B 
is  placed  midway  between  B*  and  B ',  and  similarly  point  C  is 
set  midway  between  C  and  C\  The  line  BC  is  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  transit  line.  Of  course  the  distance  B'C  should  be 
made  as  long  as  practicable.  The  inaccuracy  in  this  method 
lies  entirely  in  laying  off  the  two  angles.  (See  Art.  61,  p.  50.) 
In  this  case  the  distance  AB  can  be  computed  from  the  formula 

AB'  —  AB  =  -— — -  (approximately).     (See  foot-note,  p.  13.) 

2,/iJt> 

ig6.   Measuring  Around  a  Small  Obstacle.  —  In  Fig.  y6  the 


line  AB  runs  through  a  tree,  and  points  -4,  Z>,  and  B  have  been  set 
on  line.  DE  is  made  equal  to  some  convenient  short  distance  and 
laid  ofiF  at  right  angles  to  the  transit  line  by  eye.  Then  AE  and 
EB  are  measured.    The  distance 

AB  =  AE  -  ^^  4.EB-  ^^  .  (See  foot-note,  p.  1 3.) 
2AE^  2EB 

When  DE  is  taken  as  some  whole  number  of  feet  the  compu- 
tation of  the  above  is  extremely  simple. 

This  method  of  measuring  around  a  small  obstacle  might  be 
applied  much  more  generally  than  it  is  at  present  if  its  accuracy 
and  its  simplicity  were  more  fully  realized  by  surveyors. 
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197.  Equilateral  Triangle  Method.  —  While  this  method  re- 
quires much  less  fieldwork  than  the  offset  method  described 
above  it  is  at  the  same  time  less  accurate.  Point  B  (Fig.  yy)  is  set 
on  the  transit  line  as  near  the  building  as  practicable  but  so  that  a 
line  BC  at  60°  with  the  transit  line  can  be  run  out.  The  instru- 
ment is  set  up  at  B,  back  sighted  on  A,  and  an  angle  of  120°  laid 
off ;  the  line  BC  is  made  long  enough  so  that  when  the  instru- 
ment is  set  up  at  Cand  60°  is  laid  oflf  from  it,  CD  will  fall  outside 
the  building.  BC  is  measured  and  CD  is  made  equal  to  BC. 
If  the  instrument  is  set  up  at  D  and  angle  CDE  laid  off  equal  to 
1 20°  the  line  DE  is  the  continuation  of  the  original  transit  line, 


and  the  line  BD  =  BC.  This  method  is  subject  in  three  places 
to  the  errors  incident  to  laying  off  angles  and,  when  BC  and  CD 
are  small,  it  has  in  two  of  its  intermediate  steps  the  disadvan- 
tages due  to  producing  a  short  line. 

198.  INACCESSIBLE  DISTANCES.  —  If  the  obstruction  is  a 
pond,  points  on  the  far  side  of  it  can  be  set  and  these  should  be 
used  in  producing  the  transit  line.  When  the  line  can  be  pro- 
duced across  the  obstacles  the  following  methods  may  be  used. 

199.  Inaccessible  Distance  by  Right  Triangle  Method. — 
In  Fig.  78  the  line  A/>  is  made  any  convenient  length  and  at 
any  convenient  angle  to  the  transit  line.  The  line  BC  is 
laid  off  at  90°  to  BA  and  is  intersected  with  the  transit  line  and 
the  distance  /)C  measured.  AC  is  calculated  from  AB  and  cos 
A  and  checked  by  BC  and  sin  A.  Also  llie  angle  ACB  can 
be  measured  which  will  check  the  transit  work. 


zoo.  Intersecting  Transit  Links,  —  In  many  kinds  of 
surveying  work  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  points  at  the  intersection 
of  two  transit  lines.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  set  the 
point  if  two  transits  could  be  used,  one  on  each  line,  and  the 
sight  simultaneously  given  by  each  transitman.  As  it  is  seldom 
practicable  to  use  more  than  one  transit  in  a  surveying  party  the 
following  met  hod  is  resorted  to. 

An  estimate  is  made  by  eye  where  the  lines  will  cross  each 
other  and  temporary  points  not  more  than  lo  ft*  apart  are  set  on 
one  of  the  transit  lines  by  means  of  the  instrument,  enough  points 
being  marked  to  make  sure  that  the  second  line  will  cross  some- 
where among  this  set  of  temporary  points.  A  string  is  then 
used  to  connect  two  of  these  temporary  points  and  the  transit 
is  set  up  on  the  other  transit  line  and  the  point  where  the 
second  line  cuts  the  string  is  the  intersection  point  Some- 
times when  the  lines  cross  each  other  at  nearly  90"^  the  intersec- 
tion point  can  be  estimated  so  closely  that  only  two  temporary 
points  need  be  placed  on  the  first  line.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  two  transit  lines  cross  at  a  very  small  angle,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  by  eye  within  several  feet  where  the  lines  will  intersect 
and  a  number  of  points  must  be  used  because  in  practice  the 
stretching  line  is  seldom  applicable  for  distances  much  over 
rs  ft.  For  short  distances  the  plumb-line  can  be  used  as  a 
stretching  line* 

201.  Inaccessible  Distance  by  Swing  Offset  Method. —  If  the 
distance  across  a  pond  or  river  is  not  great  the  following  method 


i 
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may  be  used.  It  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  the  min- 
imum amount  of  fieldwork.  With  the  instrument  at  A 
(Fig.  79)  point  C  is  set  on  the  transit  line  on  the  far  side  of  the 
river.  The  instrument  is  then  set  up  at  C  and  the  angle  ACB 
measured  between  the  transit  line  and  a  loo-ft.  swing  offset 
from  point  A. 

A  pencil  is  held  vertically  at  the  lOO-ft.  mark  of  the  tape 
and  while  the  zero  point  is  held  firmly  at  A  the  tape,  which 
is  constantly  kept  horizontal  and  taut,  is  swung  slowly  in 
an  arc  ab.  The  transitman,  using  the  tangent  screw,  can  fol- 
low the  pencil  with  the  vertical  cross-hair  of  the  transit,  stop- 
ping the  cross-hair  when  the  pencil  is  in  its  farthest  position 


Fig.  79. 

from  A,  Then  as  the  tape  is  swung  the  second  time  he  can 
check  his  setting  and  when  this  is  established  the  angle  ACB  is 
read.  The  distance  AC  then  is  very  easily  calculated.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  if  AC\s  several  times  as  long  as 
AB  the  resulting  error  in  AC rUiiy  be  so  great  as  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  this  method  where  very  precise  results  are  required. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  swing  offset  could  not  be  made  at 
Cwith  the  instrument  at  A  if  more  convenient. 

202.  Inaccessible  Distance  by  Tangent  Offset  Method.  —  In  the 
method  described  above  the  distance  across  the  pond  may  be  so 
great  that  100  ft.  will  be  too  short  a  base  to  use,  or  point  A  may  be 
situated  on  ground  sloping  upward  towards  B  so  that  a  swing  offset 
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cannot  be  made.     In  such  cases  the  line  AB  (Fig.  So)  can  be  laid 
off  at  right  angles  to  the  transit  line  and  of  any  convenient  length. 
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Fig.  80. 

Then  the  angle  ACB  is  measured  and  the  line  AC  computed. 
^y  another  set-up  of  the  instrument  the  angle  B  can  be  meas- 
ured as  a  check,  and  if  the  line  EC  does  not  cut  across  the  jx^nd 
its  length  can  also  be  measured  as  a  further  check, 

203.   Inaccessible  Distance  by  Oblique  Triangle  Method.  — 
Often  the  shores  of  a  stream  are  covered  with  trees  so  that  none 


TBANsrr 


LINE 


of  the  above  methods  are  applicable.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
measure  a  line  AE  (Fig.  Si)  in  but  one  direction  along  the  shore. 
In  this  case  the  point  C  is  first  carefully  set  on  the  opix)site  side, 
the  line  AB  measured  along  the  shore,  and  the  angles  at  A  and 
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at  C  are  measured.  The  distance  AC  can  then  be  computed 
It  will  be  well  also  to  set  up  at  B  and  measure  the  angle  jB  as  a 
check  on  the  work.  At  the  time  when  point  C  is  set  it  is  alsc 
good  practice  to  set  a  point  further  ahead  on  the  line,  to  use  as  a 
foresight  to  check  the  transit  line  when  the  instrument  is  movec 
across  the  river. 

204.  To  Obtain  the  Distance  Between  Two  Inaccessible  Points 
by  Observation  from  Two  Accessible  Points. —  In  Fig.  82  the  points 
A  and  B  are  inaccessible  and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  distance 
AB  and  the  angle  that  AB  makes  with  the  transit  line.  From 
the  point  D  the  distance  DC  and  the  angles  BDA  and  ADC  are 
measured,  and  similarly  at  C  the  angles  ACB  and  BCD  are  meas- 
ured. AB  can  then  be  calculated  as  follows  :  —  in  the  triangle 
CBD  compute  CB\  in  triangle  ACD  compute  AC\  and  in  the 
triangle  ACB  calculate  ABy  the  inaccessible  distance.     In  the  tri 


Fig.  82. 

angle  ACBy  angle  ABC  can  be  computed,  which,  together  with 
the  measured  angle  BCD,  will  give  the  difference  in  direction 
between  AB  and  CD.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  DC  should 
have  been  measured  as  one  straight  line  in  the  traverse  ;  the  trav- 
erse might  have  run  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  but  in  such 
an  event  the  distance  CD  and  the  necessary  angles  could  have 
been  easily  figured  so  that  it  could  be  reduced  to  the  above  prob- 
lem. 
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This  problem  occurs  when  the  distance  between  two  triangu- 
lation  stations,  ^4  and  Bt  and  the  azimuth  of  AB  are  desired  and 
when  it  is  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  measure  the  line  AB  (yt 
to  occupy  the  points  with  the  transit* 

205 »  To  Obtain  the  Inaccessible  Distance  Between  Two  Ac- 
cessible Points  by  Observations  on  Two  Inaccessible  Points  of 
Known  Distance  Apart-  —  In  this  case  (Fig.  Sz)  A  and  B  are  the 
two  accessible  |>oinls  and  Cand  D  are  the  two  inaccessible  points 
hut  the  distance  DC  is  known;  the  distance  J 5  is  required. 
With  the  transit  at  .4,  the  angles  CAD  and  DAB  are  measurt!d  ; 
at  B  the  angle  CBD  and  ABC  are  measured.  The  length  of 
the  line  CD  is  known.  While  it  is  simple  to  obtain  CD  in  terms 
of  AB,  it  is  not  easy  to  directly  determine  .4J5  in  terms  of  CD ; 
it  will  be  well  therefore  to  use  an  indirect  method.  Assume 
^S  as  unity.  Then  by  the  same  process  as  described  in  the 
preceding  problem  the  length  of  CD  can  be  readily  found. 
This  establishes  a  ratio  between  the  lengths  of  the  lines  AB  and 
CDf  and  the  actual  length  of  CD  being  known  the  distance  AB 
can  be  computed, 

A  problem  of  this  sort  would  occur  under  the  following 
circumstances.  If  the  distance  CD  between  two  church  spires 
were  accurately  known  (from  a  triangulation  system)  and  it  is 
desired  to  use  this  line  CD  as  a  base-line  for  a  survey,  two  points 
A  and  B  could  be  assumed,  and  the  distance  between  them  and 
the  azimuth  of  AB  could  be  found  by  this  method. 
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OBSERVATIONS   FOR  MERIDIAN  AND  IiATITUDR* 
OBSERVATIONS   FOR   MERIDIAN. 

206.  To  ESTABLISH  A  TRUE  MERIDIAN  LINE  BY  OBSERVA- 
TION ON  POLARIS  WITH  THE  TRANSIT.  —  On  account  of  the 
earth's  daily  rotation  on  its  axis  all  heavenly  bodies  appear  to 
revolve  once  a  day  around  the  earth.  Stars  in  the  south  appear  to 
^^^  revolve  in  large  circles  parallel 

to  the  daily  path  of  the  sun. 
As  we  look  farther  north  the 
apparent  size  of  the  circles 
grows  smaller.  The  center  of 
these  circles  is  the  north  pole  of 
the  celestial  sphere^  a  point  in 
the  sky  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  earth's  axis.  The  pole-star 
(Polaris)  revolves  about  the 
ix)lc  in  a  small  circle  whose 
radius  is  less  than  a  degree  and 
a  quarter  (Fig.  83).  This  an- 
gular distance  from  the  pole  to 
a  star  is  called  \\.^ polar  distatice. 
When  the  star  is  directly 
above  the  pole  its  bearing  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  pole 
itself  and  the  star  is  said  to  be 
at  upper  culminatiofL  At  this 
instant  it  is  in  the  true  meri- 
dian. About  twelve  hours  later 
it  will  be  below  the  pole  at 
lower  culmination  and  will  be 
again  in  the  true  meridian.  About  half-way  between  these 
two  positions  the  star  reaches  its  greatest  east  or  west  bearing, 

*  Sec  also  Chapter  II,  Volume  \\. 
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condition  which  is  most  favorable  for  an  accurate  observation. 
At  cuhnination  the  star  is  changing  its  bearing  at  the  maximum 
rate,  and  therefore  this  is  not  as  good  a  time  to  make  an  accurate 
observation  as  at  elongation.  This  star  moves  so  slowly,  how- 
ever, that  even  at  culmination  its  bearing  can  be  obtained  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  determining  the  decMnation  of  the  needle. 
Polaris  can  be  easily  found  by  means  of  two  conspicuous  con- 
stellations near  it,  Cassiopeia  and  Ursa  Major,  The  seven  most 
conspicuous  stars  of  the  latter  form  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Great  Dipper''  (Fig.  84}.  The  two  stars  forming  the  part 
of  the  bowl  of  the  Dipper  farthest  from  the  handle  are  called  the 
*^ pointers  "  because  a  line  through  them  points  almost  directly 
at  the  pole.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Polaris  is  Cassiopeia,  shaped 
like  the  letter  W.  A  line  drawn  from  S  *  Cassiopeia^  the  lower 
left-hand  star  of  the  W,  to  f  Ursce  Majorisy  the  middle  star  of  the 
Dipper  handle,  passes  very  close  to  Polaris  and  also  to  the  pole 
itself. 

207.  OBSERVATION  FOR  MERIDIAN  ON  POLARIS  AT 
Elongation.  —  When  the  Dipper  is  on  the  right  and  Cassiopeia 
on  the  left,  Polaris  is  near  its  western  elongation  ;  when  the  dipperis 
on  the  left  Polaris  is  near  eastern  elongation.  When  the  constella- 
tions are  approaching  one  of  these  positions  the  transit  should  be 
set  over  a  stake  and  leveled,  and  the  telescope  focused  upon  the 
star.f  Unless  the  observation  occurs  at  about  sunrise  or  sunset 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  an  artificial  light  to  make  the  cross-hairs 
visible.  If  the  transit  is  not  provided  with  a  special  reflector  for 
throwing  light  down  the  tube  a  good  substitute  may  be  made  by 
cutting  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of  tracing  cloth  or  oiled  paper  and 
then  fastening  it  over  the  end  of  the  telescope  tube  by  a  rubber 
band.  If  a  lantern  is  then  held  in  front  and  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  telescope  the  cross-hairs  can  be  plainly  seen.  The 
star  should  be  bisected  by  the  vertical  wire  and  followed  by 
means  of  the  tangent  screw  in  its  horizontal  motion  until  it  no 


*  The  Greek  Alphabet  will  be  found  on  p.  516. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  star  in  the  field  of  view  unless  the  telescope  is  focused 
for  a  very  distant  object.  The  surveyor  will  find  it  a  convenience  if  he  marks  on 
the  telescope  tube  the  position  of  the  objective  tube  when  it  is  focused  for  a  distant 
object. 
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longer  changes  its  bearing  but  moves  vertically.  (It  will  be  seen 
from  Fig*  S3  that  when  the  star  is  approaching  eastern  elonga- 
tion it  is  moving  eastward  and  upward  ;  when  approaching  western 
elongation  it  is  moving  westward  and  downward.)  As  soon  as 
this  position  is  reached  the  telescope  should  be  lowered  and  a 
point  set  in  line  with  the  vertical  cross-hair  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  from  the  transit.  Everything  should  be  ar- 
ranged beforehand  so  that  this  can  be  done  quickly.  Immediately 
after  setting  this  point  the  instrument  should  be  reversed  and 
again  pointed  on  the  star.  A  second  point  in  then  set  at  one 
side  of  the  first.  The  mean  of  these  two  points  is  free  from  the 
errors  of  adjustment  of  the  transit.  If  the  instrument  is  in  ad- 
justmentj  of  course,  the  first  and  second  points  coincide.  On 
account  of  the  great  difference  in  altitude  between  the  star  and 
the  mark  the  elimination  of  instrumental  errors  is  of  unusual 
importance  (Art.  79,  p.  61}.  For  10  minutes  of  time  on  either 
side  of  elongation  the  bearing  of  the  star  does  not  change  more 
than  5  seconds  of  arc  and  therefore  there  is  sufficient  time  to 
make  these  two  pointings  accurately. 

After  the  direction  of  the  star  at  elongation  has  been  found, 
the  meridian  may  be  established  by  laying  off  an  angle  equal  to 
the  azimuthj  or  true  bearing  of  the  star.  Since  this  angle  to  be 
laid  off  is  the  horizontal  angle  between  the  star  and  the  pole,  it 
is  not  equal  to  the  polar  distance  but  may  be  found  from  the 
equation  :  — 

^.     f.      ,    ™        ,,      .  Sin  Polar  Distance  of  Star      • 

Sm  Stars  True  Bearmg^ — - — , — - — — —  * 

Cos  Latitude 

The  mean  polar  distances  for  the  years   1906  to  1920  may  be 


•  This  equallon  Oiay  be  derived  as  follows ;  iti  Fig,  5j^  let  /^  represent  the 
polef  if  the  zenilhf  a.nd  E  the  position  of  the  star  at  elongaiioiv^  Then  hy  spheric^ 
ttigonomelry, 

gin  PZE     mn  FE 

^nZEP^^mZP' 

But  PZE  is  the  angle  between  the  two  vertical  circles  and  eqtials  the  bearing. 
ZEP^<)o°  because  Z£  Is  tangent  to  ihe  circle  IVUEL,  which  represents  ihe  paih 
of  Polam.  PE  is  the  polar  dialance  and  ZP  may  bt  shown  to  be  equal  to 
90®  ~  latitude. 

bin  PE 


Hence. 


sin  PZE  = 


cos  lat. 
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TABLE  8. 
Mean  Polar  Disiances  of  Polaris.* 


Year. 

Mean  Polar  Distance. 

Year. 

Mean  Polar  Dbtance. 

0            »                 // 

- 

1906 

I           11          41.05 

1914 

I          09          12.07 

1907 

I           II          22.37 

1915 

i          08          53.51 

1908 

I           II          03.71 

1916 

I          08          34.97 

1909 

I           10          45-07 

1917 

I          08          16.45 

1910 

1           10          26.44 

1918 

I        07        5794 

1911 

I         10        07.82 

1919 

I         07        39.45 
I        07        20.98 

1912 

I           09           49.22 

1920 

1913 

I           09           30.64 

POLARIS 


found  in  Table  8.     The  latitude  may  be  obtained  from  a  reliable 

map  or  by  observation  (Arts.  216-17,  p.  196). 

When  the  transit  is  set  up  at  the  south  end  of  the  line  the 
angle  thus  computed  must  be  laid  off  to  the  right  if 
the  elongation  is  west,  to  the  left  if  the  elongation  is 
east.  A  convenient  and  accurate  way  of  laying  off 
the  angle  is  by  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
two  stakes  A  and  B  (Fig.  85),  and  calculating  the  per- 
pendicular distance  5C  which  must  be  laid  off  at  the 
north  stake  B  to  give  a  meridian  AC. 


Fig. 


*  The  above  table  was  derived  from  data  furnished  by  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  The 
Mean  Polar  Distance  is  the  average  value  of  the  polar  distance  for 
the  entire  year. 

In  taking  the  polar  distance  from  the  table  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  up  its  sine  the  student  should  keep  in  mind  the  degree  of 
precision  desired  in  the  computed  azimuth.  If  the  azimuth  is  to  be 
within  about  one  minute  of  the  true  value  the  polar  distance  need  be 
taken  only  to  the  nearest  minute,  but  if  the  azimuth  is  to  be  correct 
within  a  few  seconds  the  polar  distance  should  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
second.  It  should  be  noted  however  that  since  the  values  given  in 
the  table  are  only  the  average  values  for  the  year  there  will  in  genera) 
be  an  error  of  a  few  seconds  due  to  neglecting  the  variation  of  the 
polar  distance  during  the  year.  The  exact  value  for  every  day  in  the 
year  may  l>e  found  in  the  "American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 
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208,  OBSEEVATION  for  MEREDIAir  GIT  POLARIS  AT  CULMI- 
NATION, —  At  the  instant  when  Polaiis  is  above  the  pole  the 
star  ?  Ursm  Majatis  will  be  almost  exactly  underneath  Polaris. 
When  Polaris  is  below  the  pole  S  Casshpeia  will  be  almost  di- 
rectly below  Polaris  (Fig.  84),  In  order  to  know  the  instant 
when  Polaris  is  exactly  on  the  meridian  it  is  necessary  first  to 
observe  the  instant  when  one  of  these  two  stars  is  vertically 
below  Polaris,  From  this  the  time  when  Polaris  will  be  on  the 
meridian  can  be  calculated  by  adding  a  certain  interval  of  time, 
and  the  meridi:in  line  can  thus  be  directly  established.  This 
interval  of  time  was,  for  f  Ursce  Majurh,  about  2'"36s  in  the  year 
1 900,  and  it  increases  about  2 1  *  per  year.  The  intervals  computed 
by  this  rule  are  only  approximate,  but  are  sufficiently  accurate  for 
many  purix>ses  and,  as  the  change  is  very  slow,  the  rule  is  good  for 
many  years.  It  may  also  be  used  for  any  latitude  in  the  United 
States.  When  f  i^rsi^  Majoris  cannot  be  used,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  spring  of  the  yeaii  especially  in  northern  latitudes,  a  sim- 
ilar observation  can  be  made  on  S  Cassiopcm.  The  interval 
for  this  star  was  3"'24*  for  1900,  with  an  annual  increase  of 
about  20\ 

The  observation  to  determine  when  the  two  stars  are  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  is  at  best  only  approximate,  since  the  instru- 
ment must  be  pointed  first  at  one  star  and  then  at  the  other ; 
but  since  Polaris  changes  its  azimuth  only  about  i  minute  of 
angle  in  2  minutes  of  time,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  fair 
results  by  this  method.  The  vertical  hair  should  first  be  set 
on  Polaris,  then  the  telescope  lowered  to  the  approximate 
altitude  of  the  other  star  to  be  used.  As  soon  as  this  star 
comes  into  the  field  the  vertical  hair  is  again  set  carefully  on 
Polaris.  As  it  will  take  the  other  star  about  2  minutes  to  reach 
the  center  of  the  field  there  will  be  ample  time  for  this  pointing. 
Then  the  telescope  is  lowered  and  the  instant  when  the  star 
passes  the  vertical  hair  is  observed  by  a  watch.  -This  will  be  the 
time  desired,  with  an  error  of  only  a  very  few  seconds.  The  time 
of  culmination  should  then  be  computed  as  described  above  and 
the  vertical  hair  set  on  Polaris  when  this  computed  time  arrives. 
The  telescope  is  then  in  the  meridian  which  may  be  marked  on 
the  ground. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  method  the  actual  error  of  the 
watch  has  no  effect  on  the  result  since  it  is  used  only  for  meas- 
uring the  interval  of  a  few  minutes.  The  error  in  the  meridian 
obtained  by  this  method  will  seldom  exceed  one  minute  of  angle. 

209.  To  Find  the  Standard  Time  of  Culmination  and  Elonga- 
tion. —  The  approximate  times  of  culmination  and  elongation  of 
Polaris  for  the  ist  and  15th  of  each  month  in  the  year  1907  may 
be  found  in  Table  9. 

TABLE   9. 
Approximate  Times  of  Culmination  and  Elongation  of  Polaris 

COMPUTKD    for    the   9OTH  MERIDIAN  WEST  OF    GREENWICH, 

FOR  THE  Year  1907. 


Date              I  Upper 

I 

iqo7  h  m 

Jan.    I    6  44 

"      15 '  5  40 

Feb.   I    I  4  41 

"15 3  4^ 

Mar.  I    I  2  51 

"     15 I  5^> 

Apr.   I     o  49 

"     15    '  23  50 

May    I     22  47 

*'     15    '  21  52 

Jun.    I     20  45 

"     15 '  10  51 

Jul.     I     I  18  4H 

15 '  17  53 

Aug.   I    I  16  47 

"     15 1  15  52 

-^ep.    I    '  14  45 

"     15 '  13  50 

Oct.    I ;  12  47 

"     »5 1  J I  53 

Nov.  r    '  10  46 

Der.  I     I  8  47 

"15    7  52 


Western 
Elongation. 


h 

12 

II 

10 

0 

8 


4 

3 
2 

I 
o 

23 
22 
31 
20 
I') 
18 

17 
16 

15 
M 
13 


30 
44 
36 
41 

a(> 

51 
44 
40 

46 
51 
44 
50 
47 
4S 
42 

47 
40 

45 
42 
4^ 
41 
4^> 
42 
47 


Lower 

Eastern 

Culmination. 

Elongation. 

h        m 

k         m 

18     42 

0     40 

17     47 

23     50 

16     39 

22     42 

15     44 

21       47 

14     49 

20       52 

13 

12 


54 
47 

52 
40 
54 
47 
53 
50 
55 
40 
S4 
47 
52 
40 
51 
44 
4') 
45 
50 


10     57 
18    50 

17     55 
16     52 

15     57 
14     50 

M  56 
'2  53 
58 
52 
57 
50 
55 
52 
5« 

56 
52 

57 


II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 


To  find  the  time  for  any  other  date  interpolate  between  the 
values  given  in  the  table,  the  daily  change  being  about  4  min- 
utes. 
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In  order  to  find  the  exact  time  of  culmination  or  elongation 
for  any  observation  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  and  the  exact  date  of  the 
observation.  The  times  given  in  Table  g  are  only  approximate 
in  any  case  and  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  guide  so  that  the 
surveyor  may  know  when  to  prepare  for  his  observations. 

The  times  are  computed  for  mean  local  astronomical  time  at 
the  90th  meridian  west  of  Greenwich  and  for  the  year  1907, 
These  numbers  increase  about  J^  minute  each  year  so  that  this 
table  may  be  used  to  obtain  approximate  results  for  subsequent 
years.  Astronomical  time  begins  at  noon  of  the  civil  day  of  the 
same  date  and  is  reckoned  from  o'^  to  24^  e.g.,  18^  would  mean 
6^  A,M.  The  tabuhr  numbers  are  nearly  correct  for  the  Stand- 
ard Meridians,  i.e.,  the  75th,  90th,  105th,  and  120th  west  of 
Greenwich.  All  watches  keeping  "railroad  time/'  or  *'  standard 
time,"  are  set  to  the  local  mean  time  of  one  of  these  four  meri* 
dians  (Art.  86,  p*  68).  To  find  the  watch  time  of  culmination 
or  elongation  for  any  other  meridian,  first  find  the  difference 
in  longitude  in  degrees  between  the  place  of  observation  and 
the  standard  meridian,  and  then  convert  this  into  minutes  and 
seconds  of  time  by  dividing  by  15,  since  15^  of  longitude  are 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  time.  The  standard,  or  watch,  time 
of  the  observation  is  then  obtained  by  adding  this  correction  to 
the  time  taken  from  the  table  It  the  place  is  west  or  by  sub- 
tracting it  if  the  place  is  east  of  the  standard  meridian. 

210,  MERIDIAH  OBSERVATIONS  OIT  POLARIS  WITH  THE 
Compass* — In  determining  a  meridian  with  the  compass  the 
observations  are  made  as  described  for  the  transit  except  that 
the  following  modifications  will  be  necessary.  Suspend  a  long 
plumb-line  a  few  feet  away  from  the  point  where  the  instru- 
ment is  to  be  set.  Since  the  rear  sight  is  the  only  part  of  the 
compass  to  be  used  in  the  observation  it  may  be  unscrewed 
from  the  compass  and  fastened  to  a  piece  of  board.  This  board 
should  be  placed  on  a  table.  The  compass  sight  may  then  be 
shifted  to  the  right  or  left  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  star  and 
the  plumb-line.  The  plumbdine  should  be  illuminated  by  means 
of  a  lantern.  The  direction  of  the  star  may  be  marked  by  set- 
ting stakes  in  line.    If  the  observation  is  made  at  elongation  the 
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212.  SOLAR  OBSERVATIONS.  —  Where  great  accuracy  is  not 
required  many  surveyors  prefer  solar  observations  because 
they  can  be  made  without  much  additional  work,  while  star 
obser\'ations  have  to  be  made  at  night  and  require  special 
arrangements  for  illuminating  the  field  of  view  and  the  mark. 
If  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view  to  obtain  the  azimuth 
within  i  minute  of  angle  solar  observations  will  answer.  In 
making  these  obser\'ations  with  the  ordinary  transit  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  means  of  cutting  down  the  sun's  light  so 
that  it  will  not  be  too  bright  for  the  eye  while  making  point- 
ings. This  is  usually  effected  by  placing  a  dark  glass  over  the 
eyepiece.  A  dark  glass  in  front  of  the  objective  will  introduce 
error  into  the  pointings  unless  the  faces  of  this  glass  have  been 
made  plane  and  exactly  parallel.  If  the  instrument  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a  dark  glass  the  observation  may  be  made  by  hold- 
ing a  white  card  back  of  the  eyepiece  while  the  telescope  is 
ixrinting  at  the  sun.  If  the  eyepiece  tube  is  drawn  out  the 
sun's  disc  and  the  cross-hairs  can  both  be  sharply  focused  on  the 
card.  By  this  means  pointings  can  be  made  almost  as  well  as 
by  direct  observation.  It  is  also  well  to  cut  down  the  amount 
of  light  entering  the  objective  by  having  a  cap  with  a  hole  in 
the  center  or  by  using  a  piece  of  tracing  cloth  as  explained  in 
Art.  207,  p.  182. 

213.  OBSERVATION  FOR  MERIDIAN  BY  EQUAL  ALTITUDES 
OF  THE  SUN  IN  THE  FORENOON  AND  AFTERNOON.  —  This  obser- 
vation consists  in  measuring  in  the  forenoon  the  horizontal  angle 
])etweeii  the  sun  and  some  reference  mark  at  the  instant  when 
the  sun  has  a  certain  altiuulc,  and  again  measuring  the  angle 
when  the  sun  has  an  equal  altilude  in  the  afternoon.  If  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  equator  were  the  same  in  the  two 
cases  the  horizontal  angles  between  the  sun  and  the-  meridian 
would  be  the  same  in  both  observations,  hence  the  mean  of  the 
two  readings  of  the  horizontal  circle  would  be  the  reading  for 
the  meridian.  But  since  the  sun  is  changing  its  distance  from  the 
equator  the  measured  angles  must  be  C(.)rrected  accordingly. 
The  correction  is  computed  by  the  equation 

V-  '^ 

COS  A  sin  / 
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in  which  -V  —the  correction  to  the  mean  vernier  reading, 
ii  =  the  hourly  change  in  declination  of  the  sun  taken  from 
Tab!e  loand  multiplied  by  half  the  number  of  hours  between 
the  two  observations,  L  =  the  latitude,  and  t  =  half  the  elapsed 
time  converted  into  deg^rees,  minutes,  and  seconds.  Since  the 
hourly  change  for  any  given  day  is  nearly  the  same  year  after 
year  an  almanac  is  not  necessary  but  the  table  given  below  is 
sufficient, 

TABLE  10. 

HauRLY  Change  in  the  Sp»*s  DECUNATioNi 

1st.  Eoib.  aotfa*  jotli, 

January  .  .    _  _    + 12''  +22"  +32''  +41'" 

February, .....    ^43  4-49  +54  

March +57  ^-59  +59  +58 

April....    ,,-       +sS  +54  449  +46 

May.... 4  45  I  39  +39  +23 

June  , ..+21  412  +02  —  09 

Ittly ..    —  to  -19  —28  —36 

AGgu^U..,,...    -38  ^44  -49  -54 

September.,..,    -54  -57  —  5S  —59 

Octolwr -  58  ^57  --  54  -49 

November,....    —^8  —42  —34  —25 

December  .,..,-  23  -  14  —03  4- 10 

The  observation  is  made  as  follows  :^ — *at  some  time  in  the 
forenoon,  preferably  not  later  than  9  o'clock,  the  instrument  is 
set  up  at  one  end  of  the  line  the  azimuth  of  which  is  to  be 
found,  and  one  vernier  is  set  at  o^.  The  vertical  crt^ss-hair  is 
then  sighted  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  the  lower  plate 
clamped.  The  upper  clamp  is  loosened  and  the  telescope  turned 
until  the  sun  cnn  be  seen  in  the  field  of  view.  The  horizontal 
cross-hair  is  to  be  set  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  sun  and  the 
vertical  cross-hair  on  the  left  edge.  Since  the  sun  is  rising  and 
also  changing  its  bearing  it  is  difficult  to  set  both  of  the  cross- 
hairs at  once  and  it  will  be  found  easier  to  set  the  horizontal 
hair  so  that  it  will  cut  across  the  sun's  disc  living  it  clamped 
in  this  ix>sition  while  the  verticn!  hair  is  kept  tangent  to  the  left 
edge  of  the  sun  by  means  of  the  upper  tangent  screw.  When 
the  sun  has  risen  until  the  lower  edge  is  on  the  horizontal  hair 

*  The  nearer  the  ftun  is  diie  East  or  due  West,  Ihe  better  the  result. 
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the  instrument  is  in  the  desired  position  and  after  this  position 
is  reached  the  upper  tangent  screw  should  not  be  moved.  As 
soon  as  this  position  is  reached  the  time  is  noted.  Both  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  circles  should  now  be  read  and  the 
angles  recorded. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  found  to  be  nearly  at  the 
same  altitude  as  at  the  forenoon  observation,  the  instrument 
should  be  set  up  at  the  same  point  and  again  sighted  on  the 
mark.  The  observation  described  above  is  repeated,  the  point- 
ings now  being  made  on  the  lower  and  right  edges  of  the  disc. 
The  telescope  is  inclined  until  the  vernier  of  the  vertical  circle 
reads  the  same  as  it  did  at  the  forenoon  observation.  When  the 
sun  comes  into  the  field  the  vertical  hair  is  set  on  the  right  edge 
and  kept  there  until  the  lower  edge  is  in  contact  with  the  hori- 
zontal hair.  The  time  is  again  noted  and  the  verniers  are  read. 
If  desired,  the  accuracy  maybe  increased  by  taking  several  pairs 
of  observations.  The  mean  of  the  two  circle  readings  (suppos- 
ing the  graduations  to  be  numbered  from  o°  to  360*^  in  a  clock- 
wise direction)  is  now  to  be  corrected  for  the  sun's  change  in 
declination.  The  correction  as  obtained  by  the  formula  given  on 
p.  190  is  to  be  added  to  the  mean  vernier  reading  if  d  is  minus, 
and  subtracted  if  d  is  plus,  i.e.,  if  the  sun  is  going  south  the  mean 
vernier  reading  is  east  of  the  south  point,  and  vice  versa. 
When  the  circle  reading  of  the  south  point  is  known  the  true 
bearing  of  the  mark  becomes  known  and  the  bearings  of  other 
points  may  be  found  (see  Example  below). 

The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
at  the  same  place  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  whereas  in 
many  cases  the  surveyor  might  in  the  afternoon  be  a  long  distance 
from  where  he  was  working  in  the  forenoon. 

Example. 

Lalilude  42°  18'  X.     April  19,  1906. 

A.M.  Observation.  P.M.  Observation. 

Reading  on  Mark,  o°oo'oo"  Reading  on  Mark,  o°oo'oo"' 

Pointings  on  Upper  and  Left  Limbs.  Pointings  on  Upper  and  Right  Limbs. 

Vertical  Arc,  24°58'  Vertical  Arc,  24^58' 

Horizontal  Circle,  357°i4'i5"  Horizontal  Circle,  i62°28'oo" 

Time  7l>i9«'»30»  Time  41m2"M58 
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I  elapsed  time  —  4l^j6t>t22i 

log  sm  /       9^96270 
log  CO&  L      9.86902 

9S3172 
log  230",9    2.36342 

^^5J»7CJ 
correction      340" 
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Increase  in  declination  in  4^26^22'^ 
5*''  X  4  44  =  23'>'''9 


Mean  circle  riding  =■  79^51 'o^'^ 
540 


S  79=45'2r"E 


5'4o",2 

Aiimulh  of  mark  ^  28o^i4'32" 


214.  observatiok  for  merfdiah  by  a  Single  Alti- 
tude OF  THE  Sun.' — The  azimuth  of  a  line  may  be  obtained 
by  measuring  a  single  altitude  of  the  sun  with  the  transit  and 
computing  the  azimuth  by  spherical  trigonometry.  The  instru- 
ment is  set  at  O**  and  |>ointed  at  a  mark.  The  upper  clamp  is 
loosened  and  pointings  made  as  follows.  First,  the  cross -hairs 
are  set  on  the  left  and  lower  limbs  of  the  sun  and  both  circles 
are  read  ;  the  time  is  also  noted.  If  desired  several  sets  of 
observations  may  be  made.  Second,  the  crosshairs  are  set  on 
the  right  and  upper  limbs,  and  the  reading  of  the  circles  and 
the  time  are  again  recorded.  The  mean  of  the  vertical  circle 
readings  is  taken,  and  corrected  for  atmospheric  refraction  by 
subtracting  the  correction  given  in  Table  11.  This  corrected 
mean  is  called  //  in  the  formula  gi\^en  below. 

TABLE  11. 
Refkactiok  CosJiEc-rioN, 


Aldmde. 

KefrKtloii, 

AliUu^e, 

Refrudoa. 

lO'' 

5'        '9" 

10* 

2'         39" 

tl 

4         5' 

25 

2             04 

11 

4         27 

30 

J              41 

13 

4         07 

3S 

"              n 

14 

3          49 

40 

1              09 

n 

3         34 

45 

0             58 

16 

3         20 

5° 

0             49 

17 

3         08 

6g 

0         34 

18 

3         57 

70 

Q             21 

19 

2         48 

go 

0             10 
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In  order  to  compute  tlie  azimuth  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
latitude  of  the  place.  This  may  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  map 
or  from  an  observation  as  described  in  Art.  216,  p.  196.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  know  the  declination  of  the  sun  at  the  instant 
of  the  observation ;  this  is  found  as  described  in  Art.  86,  p.  68. 
If  Z  represents  the  azimuth  of  the  sun*s  center  from  the  south; 
Z,  the  latitude ;  //,  the  altitude ;  /,  the  distance  from  the  north 
pole  to  the  sun  (or  90°-<lecli nation) ;  and  s  =  \  (/,+//+/); 
then 

.1  1    -y       sin  {s  —  L)  sin  is  —  //) 

cot^  \  Z  ^ L 

cos  .$•    cos  (s  —  p) 

Five  place  logarithms  will  give  the  value  of  Z  within  10  seconds 
of  angle,  which  is  amply  accurate  for  this  observation. 

When  the  true  bearing  of  the  sun  is  known  the  bearing  of 
the  mark  from  the  instrument  can  be  found. 
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Example. 


Observation  on  Sun  for  Azimuth. 


Latitude  42°  21'  N. 

Time,  Nov.  28,  1905,  A.M 


Ixjiigitude  4l>  44m  i8»  W 


Horizontal  Circle             Vertical  Circle 

Watch 

Vernier  A      B 

Mark                                     238° 

14' 

14' 

A.M. 

Right  and  Ix)wer  Limbs    311 

48 

48.5                     I4%i' 

8h  39m  428 

»•       .*        "          »*           312 

20 

20                       15   00 

8    42      19 

The  inst.  reversed 

Left  and  Upper  Limbs       312 

27 

26.5                     IS   55 

8    45     34 

U        «               ««                  i«                       312 

52 

51.5                    16  08 

8    47     34 

Mark                                     238 

14 

14 

Mean  reading  on  Mark  =  238° 

14'. 

,0             Me^n  =  15"^  26'     Mean  = 

=  8^43111  4;^ 

**           **         "      Sun  =  312 

21 

•7 

7 

Mark  N.  of  Sun              =  "74" 

"o/ 

7    Greenwich  Mean  Time  ♦ 

=  ih  4311.  47a 

Observed  Altitude     15°  26'.o 

Sun's  apparent  declination  at 

Greenwich  Mean  Noon  =  —  21 

-  14'  54".4 

Refraction                            3.5 

Difference  for  i  hour     = 

-  26".8i 

True  Altitude             15°  22'.5  « 

=  >4 

-  26".8i  X  ih  73 

-  0'  46"  4 

Declination                      «=  —  2 

i^i5'4o".8 

Z=       42°2l'.0 

Polar  Distance                 =    111 

[°1S'40".8 

//=        I5-22'.5 

log  sin  (j  -  Z)=  9.82671 

/=    iii°is'-7 

log  sin  (j  -  >*)  =  9.97049 

s  -     84°  29'.6 

log  sec  s             =  1. 01 791 
log  sec  (j  -/)  =  0  04923 

s-L^     42°  08' .6 

2i_?-.?64i4 

s-h=     (xfof.i 

cot  J  Z=  0.43217 

s-  p  =-26°  46'.! 

iZ=20«i7'.3 

Z-4o°34'-6 

Mark  N.  of  Sun  =  74**  07'.7 

ii4°42'.3 

Mark                 N.6s*'i7'.7  E. 

215.  Observation  for  Meridian  by  Means  of  the 
Solar  Attachment.  —  This  observation  has  been  described 
in  detail  in  Art.  85,  p.  66. 


See  Art.  86,  p.  68. 
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OBSERVATIONS  FOR  LATITUDE. 

2 16.  ( I )  BY  THE  ALTITUDE  OF  POLARIS  AT  UPPER  OR  LOWER 
CULIONATION.  —  When  Polaris  is  approaching  either  culmination 
(see  Art.  206,  p.  180,  and  Fig.  83)  set  up  the  transit  and  point  the 
horizontal  hair  on  the  star.  Keep  the  cross-hair  pointed  on  the 
star  until  the  culmination  is  reached.  Read  the  vertical  arc  and 
determine  the  index  correction.  The  altitude  is  to  be  corrected 
for  refraction  by  Table  1 1,  p.  193.  This  gives  the  true  altitude. 
If  Polaris  is  at  upper  culmination  subtract  from  the  true  altitude 
the  polar  distance  of  the  star  at  the  date  of  the  observation  (Table 
8,  p.  184).  If  the  star  is  at  lower  culmination  the  polar  distance 
is  to  be  added.  The  result  is  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation. 

217.  (2).  BY  THE  ALTITUDE  OF  THE  SUN  AT  NOON.— The  ob- 
servation consists  in  finding  the  greatest  altitude  of  the  sun's 
lower  limb.  This  will  occur  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian 
(very  nearly).  Begin  the  observation  a  little  before  apparent 
noon,  remembering  that  this  differs  sometimes  more  than  16™ 
from  mean  noon.*  Furthermore  it  should  be  remembered  that 
standard  time  may  differ  a  half  hour  or  so  from  mean  time. 
When  the  maximum  altitude  is  found  the  following  corrections 
are  to  be  made :  first,  the  refraction  correction  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted (Table  11,  p.  193);  second,  the  sun*s  semi-diameter 
(found  in  the  Nautical  Almanac)  is  to  be  added ;  third,  the 
sun's  declination  is  to  be  subtracted  if  plus  or  added  if  minus. 
The  result,  subtracted  from  90°,  is  the  latitude. 


*  Apparent  noon  occurs  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian.  Mean  noon  is  the 
instant  when  the  sun  would  be  on  the  meridian  if  it  moved  at  a  uniform  rate  along 
the  equator.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  known  as  the  Equation  of  time 
and  may  be  found  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  For  example,  on  November  ist,  the 
sun  passes  the  meridian  i6m  igs  before  mean  noon,  i.e.,  when  it  is  I2h  oom  oos 
apparent  time  it  is  i  ih  43m  42s  mean  time. 


Observed  altitude 
Indeji  Correction 

Refraction 

Sun*5  semi-diameter 
Altitude  of  suti^s  center 
Declination 

latitude 


^5^ 

o6'.o 
i\o 

^S" 

07^0 

2'.0 

25- 

05',o 

2f 

i8'.o 

3t*.3 
20'7 


Longitude  ^  4 1*  441^18'  W, 
-  4^.74 


um.  I 


.58 


X  4^-74  ^  + 


I' 33" 


PROBLEMS, 


T,  (a)  What  was  the  azimuth  of  Polaris  at  its  greatest  western  elongation  at 
Boston  when  the  polar  distance  of  the  star  w^  1^  14'  1 2''?  The  latitude  of  Boston 
1542'^  2 1'N. 

(b)  In  making  an  observation  for  meridian  two  stakes  were  set  3^9  feel  apart, 
marking  the  direction  of  the  star  at  elongation.  Compute  the  length  of  the  per- 
pendicular offset  to  be  laid  olT  at  one  end  of  the  line  to  obtain  the  true  meridian* 

2.  What  is  the  approximate  Eastern  Standard  Time  of  the  eastern  elongation 
of  Polaris  on  August  10th  at  a  pWe  in  longitude  72®  56'  We^t  ? 

J,  Observation  on  May  15,  1906,  for  determining  the  a^mutb  of  a  line  froiD 
an  altitude  of  the  stm.  Reading  of  vernier  A  of  the  horizontal  circle  while  point- 
ing  on  the  azimuth  mark  ^  0°  00^.  At  tirst  pointing  on  sun.  lower  and  dght  limbs, 
vernier  A,  horizontal  circle  read  168*^  59';  vertical  arc  read  43''  36';  the  Eastern 
Standard  Time  was  2h  ^201  453  1\M,  At  second  pointing  on  the  sun^  upper  and 
left  limbs,  vernier  A^  read  i6S°  S^'-  vertical  arc,  42*  ^3* ;  time,  2^  55m  j7s  P,M, 
The  second  pointing  on  the  mark  =  0*^00^  the  mark  being  to  the  left  of  the  ^un. 
The  sun's  declination  at  Greenwich  Mean  Noon  wa^*  +  iS^  43''43",6  f  North),  The 
change  for  1  hour  was  -h  JS"'94  (sun  going  north).  The  latitude  of  the  place  H'as 
4^^  17'  N. ;  The  longitude  was  71''  05'  W.     Find  the  azimuth  of  the  mark. 

4,  Observation  for  latitude.  The  ol^ervcd  altitude  of  Polaris  at  upper  cul- 
mination was  43^  27^  The  polar  distance  of  the  star  was  1  °  1 2'.  What  was  the 
latitude  of  the  place  f 

5,  Observation  for  latitude.  The  observed  maximum  aititade  of  the  sun^a 
lower  limb  on  August  loth,  1906,  was  66°  29'.  The  Eastern  Standard  Time  was 
approjcimately  l  rli  jom  A.M.  The  semidiameter  of  the  sun  was  15'  ^S",/,  The 
declination  of  the  sun  at  Greenwich  Mean  Noon  was  North  15^46'  ij".j  (  +  ).  The 
difference  for  I  hour  was— 43"^'. 46  (sun  going  south).  What  was  the  latitude  of 
the  place  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LEVELINa. 

2i8.  DEFINITIONS.  —  Leveling  consists  in  ascertaining  differ- 
ences in  elevation;  there  are  two  kinds,  Direct  Leveling^  and 
Trigofwtnetric  Leveling.  The  former  alone  will  be  considered 
in  this  book,  as  trigonometric  leveling  is  used  only  in  advanced 
surveying  work. 

Wherever  extensive  leveling  operations  are  to  be  carried  on 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  system  of  reference  points  called  bench 
w^;'/'j(5.M5.),  the  relative  heights  of  which  are  accurately  known. 
These  heights  are  usually  referred  to  some  definite  zero  plane, 
such,  for  instance,  as  ',nean  sea-level  or  mean  low  water^  and  the 
height  of  a  point  above  this  plane  is  called  its  elevation.  This 
plane  is  called  the  datum.  (See  Art.  237,  p.  211,  and  Art.  250, 
p.  226.)  Strictly  s^x^aking  it  is  not  a  plane  but  a  level  surface,  Le., 
it  is  at  every  point  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity.  If 
mean  sea-level  is  not  known  a  datum  can  be  arbitrarily  assumed. 

219.  LEVELING  TO  ESTABLISH  BENCH  MARKS.  —  When  it  is 
necessary  to  run  a  line  of  levels  to  establish  new  bench  marks 
the  rod  is  first  held  on  some  bench  mark  the  elevation  of  which 
is  accurately  known,  and  a  backsight  taken  (Art.  1 16,  p.  85).  If 
this  backsight  is  added  to  the  known  elevation  of  the  bench 
mark  it  gives  tlie  height  of  the  instrument  {H.  /.)  above  the 
datum.  A  turning  point  is  then  selected  ahead  on  the  route  (to 
be  traversed),  and  a  foresight  taken  on  it.  (See  Art.  224,  p.  202.) 
If  the  foresight  is  subtracted  from  the  height  of  the  instrument 
the  elevation  of  the  turning  point  is  obtained.  WTien  a  target 
rod  is  used  it  is  customary  to  take  readings  on  bench  marks  and 
turning  points  to  thousandths  of  a  foot,  and  in  this  case  often 
more  than  one  rod-reading  is  taken  on  each  point.  If  the  first 
and  second  readings  agree  within  0.002  ft.  it  is  unnecessary  to 
take  more  readings  ;  if  they  differ  by  a  greater  amount  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  three  or  four  or  even  more  readings  to 
properly  determine   the  correct  value.     The  object   of   taking 
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more  than  one  reading  is  not  so  much  to  increase  the  precision 

as  to  check  the  former  readings.  . 

When  it  is  desired  to  estabhsh  a  bench  mark  a  suitable  point 
is  selected  and  used  as  a  turning  point.  The  elevation  of  this 
bench  mark  could  be  obtain etl  by  simply  taking  a  foresight  upon 
it  and  not  using  it  as  a  turning  point,  but  by  making  the  bench 
mark  also  a  turning  point  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  line  of  levels 
and  if  the  levels  check,  the  elevation  of  the  bench  mark  is  also 
checked.  Each  bench  mark  established  should  be  carefully  re- 
corded by  a  description  or  a  sketch,  or  both.  The  elevations 
of  the  remaining  turning  points  are  as  accurate  as  the  elevations 
of  the  bench  marks  themselv^es,  so  that  any  of  the  turning 
points  might  be  used  as  a  bench  mark.  Consequently  it  is 
advisable  to  describe  those  turning  points  which  can  be  readily 
identified  so  that  they  may  be  used  when  it  is  not  convenient  or 
possible  to  use  one  of  the  established  bench  marks. 

In  leveling  up  or  down  slopes  the  levelman  should  be  able  to 
judge  quickly  where  to  set  his  instrument  in  order  to  have  it  the 
desired  height  above  the  turning  point.  In  going  downhill  the 
rod-reading  of  the  backsight  should  be  as  small  as  possible  in  order 
to  overcome  the  height  with  the  minimum  number  of  set-ups  of 
the  level-  But  while  the  levelman  may  waste  much  time  by 
having  large  backsights  necessitating  additional  set-ups,  it  is 
also  possible  for  him  to  waste  quite  as  much  time  in  attempting 
to  place  his  instrument  so  as  to  get  very  small  backsights.  The 
proper  way  to  handle  the  instrument  is  as  follows.  Set  up 
roughly  (without  pressing  the  tripod  legs  into  the  ground),  turn 
the  telescope  toward  the  rod  and  then  level  it,  approximately, 
in  that  direction.  By  sighting  along  the  outside  of  the  telescope, 
the  approximate  place  where  the  line  of  sight  will  strike  the  rod 
can  be  noted  and  the  distance  the  instrument  should  be  moved 
up  or  down  the  slope  can  readily  be  estimated.  Then  move  to 
the  new  position,  level  up  carefully,  and  proceed  to  take  the  back- 
sight. This  general  procedure  should  be  followed  whether  level- 
ing up  or  down  a  slope, 

220.  In  this  work  it  is  very  important  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  errors  of  adjustment  in  the  instrument.  If  at  every  set- 
tip  of  the  level  the  foresight  and  its  corresponding  backsight  are 
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taken  at  points  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  instrument  such 
errors  will  be  eliminated.  If  the  level  is  not  in  perfect  adjustment 
the  resulting  error  in  any  reading  is  proixirtional  to  the  distance. 
At  equal  distances  from  the  instrunient  the  errors  are  equal,  and, 
since  it  is  the  difference  of  the  rod  readings  that  gives  the  dif- 
ference in  elevation,  the  error  is  eliminated  from  the  final  result 
by  this  method.  By  making  the  length  of  foresights  and  back- 
sights equal  on  turning  points  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  not  only 
the  error  due  to  non-adjustment  of  the  bubble  but  also  any  error 
due  to  non-adjustment  of  the  objective  tube,  since  this  will  occupy 
the  same  position  in  the  telescope  in  each  sight.  The  distance 
to  the  backsight  is  determined  by  the  place  where  the  instrument 
is  set  up,  and  the  rodman,  as  he  passes  from  one  t  urning  i>oint  to 
the  next,  can  by  i>acingmake  the  foresight  distance  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  the  backsight.  The  line  of  levels  should  be  "closed" 
by  continuing  the  leveling  until  the  original  bench  mark,  or  some 
other  bench  mark  whose  elevation  is  well  established,  is  reached. 
221,  The  notes  for  this  w^ork  may  consist  of  five  columns,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  86,  The  height  of  instrument  is  obtained  by  add* 
ing  the  backsight  to  the  elevation  of  the  point  on  which  it  is  taken. 
The  elevation  of  any  point  is  found  by  subtracting  the  foresight 
for  that  point  from  the  height  of  the  instrument.     Notice  that  the 
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calculations  may  be  checked  by  adding  the  foresights  and  the  back- 
sights. The  diif erence  of  these  sums  should  be  the  same  as  the 
difference  in  elevation  between  the  first  and  last  points. 

222,  Double  Rodded  Lines*  ■ —  A  good  check  on  the  line  of 
levels  may  be  secured  by  running  a  double  line  of  turning  points. 
Instead  of  taking  a  foresight  on  a  single  turning  point,  foresights 
may  be  taken  on  two  different  points  n^r  together,  from  the 
same  set-up  of  the  instrument*  When  the  level  is  set  up  again 
a  backsight  is  taken  on  each  turning  point  and  two  independent 
values  of  the  new  height  of  instrument  are  obtained.  In 
ordinary  bench  mark  leveling  these  two  values  should  not  differ 
by  more  than  0.002  or  0.003  ft.  from  the  previous  difference, 
ue.,  if  the  two  heights  of  instrument  differed  by  0.013  at  a 
certain  set-up  they  should  not  differ  by  more  than  0.016  nor 
less  than  0.010  at  the  next  set-up.  If  the  two  turning  points 
of  a  pair  are  so  chosen  that  their  difference  in  elevation  is  more 
than  a  foot  then  any  mistake  of  a  foot  in  the  computations  or 
in  reading  the  rod  will  be  immediately  detected. 

In  this  way,  by  little  additional  work  the  accuracy  of  the  levels 
may  be  checked  as  the  work  progresses.  This  method  of  using 
double  turning  points  is  particularly  useful  in  running  long  lines  of 
levels  where  no  established  bench  marks  are  available  for  checking, 

223,  A  set  of  notes  illustrating  double  turning  points  is 
shown  in  Fig.  87,     It  wilt  be  noticed  that  the  higher  and  lower 
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turning  points  of  a  pair  are  arranged  in  a  systematic  order.  The 
readings  in  this  case  have  been  taken  on  the  lower  turning  point 
first  at  each  set-up.  It  is  very  important  that  some  definite 
system  shall  be  followed  so  that  the  two  lines  of  levels  will  not 
be  confused. 

224.  Bench  Marks  and  Turning  Points.  —  Both  the  bench 
marks  and  the  turning  points  should  be  such  that  their  elevations 
will  not  change  during  the  time  they  are  needed.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  turning  points  may  be  of  use 
for  only  a  few  minutes  while  bench  marks  may  be  needed  for 
many  years.  Bench  marks  should  be  very  carefully  and  accu- 
rately described,  and  their  heights  should  be  checked  before 
being  accepted  as  correct.  They  are  frequently  taken  on  such 
points  as  these :  —  stone  bounds,  tops  of  boulders,  spikes  in 
trees,  and  on  sills,  stone  steps,  or  underpinning  of  buildings. 
Curb  stones  or  tops  of  hydrants  are  also  used  but  are  not  so 
permanent.  As  it  is  often  imix)ssible  in  a  new  country  to  find 
existing  points  where  bench  marks  can  be  established,  it  is  usual 
in  such  cases  to  set  stone  monuments  or  iron  rods  and  to  care- 
fully determine  their  elevation.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
for  example,  sols  an  iron  pipe  with  a  cap  on  the  top  of  it ;  or  in 
some  cases  a  plate  with  a  horizontal  line  across  it  in  the  masonry 
wall  of  a  builclinf,^  Some  of  the  bench  marks  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  of  the  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission consist  of  stones  buried  3  or  4  ft.  under  ground.  The 
exact  bench  is  the  top  of  a  spherical  headed  bolt  set  in  the  top 
of  the  stone.  This  is  reached  by  lowering  the  rod  through  an 
iron  pipe  which  extends  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Bench  marks  should  be  established  at  frequent  intervals  for 
convenience  in  dependent  work.  Some  surveyors  consider  it 
advisable  to  have  two  bench  marks  in  the  same  locality  to  serve 
as  checks  on  each  other.  In  choosing  a  bench  or  a  turning 
point  it  is  best  to  select  a  point  which  is  slightly  raised  so  that 
the  rod  will  always  rest  on  exactly  the  same  point.  A  rounded 
surface  is  better  than  a  sharp  point,  especially  when  it  is  on  a 
rock,  as  the  rod  may  chip  off  a  small  piece  and  alter  the  eleva- 
tion. If  a  turning  point  is  taken  on  a  flat  surface  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  rod  at  exactly  the  same  height  each  time.     Bench 
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marks  are,  however^  sometimes  established  on  flat  level  surfaces 
such  as  the  coping  stone  of  a  masonry  structure,  because  per- 
manence is  of  more  importance  than  great  precision.  Bench 
marks  are  not  only  described  in  the  notesj  but  are  themselves  fre- 
quently marked  by  red  chalk,  by  chisel  marks,  or  drill-holes. 

225,  jMVELmQ  FOR  PROFILE*  —  Profile  leveling  is  for  the 
pur|XJseof  determining  the  changes  in  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  along  some  definite  line.  The  line  is  first  "  stationed/' 
i.e.,  marked  at  every  hundred  feet  or  such  other  interval  as  is 
desired.  The  level  is  set  up  and  a  backsight  taken  on  a  bench 
mark  to  determine  the  height  of  the  instrument.  Foresights 
are  then  read  on  as  many  station  points  on  the  line  as  can  be 
conveniently  taken  from  the  position  of  the  instrument.  Inter- 
mediate sights  are  taken  at  any  points  where  marked  changes 
of  slope  occur,  and  the  plus  stations  of  these  intermediate  i>oints 
are  recorded  mth  the  rod-readings,  1 1  will  be  noticed  that  here 
the  terms  foresight  and  backsight  do  not  refer  to  the  forward 
and  backward  directions,  A  backsight  is  a  reading  taken  on  a 
point  of  known  elevation  for  the  purpose  of  obtainiBg  the  height 
of  the  instruinent.  A  foresight  is  a  reading  taken  on  a  new  p^lnt 
to  determine  its  elevation.  For  thi^  reason  backsights  are  fre- 
quently called //f^jx/^///j  ( H-  5),  and  foresights  are  called  minus 
sights  {—  S).  When  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  level  to  a  new 
position  in  order  to  take  readings  on  stations  ahead,  a  turning 
point  is  selected  and  its  elevation  determinetL  The  level  is 
then  taken  forward  and  its  new  height  of  instrument  determined 
by  taking  a  backsight  on  the  turning  i>oint.  This  f^eneral  pro- 
cess is  continued  until  the  end  of  the  line  is  reached. 

A  line  of  levels  should  be  checked  by  connecting  with  some 
reliable  bench  mark  if  possible.  If  there  are  any  bench  marks 
along  the  line  of  levels  they  should  be  used  as  turning  points  if 
convenient,  or  at  least  check  readings  should  be  taken  on  them 
in  order  to  detect  mistakes.  In  such  a  case  it  is  evident  that 
the  reading  taken  on  the  bench  mark  is  really  a  foresight  since 
its  elevation  is  being  found  anew  from  the  height  of  instru- 
ment. Readings  on  bench  marks  and  turning  points  should  be 
taken  to  thousandths  or  to  hundredths  of  a  foot,  depending  upon 
the  accuracy  desired.     If  the  elevations  of  the  profile  are  de- 
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sired  to  the  nearest  hundredth  of  a  foot,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
railroad  track,  the  turning  points  should  be  taken  to  thousandths 
of  a  foot.  Elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  not  usu- 
ally be  needed  closer  than  to  tenths  in  which  case  the  T.  Ps.  are 
taken  only  to  hundredths.  In  calculating  the  elevations  the  re- 
sults should  not  be  carried  to  more  decimal  places  than  the  rod- 
readings  themselves,  otherwise  the  results  will  appear  to  be  more 
accurate  than  they  really  are. 
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226.  Profile  notes  are  kept  as  shown  in  Fig.  88.  In  this 
case  also  the  heights  of  instrument  and  the  elevations  of  turn- 
ing points  may  be  checked  by  means  of  the  sums  of  the  fore- 
sights and  backsights,  provided  only  the  sights  on  turning  points 
and  the  initial  and  final  benches  are  included.  If  it  seems 
desirable  the  elevations  of  stations  may  be  checked  by  means  of 
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differences  in  foresights.  The  difference  between  the  eleva- 
tions of  any  two  points,  which  are  obtained  at  the  same  setup 
of  I  he  instrument,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  fore- 
sights taken  on  these  points.  For  example,  if  the  difference  be- 
tween the  foresights  on  stations  4  and  5  is  3  ft.  this  should  also 
be  the  difference  between  their  elevations.  In  these  notes  the 
elevations  of  B.  Ms,  and  T.  Ps,  are  put  in  a  different  column 
from  the  surface  elevations  simply  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  bnt 
many  surveyors  prefer  to  put  all  the  elevations  in  the  same 
colunin.  Another  arrangement  of  columns  which  will  be  found 
convenient  when  plotting  the  notes  is  to  place  the  station  col- 
umn immediately  to  the  right  of  the  elevation  column. 
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Fig,  89  represents  a  rough  plan  and  profile  of  the  line  of 
levels  shown  by  the  notes  in  Fig.  88.  Angle  points  in  the 
transit  line  are  shown  in  the  plan,  but  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
profile  of  the  line.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  T.  Fs,  and  B.  Ms. 
are  not  on  the  transit  line  in  plan,  and  that  they  consequently 
do  not  appear  on  the  profile.     It  is  not  customary  to  introduce 
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any  sketches  into  the  profile  notes  except  those  used  in  describ- 
ing bench  marks  or  turning  points. 

227.  Cross-Sectioning.  —  If  it  is  desired  to  know  the  shape 
of  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  ground,  the  area  may  be  divided 
into  squares  and  the  elevation  taken  at  each  corner  of  these 
squares  and  at  as  many  intermediate  points  as  seem  necessary 
to  determine  the  changes  of  slope.  These  surface  elevations 
are  obtained  to  tenths  of  a  foot.  The  squares  which  may  be 
anywhere  from  10  ft.  to  100  ft.  on  a  side  are  laid  out  with  the 
transit  and  tape,  stakes  being  driven  at  the  corners.  It  is  well 
to  choose  some  long  line  of  the  traverse  as  the  primary  line 
from  which  the  cross-section  system  is  to  be  laid  out.  The 
points  are  usually  designated  by  a  system  of  rectangular  coor- 
dinates, one  set  of  parallel  lines  being  marked  by  letters  and  the 
other   by  numbers,  as   shown   in    Fig.  90.     For  example,  the 
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point  /  would  be  called  (C,  7)  ;  the  point  s,  {D,  5)  ;  the  point 
r,  (B  f  80,  4  4  35);  etc.  The  notes  are  kept  as  in  profile  leveling 
except  as  to  designation  of  points. 

228.  Use  of  the  Tape  Rod  in  Cross-Section  Work.  —  In  this 
work,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  elevations  to  be  cal- 
culated, it  will  save  much  time  to  use  a  tape  rod  (Art.  106, 
p.  81),  which  is  so  arranged  that  no  elaborate  figuring  is  re- 
quired. In  this  rod  the  numbers  increase  from  the  top  toward 
the  bottom,  the  opposite  way  from  ordinary  rods.     The  level  is 
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set  up  at  a  convenient  point  and  the  rod  held  on  a  bench  mark. 
The  tape,  or  band,  on  the  rod  is  then  moved  up  or  down  as  di- 
rected by  the  levelman  until  he  reads  the  feet,  tenths,  and  hun- 
dredths which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  elevation  of  the  bench 
mark,  e.g.*  if  the  elevation  of  the  B.  M.  is  195*62,  the  tape  will  be 
moved  until  it  reads  5.62.  If  the  rod  is  then  held  on  a  point 
1.61  ft,  lower  than  the  bench,  the  rod-readin^  wilt  be  4.01,  since 
with  this  rod  the  readings  decrease  as  the  rod  is  lowered.  The 
elevation  of  the  point  is  then  194,01  ft.,  or  sufficiently  precise  for 
topographic  work,  194,0  ft.  In  this  way  the  elevations  are  read 
directly  on  the  rod  to  feet  and  decimals  of  feet,  the  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  feet  being  supplied  mentally.  Obviously  the  only  notes 
kept  are  the  columns  of  stations  and  elevations, 

a2g,  CROSS-SECTlolflNG  FOR  EARTHWORK-  —  Whenever  it 
is  desired  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  earthwork  in  an  exoiva- 
tion  or  an  embankment,  it  is  necessary  to  take  levels  to  determine 
the  vertical  dimensions,  and  to  obtain  the  horizontal  dimensions 
by  means  of  the  transit  and  tape.  The  three  general  cases  where 
the  quantity  of  earthwork  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  engineer 
are :  (i)  an  excavation  or  embankment  having  a  knowm  base  and 
side  slopes  as  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  or  a  highway,  (2) 
an  irregular  excavation  from  a  bank  of  earth  called  a  banvtv-pii^ 
{3)  a  trench  excavation  such  as  is  used  for  sewer  construction. 

230.  (1)  Road  Cross-Sec tions,  —  Cross-sections  for  estimating 
the  earthwork  in  highways  or  railroads  are  usually  taken  at  full 
station  points  {sometimes  oftener)  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  line  of  the  road.*  By  this  method  is  obtained  a  section 
of  the  general  shape  shown  in  Figs.  91  and  93.  These  cross* 
sections  are  taken  in  the  field  before  the  construction  begins  so 
that  a  proper  record  of  the  surface  heights  can  be  obtained  be- 
fore the  ground  is  disturbed. 

From  the  plan  of  the  proposed  road  its  alignment  is  staked 
out  and  a  profile  is  taken  along  the  center  line,  which  is  subse- 
quently plotted  (Art.  235,  p,  203),  On  this  profile  l\\^  g-rmh'  line 
is  drawn,  which  corresponds  to  the  finished  surface  of  the  road. 
Roads  are  usually  first  fi[iished  to  sub-gmih%  which  is  below  the 

*  For  a  mare  complete  treatment  of  this  subj^t  ssee '^  Railroad  Curve^^  and 
Earth workj"  by  Profesaoi  C  F.  AUent  published  by  Spon  &  Chamberlain, 
New  York. 
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completed  surface  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
road  covering,  i.e.,  the  pavement  of  a  highway  or  the  ballast  in 
the  case  of  a  railroad.  The  width  of  the  base  of  the  road  and 
the  inclination  of  the  side  slopes  are  known.  For  ordinary 
gravel  the  slojx.'  is  usually  i  \  ft.  horizontal  to  i  ft.  vertical,  called 
"a  slope  of  i.\  to  I." 

For  construction  work  the  engineer  sets  grade  stakes  at 
every  full  station  or  oftcner  on  the  center  line  and  at  both  sides 
where  the  finished  slope  intersects  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
e.g.,  at  points  A,  B  and  C  on  Figs.  91  and  92.     All  of  these 


'^ '^:.,.>^ 


Fifj.  l»l.     Excavation.  Fig.  02.    Kmbankmrnt. 

stakes  are  marked,  giving  the  amount  of  "cut"  or  "fill"  to  be 
made  at  these  points.  The  cut  or  fill  marked  on  the  stakes  at 
B  and  C  is  the  vertical  distance  from  the  base  of  the  road  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  at  these  ix)ints,  e.g.,  the  distance  bC, 

These  cuts  rind  fills  are  determined  in  the  field  by  the  follow- 
ing method.  The  level  is  s-t  up  and  the  height  of  instru- 
ment obtained  from  some  convenient  bench  mark.  Then,  the 
ele Vatican  of  the  finished  grade  being  known  (from  the  profile 
prepared  in  the  office),  tlie  difference  between  the  height  of 
instrument  and  the  elevation  of  the  finished  road  will  give  what 
is  called  the  rod-reading  for  gradi\  i.e.,  the  rod-reading  which 
would  be  obtained  if  the  foot  of  the  rod  could  be  held  on  the 
finished  surface  of  the  road.  Then  the  rod  is  held  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  the  center  stake  and  a  reading  is  taken  (to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  a  foot),  and  the  difference  between  the  rod- 
reading  for  grade  and  the  rod-reading  (m  the  surface  will  give 
the  cut  or  fill  at  that  point,  and  this  is  marked  on  the  center 
grade  stake  thus,  C5.2  or  F4.7. 

231.  Sktting  Slopk  Stakes. — The  points  where  the 
side  sloj:)es  intersect  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  found  by 
trial  as  follows.  Hold  the  rod  at  a  point  where  it  is  estimated 
that  the  side  sl(jpe  will  cut  the  surface,  and  take  a  rod-reading. 
The  difference  between  this  roil-reading  and  the  rod-reading  for 
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grade  will  give  the  cut  or  fill  at  this  point,  from  which  the 
distance  out  from  tht!  center  of  the  section  to  the  point  on  the 
side  slope  having^  this  cut  can  be  computed  This  distance  out 
equals  (i  b(ise  -^  cut  x  slope).  Then  the  distance  is  measured 
from  the  center  to  the  rod,  and  if  the  measured  distance 
equals  the  computed  distance  the  rod  was  held  at  the  right 
place  and  the  stake  should  be  driven  and  marked  with  the  cut 
or  fill  at  tliat  point  (distance  bQ  Fig.  92).  If  the  measured 
distance  does  not  agree  with  the  calculated  distance  a  second 
trial  must  be  made  by  holding  the  rod  at  another  point  and 
repeating  the  operation.  The  difference  between  the  measured 
and  calculated  distances  is  an  aid  in  judging  where  the  rod 
should  be  held  at  the  second  trial  After  a  little  practice  it 
will  be  possible  to  set  the  slope  stake  at  the  second  or  third  trial. 
232*  Earth  WORK  Notes  for  Road  Cross-Sect  jons.  — 
The  notes  for  this  w^ork  will  contain  the  cut  or  fill  at  the 
center,  the  cut  or  fill  at  either  side^  and  the  corresponding 
distances  out.  A  cut  is  usually  written  in  the  notes  as  a  plus 
(-h)  height  and  a  fill  as  a  minus  (— )  height;  but  the  stakes 
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base  of  the  road,  as  in  Sta.  lo,  the  section  is  called  a  Level 
Section,  Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  not  parallel  to 
the  base  and  where  three  cuts  or  fills  only  are  recorded,  as  at 
Sta.  1 1,  the  section  is  called  a  Three  Level  Section,  If,  besides 
the  three  readings  which  are  taken  for  a  three  level  section,  two 
more  intermediate  readings  are  taken  one  directly  over  each  end 
of  the  base,  as  at  Sta.  1 1  +  50,  the  section  is  called  a  Five 
Level  Section,  If  intermediate  readings  (one  or  more  of  them) 
are  taken  anywhere  except  over  the  ends  of  the  base,  as  in  Sta. 
1 2,  the  section  is  called  an  Irregular  Section.  For  methods  of 
computing  the  amount  of  earthwork  see  Chapter  XII. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  column  of  the  notes  headed 
"  Cross-Sections  "  the  distances  out  appear  above  and  the  corre- 
sponding cuts  below  the  lines.  Besides  this  set  of  notes  there  is 
a  simple  set  of  level  notes  similar  to  Fig.  86,  p.  200,  from  which 
the  height  of  instalment  is  determined.  This  is  conveniently  kept 
in  another  part  of  the  note-book,  often  at  the  back  of  the  book. 

233.  (2)  Cross-Sections  for  Borrow-Pits.  —  The  ground  is 
first  staked  out  in  squares  or  rectangles  and  the  elevation  at  each 
corner  and  at  every  change  in  slope  is  determined  as  explained 
in  Art.  227,  p.  206.  Then  the  work  of  excavating  is  carried  on, 
and  when  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  amount  that  has  been 
excavated,  the  same  system  of  cross-sections  is  again  run  out 
and  the  new  elevations  at  the  corners  and  at  the  necessary 
intermediate  points  are  determined. 

The  notes  are  kept  as  shown  in  Fig.  90,  p.  206.  For  methods 
of  computing  the  earthwork  in  bor row-pits  sec  Art.  373,  p.  342. 

234.  (3)  Cross-Sections  for  Trench  Excavation.  —  The  sur- 
face elevations  are  determined  by  making  a  profile  of  the 
line.  The  grade  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  obtained  either 
from  the  plan  or  by  direct  leveling.  The  width  of  the  trench  is 
measured  wherever  it  changes  and  the  stations  of  these  places 
noted.  For  methods  of  computing  the  quantity  of  earthwork 
see  Chapter  XII. 

235.  LEVELING  TO  ESTABLISH  A  GRADE  LINE.  —  The  level 
may  be  used  for  setting  points  at  desired  elevations  as,  for 
example,  in  establishing  the  grade  line  of  a  sewer.  To  set  any 
point  at  a  given  elevation,  set  up  the  level  and  take  a  backsight 
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on  a  bench  mark,  thus  determining  the  height  of  instrument. 
Subtract  the  given  elevation  frum  the  height  of  instrument  and 
the  result  is  the  rod-reading  for  grade.  Raise  or  lower  the  rod 
until  the  horizontal  cross-hair  indicates  this  reading.  The  foot 
of  the  rod  is  then  at  grade.  This  is  usually  set  for  construction 
work  to  hundredths  of  a  foot ;  for  some  purposes  tenths  of  a 
foot  will  be  sufficiently  exact.  If  a  target  rod  is  used  the  target 
is  set  at  the  proper  reading,  and  the  bottom  of  the  rod  is  at 
grade  when  the  cross-hair  bisects  the  target. 

If  the  grade  line  comes  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  cannot  be  reached  a  point  may  be  set  a  convenient  whole 
number  of  feet  above  grade  and  the  depth  marked  on  a  stakei 
or  vice  z^ersa  if  the  grade  line  comes  far  above  the  surface* 

236,  "Shooting  in"  a  Grade  Line.  —  To  save  time  and  to 
diminish  the  liability  of  mistakes,  grades  are  often  set  by  a 
method  known  as  **  shooting  in  "  the  grade.  First  set  a  point 
at  the  proper  elevation  at  each  end  of  the  straight  grade  line. 
The  instrument  (usually  a  transit  with  a  telescope  bubble)  is 
set  up  6  or  8  inches  to  one  side  of  the  first  point,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  top  of  the  first  stake  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
is  measured  with  the  tape  or  rod.*  Then  the  rod,  which  is  set  at 
this  reading,  is  carried  to  the  last  [loint  on  the  straight  grade  line, 
and,  while  it  is  held  vertical  on  this  point,  the  instRiment  man 
raises  or  lowers  the  telescope  until  the  horizontal  cross-hair  is  on 
the  target,  clamping  the  instrument  in  this  position.  If  a  level 
is  used  the  horizontal  cross-hair  is  set  by  means  of  the  leveling 
screws ;  but  if  the  transit  is  used  the  cross-hair  is  set  by  means 
of  the  clamp  and  tangent  screw  of  the  vertical  motion.  The 
line  of  sight  is  then  along  an  inclined  line  jxirallel  to  the  grade 
line.  All  intermediate  points  on  the  grade  line  arc  then  set  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  rod  until  the  target  coincides  with  the 
horizontal  cross-hair. 

237,  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DATUM  PLAHE  BY  MEAHS  OF  TIDAL 
OBSERVATIOHS*  —  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  datum 
from  tidal  observations  it  may  be  determined  as  follows.     Set  up 

i*  Where  the  grade  is  iat  some  surveyors  prefer  Iq  set  the  instrument  jiut 
behind  the  point  instead  ol  to  one  side  of  it. 
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a  vertical  staflf,  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  high  and  low  water  can  be  read.     Read  the  positions 

of  high  and  low  water  for  each  day  for  as  long  a  period  as  prac- 
ticable. The  mean  xralue  obtained  from  an  equal  number  of 
high  and  low  water  obsen^ations  will  give  the  approximate  value 
of  mean  sea-level  If  the  observations  extend  over  just  one  lunar 
month  the  result  will  be  fairly  good,  whereas  in  less  than  one 
month  a  satisfactory  result  cannot  be  obtained ;  to  determine  this 
accurately  will  require  observations  extending  over  several  years. 
The  proper  location  of  the  gauge  is  an  important  factor  in 
obtaining  the  true  mean  sea-level.  The  place  chosen  for  setting 
up  the  gauge  should  be  near  the  open  sea,  so  that  local  conditions 
will  not  influence  the  tide.  It  should  be  somewhat  sheltered 
against  bad  weather.  The  water  should  be  deep  so  that  at  the 
lowest  tide  the  water  will  stand  at  some  height  on  the  gauge* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  series  the  zero  of 
the  staff  and  some  permanent  bench  marks 
should  be  connected  by  a  line  of  levels,  This 
should  be  tested  occasionally  to  see  if  the  staff 
is  moved.  After  the  reading  of  the  rod  for 
mean  sea- level  is  found  the  elevation  of  the 
bench  mark  can  be  computed. 

238,  The  Staff  Gauge.  —  This  is  a  form 
of  gauge  (I'ig.  94)  which  can  be  easily  con* 

/I  ^^^  struct  ed,  and  which  is  sufficient  where  only  a 
II  ^^H  short  series  of  observ'ations  is  to  be  made.  If 
made  in  sections  not  over  3  feet  long^  as  de- 
scribed below,  it  can  easily  be  packed  in  a  box 
for  traiis|X)rtation.  Each  section  consists  of 
two  strips  of  wood  about  ih  inches  square, 
and  3  feet  long,  fastened  together  at  the 
ends  by  strips  of  brass,  leaving  a  space 
between  them  of  about  i  inch.  In  this 
space  is  placed  a  glass  tube  of  about  J  inch 
diameter  and  held  in  place  by  brass  hooks* 
On  one  side  of  the  tube  is  a  red  strip  blown 

into  the  Hass.     When  the  e^uge  is  set  up 

ftt       Staff  o  00  r 

Gauge.  for  observations  the  sections  are  screwed  to 


Fig. 
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a  long  vertical  piece  of  joist*  The  ends  of  the  tube  are  nearly 
closed  by  corks,  in  which  small  glass  tubes  of  approximately  i 
mm.  (inside)  diameter  have  been  inserted.  When  the  water  rises 
in  the  main  tube^  the  reel  strip  appears  to  be  much  wider  than  it 
really  is  on  account  of  the  refraction  of  light  by  the  water.  Above 
the  water  surface  the  strip  appears  its  true  width.  By  observing 
the  position  of  the  wide  strip  the  height  of  the  water  surface  can  be 
read  within  a  hundredth  of  a  foot.  The  heights  are  read  on  a  scale 
of  feet  painted  on  the  wooden  strips.  If  the  size  of  the  small 
glass  tube  is  properly  chcisen,  the  fluctuations  of  the  water  sur- 
face outside  will  not  disturb  the  water  in  the  tube,  so  that  the 
reading  is  a  fair  average  of  the  water  surface,  A  gauge  of  this 
sort  may  be  read  by  means  of  a  transit  telescope  or  field  glass 
at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 

\Vlien  a  long  series  of  observations  is  to  be  made  a  self-regis- 
tering tide  gauge  should  be  used.  A  description  of  such  a  gauge 
may  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  U-  S,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.*     (See  Volume  II,  Arts.  2^8-9,  p.  288-91.) 

239,  LEVELING  Across  a  river.  —  While  the  effect  of  cur- 
vature and  refraction  (Art.  118,  p*  S^)  is  usually  negligible  in 
leveling  operations,  it  may  in  certain  special  cases  become  of 
great  im|x?rtance  to  eliminate  this  error.  For  example,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  carry  a  line  of  levels  across  a  river  of 
considerable  width,  sny,  half  a  mile.  In  this  distance  the  correc- 
tion for  curvature  and  refraction  amounts  to  about  o.  143  ft.  un- 
der normal  conditions,  which  in  a  line  of  bench  levels  is  too  large 
a  quantity  to  neglect.  If  the  correction  as  derived  from  formu- 
las ccjuld  be  depended  upon  under  all  circumstances  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  compute  and  apply  it  to  the  rod-reading  But  the 
amount  of  the  refraction  correction  is  so  variable  that  the  actual 

1  value  often  differs  considerably  from  the  computed  value. 
If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
two  distant  ]K^ints  with  great  accuracy  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
a  method  which  will  eliminate  the  effects  of  curvature  and  re- 
fraction no  matter  what  their  actual  amount  may  be.  In  Fig, 
95  suppose  a  backsight  were  taken  on  T,  P,^  with  the  instrument 


•  Report  for  iSi^;,  pp.  31  5-320  and  pp.  480-489* 
Report  for  1 855,  pp*  94-96. 
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at  A  and  then  a  foresight  taken  on  T.  P.,  The  elevation  of  T.  P., 
as  computed  from  T.  P.j  will  be  too  low  by  the  amount  ad, 
since  the  foresight  on  T.  P.,  is  too  great  by  this  amount.  If 
the  difference  in  elevation  is  determined  by  the  instrument  at 
B  the  backsight  on  T.  P.^  is  too  large  by  the  amount  cd.  Hence 
the  H.  I.  of  the  instrument  at  B  is  too  great,  and  consequently 


Fig.  95.     Leveling  Across  a  River. 

the  elevation  of  T.  P.,  too  great  by  the  amount  cd.  The  mean 
of  the  two  determinations  would  give  the  true  elevation  of  T.  P.^ 
if  ab  —  cd,  but  this  occurs  only  when  the  two  sights  are  taken 
under  the  same  atmospheric  conditions.  Therefore  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  two  sights  must  be  taken  simultaneously.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  errors  of  adjustment  *  in  the  instrument 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  same  instrument  at  both  ends  of  the 
line.  To  accomplish  both  of  these  results  at  once  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  simultaneous  readings  with  two  instruments  and  then 
to  repeat  the  operation  with  the  instruments  interchanged.  The 
magnifying  powers  of  the  two  telescopes  and  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  two  spirit  levels  should  be  about  equal  in  order  to  give  the 
best  results.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  process  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  peg  adjustment  (Art.  128,  p.  91). 

♦  Errors  due  to  non-adjustment  are  of  unusual  importance  because  the  sight  is 
cuuch  longer  than  that  used  in  adjusting  the  instrument. 
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PROBLEMS. 

I.   Compute  the  following  set  of  level  notes. 


Sta. 

+  s. 

H.  I. 

-  S. 

Kiev. 

B.  M., 

4.702 

16.427 

B.  M., 

11.846 

6.727 

T.  P., 

7.276 

9.689 

B.  M.3 

8.760 

4.726 

T.  P., 

0.687 

11.000 

B.  M.^ 

1.607 

•    8.496 

2.   Compute  the  elevations  in  the  following  set  of  level  notes. 


Sta. 

B.  S. 

H.  I. 

F.  S. 

Kiev. 

B.  M.,a 

6.427 

4.273 

62.473 

20 

6.2 

21 

7.4 

+42 

5-2 

22 

4.7 

T.  ?.„ 

4.724 

9.976 

23 

11.2 

+63 

10.4 

B.M.2, 

0.409 

7.482 

24 

11.2 

3.   Compute  the  elevations  in  the  following  set  of  level  notes. 


Sta. 

+  s. 

n.  I. 

-s. 

Elev. 

B.  M.^ 

6.214 

84.238 

T.  P.,  L. 

3515 

9.280 

T.  P.,  H. 

2.152 

7-919 

T.  P.,  L. 

2.971 

8.263 

B.M.,,H. 

^'33^ 

7.629 

T.  P.3  L. 

4.278 

7.529 

T.  P.3  H. 

2.646 

5.894 

B.  M.^L. 

5.721 

6.072 

T.  P.,  H. 

4.837 

5.187 

B.M.„ 

5.817 

4.  Make  up  a  set  of  cross-section  notes  for  road  construction  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  following  data:  width  of  road,  50  ft.,  slopes  1}  to  i ;  grade 
elevation  of  Sta.  o  =  107.20;  grade,  +  1.4.  Show  complete  notes  from  Sta.  o  to 
Sta.  3  inclusive  as  follows:  Sta.  o,  a  level  section;  Sta.  i,  a  three  level  section; 
Sta.  2,  a  five  level  section ;  Sta.  3,  an  irregular  section. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

CITY    SUKVHyiNO. 

240.  INSTRUMENTS  USED.  —  Owing  to  the  comparatively 
high  value  of  land  in  cities  and  to  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  city  sur\'eying  is  the  establishing  of  lines  and  grades  for 
construction  work,  the  chain  and  compass  are  discarded  entirely 
and  the  steel  tape  and  transit  are  used. 

241.  Tapes  and  Tape  Measurements.  — The  tape  most  com- 
monly employed  is  the  light  loo-ft.  steel  tape,  graduated  to 
hundredths  of  a  foot,  described  in  Art.  7,  p.  5.  All  ordinary 
measurements  are  taken  in  the  usual  manner,  the  pull  and  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  tape  being  judged  by  the  men  taking 
the  measurements.  But  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
results  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  is  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  measurement.  For  example,  in  measur- 
ing the  base-line  for  triangulation  work  or  in  the  survey  of  the 
valuable  portions  of  large  cities,  there  is  call  for  an  accuracy  of 
measurements  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  using  a  method 
which  will  insure  a  uniform  pull  on  the  tape,  a  careful  align- 
ment, little  or  no  sag  in  the  tape,  and  some  means  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  tape  can  be  taken  and  its  correction  applied 
to  the  results.  In  such  cases  the  pull  is  measured  by  use  of  a 
tension  handle  (ordinary  spring  balance)  which  can  be  attached 
by  a  clamp  to  any  part  of  the  tape,  the  alignment  is  given  with 
the  transit,  and,  where  feasible,  just  enough  pull  is  given  so  that 
the  stretch  in  the  tape  equals  the  shortage  due  to  sag.  The 
correction  for  temperature  can  be  computed  from  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  tape  taken  in  the  field  and  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  standardized  (Art.  19,  p.  13).  The 
tape  should  be  compared  with  the  City  Standard  (Art.  243,  p. 
218),  at  a  definite  tension,  and  the  temperature  noted  at  the 
time.     From  this  information  all  of  the  field  measurements  can 
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be  reduced  to  agree  with  the  City  Standard  and  very  accurate 
results  may  be  obtained. 

Where  the  ground  is  not  level  and  there  is  call  for  frequent 
plumbing  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  results  unless  the 
plumbing  is  carefully  done  by  experienced  tapemen.  For  very 
accurate  work  it  may  be  desirable  to  entirely  eliminate  the 
plumbing.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  measuring  directly  on 
the  surface  (on  the  slope)  from  point  to  point,  and  by  means  of 
the  level  instrument  and  rod  the  relative  elevations  of  these 
points  are  obtained  and  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  slope 
distances  computed.  Instead  of  measuring  the  difference  in 
elevation  between  the  two  ends  of  the  line,  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  slope  line  is  often  measured  on  the  vertical  arc  of  a 
transit  which  is  set  up  over  one  of  the  end  points. 

The  government  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  will, 
for  a  nominal  charge,  standardize  tapes ;  and  city  and  private 
engineers  frequently  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  Tliis 
Bureau  will  give  the  exact  length  of  the  tape  at  a  given  temper- 
ature or  the  temperature  at  which  the  tape  is  of  standard  length, 
whichever  is  desired  by  the  engineer.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
tape  also  tested  at  a  few  intermediate  points,  e.g.,  the  25  ft.,  50 
ft.,  and  75  ft.  marks.  One  tape  which  has  been  standardized 
should  be  kept  in  reserve,  with  which  tapes  in  ser\'ice  can  be 
compared  both  when  new  and  after  being  mended. 

Besides  the  ordinary  steel  tape,  steel  or  metallic  tai>es 
reading  to  tenths  of  a  foot  are  used  in  taking  measurements  for 
making  approximate  estimates  of  construction  and  for  measuring 
earthwork,  paving,  and  the  like. 

242.  Transits  and  Levels.  —  The  transits  usually  employed 
in  city  work  read  to  30"  or  to  20"  ;  and  for  most  city  work  no 
finer  graduation  is  necessary.  With  these  instruments  the  re- 
quired precision  in  reading  angles  on  triangulation  work 
can  be  obtained  by  repeating  the  angles  as  explained  in  Art. 
59,  p.  48.  In  such  work,  however,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
have  an  instrument  reading  to  10".  It  is  well  also  to  have 
one  or  more  transits  equipped  with  stadia  hairs  for  use  on 
rough  surveys. 

Much  of  the  city  work,  such  as  the  staking  out  of  new  streets. 
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pavings  sewers,  or  curbs,  requires  the  establishment  of  both  lines 
and  grades.  Since  this  class  of  work  does  not  as  a  rule  call  for 
very  precise  results,  the  measurements  and  rod-readings  are  usually 
taken  to  hundredths  of  a  foot.  It  is  not  convenient,  for  the  ordi- 
nary surveying  party  of  three  men^  to  carry  both  a  transit  and  a 
level  instrument  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  equipment  of  sight- 
ing-rods, level-rod,  stakes,  tape,  etc.,  so  the  engineer *s  transit, 
with  a  level  attached  to  the  telescope,  is  extensively  used  in  set- 
ting grades  as  well  as  in  establishing  lines.  For  this  reason  sev- 
eral of  the  transits  in  a  city  office  should  be  equipjied  with  telescope 
levels  and  some  of  them  with  vertical  arcs.  1  he  degree  of  pre- 
cision possible  with  an  engineer's  transit  is  entirely  satisfactory 
for  alt  ordinary  leveling. 

Where  leveling  work  alone  is  to  be  done  the  ordinary  wye  or 
dumpy  level  instrument  is  used  together  with  target  or  self -reading 
rotls.  (See  Chapter  IV^)  For  bench  leveling  it  is  customary,  in 
large  cities  at  least,  to  use  a  precise  Icvei^  an  instrument  which  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  ordinary  level  but  which  has  a  more 
delicate  bubble  and  a  telescope  of  higher  power,  and  is  therefore 
capable  of  yielding  more  accurate  results. 

243*  City  standard.*  ^  It  is  customary  in  all  large  cities  to 
have  a  standard  of  length,  usually  100  ft,  long,  establishetl  in 
some  convenient  place,  often  near  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer 
It  sometimes  consists  of  two  brass  plugs  set  in  a  stone  pavement, 
or  it  may  be  a  long  steel  rod  supix>rted  on  rollers  on  the  side  of 
a  w*all  or  building  in  such  a  way  that  the  rod  can  expand  or  con- 
tract freely.  The  end  points  and  the  so-ft.  point  are  so  marked 
that  they  can  be  readily  found  and  used  by  any  surveyor  who 
desires  to  test  his  tape, 

A  city  standard  is  often  established  by  carefully  transferring 
the  length  of  some  other  standard,  by  means  of  different  tapes 
and  under  different  weather  conditions  ;  or  it  can  be  established 
by  means  of  a  tape  which  has  been  standardized  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  (Art.  241,  p.  216).    The  City  Standard  is 


•  See  a  paper  entitled  *' The  lOO-foot  Standard  of  Length  of  the  Boston 
Water  Works  at  Chestnut  HiU  Regiervoir/*  by  Charl^  W,  Shennati,  published  in 
the  Jour.  Assoc*  Eng.  Sqc.^  VoL  XVI 1 1,  No.  4,  April,  1S97. 
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generally  placed  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  with  this  end  in  \'iew  it  is  sometimes  covered  with 
a  wooden  box. 

When  a  tape  is  tested  it  should  be  stretched  out  at  full  length 
beside  the  standard  and  left  there  until  it  acquires  the  same 
temperature  as  the  standard  before  the  comparison  is  made,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  applying  a  tempcmture  correction. 


CITY   LAYOUTS. 


244,  In  laying  out  or  extending  a  city  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
surveyor  to  consider  the  future  needs  of  its  population  and  to 
design  the  general  plan  of  the  city  accordingly.  Nearly  all  of 
our  large  cities  show  examples  of  lack  of  forethought  relative 
to  future  growth,  which  have  necessitated  the  outlay  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  revision  of  street  lines^  sewer  systems,  water 
works,  and  the  like. 

Occasionally  the  engineer  is  called  upon  to  plan  a  new  city 
or  to  design  the  general  layout  of  the  suburbs  of  an  existing 
city.  The  basis  for  such  work  should  be  a  topographic  map  of 
the  entire  area,  for  the  topographic  features  of  a  locality  will 
influence  its  development  to  a  marked  degree, 

245.  Streets.  —  In  planning  the  arrangement  of  the  streets 
for  a  city  such  features  as  a  water  front j  a  river  or  lake,  the  loca- 
tion of  an  existing  railroad,  or  the  probable  location  of  some 
projected  railroad  line  will  determine  to  a  large  degree  where 
the  business  section  of  the  city  will  be  located.  This  section 
should  then  be  so  divided  as  to  yield  the  greatest  convenience 
for  business  purposes.  Other  sections  %vill  be  reser\'cd  for 
residential  districts,  and  their  design  will  be  of  a  different 
character.  Easy  access  should  be  provided  from  the  business 
to  the  residential  districts  and  to  outlying  towns  or  adjacent 
cities* 

The  streets  must  be  of  the  proper  width  to  accommodate 
the  traffic  they  are  to  carry,  and  their  alif^nment  and  grades 
must  be  carefully  studied  with  the  topographic  map  as  a  guide. 
Adequate  drainage  of  the  streets  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
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important   features,  for  which  ample  provision  must  be  made 
in  establishing  the  alignments  and  grades. 

In  the  business  section  the  traffic  will  move  in  certain 
directions,  e.g.,  to  and  from  important  points  such  as  a  river, 
railroad  station,  or  freight  yard,  and  this  traffic  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  wide  streets  with  easy  grades.  In  the  residential 
portions,  narrower  streets  and  steeper  grades  are  permissible 
when  made  necessary  by  the  topography  of  the  district. 

246.  Location  of  Streets.  —  In  establishing  the  location  of 
city  streets  in  hilly  districts  it  is  probable  that  to  obtain  the 
essential  requisites  of  easy  grades  and  good  drainage  the  topog- 
raphy will  govern  the  street  layout.  Whereas  in  a  practically 
level  country,  with  no  steep  grades  in  any  direction,  the  street 
layout  can  be  such  that  the  most  direct  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  city  is  secured. 

Fig.  96  shows  the  location  of  a  rectangular  system  of  streets 
laid  out  without  reference  to  the  topographic  features.  The 
lower  portion  is  on  rolling  ground  where  this  system  may  be 
properly  applied ;  but  from  a  study  of  the  contours  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  u])pcr  portion  this  method  introduces  very  steep 
grades  on  all  of  the  streets  which  cross  the  valley  and  also  leaves 
a  hollow  in  these  streets  which  is  difTicult  to  drain.  Fig.  97 
shows  a  layout  which  will  obviate  this  difficulty  to  some  extent, 
the  diagonal  streets  being  located  in  the  valleys  to  take  the  sur- 
face drainage  of  surrounding  property.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
construction  of  a  sewer  through  these  diagonal  streets  will  be 
much  more  economical  than  through  the  streets  as  laid  out  in 
Fig.  96,  for  a  sewer  must  have  a  continual  drop  toward  its  out- 
let, and  cannot  be  laid  uphill  and  downhill  like  a  water  pipe. 

With  reference  to  directness  of  communication  between 
different  parts  of  a  city  the  two  general  systems  which  have 
been  used  in  this  country  are  the  rectangular  block  system  and 
a  combination  of  rectangular  blocks  with  diagonal  streets,  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  traffic. 

The  rectangular  system  gives  the  maximum  area  for  private 
occupation  and  is  consistent  with  the  general  style  of  rectangu- 
lar building  construction.  Where  the  topography  admits  of  it, 
this  system  of  streets  is  advisable.     Many  of  our  large  cities, 
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like  Philadelphia,  for  example,  have  been  laid  out  in  this  manner. 
The  streets  frequently  run  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 
shore  of  a  lake  or  river.  More  often,  however,  I  hey  are  laid  out 
in  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west  directions-  When  diagonal 
streets  also  are  introduced  they  should  connect  the  points  be- 
tween which  the  traffic  is  the  heaviest.  Indianapolis  is  planned 
iu  this  manner,  having  four  broad  diagonal  avenues  running  from 
a  central  park;  but  the  city  of  Washington  {Fig.  g8)  is  the  best 
example  of  this  system  m  the  United  States, 

247.  Size  of  Blocks  and  Lets.  —  No  definite  size  of  blocks 
and  lots  can  be  prescribed  which  will  fit  all  conditions.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  depth  of  lot  most  convenient  for  both 
business  and  residential  districts  is  from  100  to  150  feet.  In 
business  districts  particularly,  it  is  well  to  provide  an  alley  from 
15  to  25  ft.  wide  running  lengthwise  through  the  block.  This 
makes  the  width  of  blocks  from  215  to  325  feet,  which  is  about 
the  range  in  existing  cities. 

The  length  of  the  blocks  should  be  in  the  direction  of  great- 
est travel,  and  this  dimension  will  therefore  dej>end  upon  the 
necessity  for  cross-streets  to  accommodate  the  traffic  which 
moves  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  line  of  traffic  In  busi- 
ness districts  then  the  cross-streets  should  be  much  more  fre- 
quent than  in  residential  portions  of  the  same  city.  The  length 
of  blocks  therefore  varies  considerably  in  different  cities  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  city ;  ranging  all  the  way  from  400 
to  900  feet.  In  New  York  the  typical  blocks  are  200  X  900 
ft.,  and  200  X  400  ft. ;  in  Boston  they  vary  in  width  from  125 
to  252  ft.  and  in  length  from  200  to  700  ft.,  depending  upon  the 
locality, 

The  frontage  of  lots  is  frequently  25  ft.  in  business  and 
congested  residential  districts  and  50  feet  or  more  in  suIk 
urban  districts,  but  these  dimensions  are  by  no  means 
universal. 

148.  Width  of  Streets.  — The  wildest  streets  should  in  gen- 
eral he  the  ones  which  have  the  greatest  traffic.  Important 
business  streets  should  be  from  100  to  150  ft.  in  width,  while 
streets  of  secondary  importance  in  business  districts  may  be 
from  60  to  80  ft.  wide.     In  residential  districts  the  main  streets 
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should  be  60  to  80  ft.  wide,  but  those  of  lesser  importance  are 
often  made  50  ft.  These  widths,  however,  are  more  liberal  than 
have  been  used  in  many  of  our  older  cities,  e.g.,  such  cities  as 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  which  are  especially  afflicted 
with  narrow  streets. 

The  alleys  which  are  run  through  the  middle  of  city  blocks 
should  be  made  from  15  to  20  ft.  wide.  If  they  are  made  nar- 
rower than  15  ft.  two  teams  cannot  pass  each  other  unless  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  alley  are  widened  for  this  purpose.  Alleys 
furnish  a  convenient  place  for  the  location  of  water  pipes  and 
sewers.    • 

The  width  of  sidewalks  varies  greatly  with  the  locality.  In 
business  districts,  where  there  is  usually  a  necessity  for  ample 
width,  some  cities  devote  two-fifths  of  the  entire  width  of  the 
street  to  sidewalks;  while  in  residential  districts,  the  sidewalks 
are  frequently  much  narrower  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
street.  In  Boston  the  general  rule  is  to  make  each  sidewalk 
one-sixth  the  width  of  the  street.  Sidewalks  8  ft.  wide  are 
ample  for  most  residential  districts.  In  some  localities  walks 
as  narrow  as  4  ft.  are  laid  out  with  a  liberal  grass-plot  between 
the  sidewalk  and  the  roadway,  which  not  only  gives  a  pleasing 
apjK'aranco  to  the  street,  but  also  lessens  the  width  of  sidewalk 
and  of  roadway  to  he  paved  and  maintained,  thereby  decreasing 
the  l)ur(len  oi  taxation  and  leaving  room  for  an  increase  in  width 
of  roadin*;  if  afterwards  needed. 

249.  STREET  Grades.  —  In  connection  with  the  layout  of 
a  new  city  or  suburb  the  «;ra(le  of  the  streets  is  of  quite  as 
much  importance  as  the  street  alignment.  While,  in  the 
residential  districts  of  some  cities,  street  grades  as  steep  as  10 
and  15  ])er  cent,  are  not  uncommon,  still  it  is  considered 
advisable,  if  j)ossil)le  without  excessive  cost,  to  keep  the  grades 
down  to  about  5  or  6  per  cent.,  especially  those  which  extend 
for  any  considerable  distance.  In  business  districts,  where 
heavy  loads  are  to  be  hauled,  it  is  desirable  that  the  grades 
should  not  exceed  3.5  or  4  i)er  cent.  In  any  case  where  one 
street  crosses  another  the  grade  should  be  flattened  between 
curb  lines  to  3  or  4  per  cent,  if  the  grade  of  either  street  is 
greater  than  this  amount. 
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On  account  of  drainage  it  is  well  to  build  a  street  with  a 
slight  grade  rather  than  level.  A  grade  of  6  Inches  in  lOO  feet 
is  a  good  working  minimum  for  proper  drainage,  and  if  the 
street  does  not  have  this  gradient  the  gutters  must  be  made  of 
varying  depth  so  as  to  properly  carry  off  the  water.  Other 
elements  which  govern  the  rate  of  grades  are  the  cost  of  earth- 
work and  the  proper  balancing  of  the  excavation  and  embank- 
ment  in  the  construction,  the  effect  on  abutting  property,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  street. 

At  points  where  there  is  a  decided  change  in  grade  it  is 
customary  to  introduce  a  parabolic  vertical  curve.  (Art,  268, 
p.  242,) 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  grades,  profiles  are 
made  of  each  street  Levels  taken  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  profile  should  include  elevations  at  the  center  of  the  street  and 
along  both  side  lines,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  a  cross- 
section  plan  of  the  entire  area  of  the  vicinity  where  the  street  is 
to  be  located.  A  description  of  the  street  grade  is  written  up 
for  acceptance  by  the  proper  municipal  authorities.  When  this 
description  has  been  formally  accepted  by  an  order  of  the  City 
Government  the  grade  is  said  to  have  been  **  established/* 
Such  an  order  may  refer  to  the  profile  by  title  or  recorded 
number,  instead  of  a  description  of  the  grade.  The  profile  of 
each  street  should  contain  one  or  more  cross-sections  on  which 
is  indicated  to  what  part  of  the  cross-section  the  profile  refers, 
i.e.,  whether  the  profile  grade  is  the  grade  of  the  center  of  the 
street,  the  curb,  or  the  sidewalk  at  the  property  line. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  description  of  an  estab- 
lished street  grade :  — 

** Beginning  at  Station  146  (Maple  St.)  at  the  junction  of 
the  center  lines  of  Maple  St,  and  Ocean  Ave.,  at  grade  *  53.00, 
the  grade  line  falls  0.50  per  100  for  726  ft.  to  grade  48. 3 7 — 
thence  rises  0,82  per  100  for  322  ft.  to  grade  51.01  — thence 


•  The  word  gntde  is  frequently  used  to  mean  the  eift^tiifn  of  a  point.  In 
such  a  case  care  should  be  taken  rjot  to  confuse  the  meaning  oi  gfiui^  with  ntte  &J 
grade.  The  latter  i^  ijomc^times  called  gradieni^  a  word  which  has  iOtne  advan- 
tages but  Is  not  etitirelj  satisfactory^ 
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falls  0.50  per  100  for  122  ft.  to  grade  50.40  —  thence  falls  by  a 
vertical  curve  for  100  ft.  as  follows : 

Sta.  Elev. 

157  t  60 5040 

157  +  85 4990 

158+  10 49.30 

«58  +  35 A^SS 

158-1-60 47.70 

thence  falls   3.60  per  100  for   239  ft.  to   Station   160  +  99 

(Maple  St.),  grade  39.10." 

250.  THE  DATUM  PLANE.  —  One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the 
surveyor  in  laying  out  a  town  site  is  to  establish  a  datum  plane  to 
which  all  elevations  may  be  referred.  It  is  customary  to  choose 
a  datum  that  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  the  topography  of  the 
locality.  For  example,  if  the  town  is  located  on  the  seashore  a 
scries  of  tidal  observations  may  be  taken  to  determine  the  mean 
scii-lcvel  or  mean  low  water  either  of  which  is  often  used  as  a 
datum  (y\rt.  237,  p.  211).  The  mean  level  of  lakes  is  used  as 
a  (hitum  for  many  inland  cities.  Frequently  the  elevation  of 
some  ])()int  not  far  from  the  town  site  has  been  established  by 
the  U.  S.  (icoloj^ical  Survey,  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, or  by  the  line  of  levels  of  a  railroad  ;  and  by  careful  level- 
ing the  elevation  of  some  permanent  ix)int  in  the  town  site  can 
be  established  which  will  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  all  the 
elevations  in  the  town.  Where  nothing  of  this  sort  is  available, 
the  elevation  of  some  ix:)int  is  found  by  barometer  so  that  the 
recorded  elevation  may  approximate  the  actual  height  above  sea- 
level. 

251.  ESTABLISHING  BENCH  MARKS.  —  When  the  datum  has 
been  determined,  bench  marks  are  established  by  the  method 
explained  in  Art.  219,  p.  198.  The  estabhshment,  at  the  start, 
of  a  reliable  system  of  bench  marks  is  of  utmost  importance,  in 
order  that  the  elevations  of  all  parts  of  the  city  shall  refer  to  the 
same  datum.  In  laying  out  construction  work  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  bench  marks  which  can  be  relied  upon  shall  be 
available  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  of  use  in  any  section 
of  the  city  without  requiring  several  set-ups  of  the  level  to  con- 
nect a  bench  mark  with  the   level  work  that  is  to  be  done. 
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Another  advantage  in  having  them  dose  together  is  that  they  may 
serve  as  ready  checks  on  each  other  as  well  as  on  the  work  at 
hand.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  bench  mark  to  be  disturbed, 
and,  if  the  level  work  is  not  occasionally  checked  on  some  other 
bench  mark,  an  error  will  surely  enter  into  all  of  the  level  work 
which  was  started  from  that  bench. 

252,  WATER  AND  SEWER  SYSTEMS.  —  The  water  and  sewer 
systems  of  any  community  are  of  vital  importance  and  provis- 
ion for  them  must  be  made  in  the  layout  of  every  town  site. 
The  location  of  the  water  supply  and  the  storage  and  distributing 
reservoirs  is  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  that  it  amnot  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  short  treatise.*  The  conditions  essential  to  an 
economical  water  or  sewer  system  will  sometimes  radically  affect 
the  alignment  and  grades  of  many  of  the  streets.  The  gradi- 
ents of  water  pipes  are  of  little  importance  since  the  water  is 
working  under  pressure,  and  the  pipes  can  be  laid  uphill  and 
downhill  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  "  head  *'  to  force  the  water 
through  the  pipes. 

In  a  sewer  system  the  problem  is  far  different ;  every  sewer 
must  have  proper  gradients,  and  the  entire  system  must  fall 
gradually  from  the  most  remote  points  to  the  main  sewer  outlet 
The  topo^aphic  map  therefore  is  of  utmost  importance  as  a  basis 
for  a  study  of  this  problem,  f 


STAKING  OUT   CITY   WORK. 

253,  STAKING  OUT  A  NEW  DISTRICT  ^  In  staking  out 
a  new  district  the  information  at  hand  is  usually  a  plan  of  the 
proposed  layout  of  the  streets  which  has  been  studied  out  in 
the  office  from  a  map  of  the  district.  If  this  layout  has  been 
approved  by  the  municipal  authorities  the  street  lines  as  they 
appear  on  the  plan  are  the  **  established  lines/' 

It  is  the  surveyor's  duty  to  stake  out  these  lines  on  the 
ground,  connecting  them  properly  with  the  street  lines  of  the 


L  •  See  Public  Water  Supplies  by  Toumemure  and   RusaeUj  published   by  Johu 

I  Wiley  &  SonS|  New  York. 

I  f  See  Sewerage^  by  Profeaaor  A.  F,  Folwell,  publUhed  by  John  Wiley  & 

1  Sons,  New  York. 
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older  portion  of  the  city,  and  in  short,  to  produce  on  the  ground 
a  layout  exactly  like  that  on  the  plan.  Sometimes  the  angles 
and  distances  necessary  for  the  layout  have  been  computed  in 
the  office,  but  more  frequently  these  are  not  determined  until 
the  lines  are  laid  out  on  the  ground.  In  reproducing  these  lines 
on  the  ground  the  surveyor  will  often  find  that  the  exact  dimen- 
sions given  on  the  plan  do  not  correspond  with  his  field  work 
owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  his  tape  differs  in  length  from 
that  used  by  the  surveyor  who  made  the  original  plan.  In  such 
a  case  he  must  distribute  the  discrepancies  (unless  they  are  large 
enough  to  indicate  that  a  mistake  has  been  made)  in  the  proper 
manner  in  his  work. 

Not  infrequently  the  entire  w^ork  is  staked  out  from  a  plan 
which  has  been  made  in  the  office,  and  the  exact  angles  and 
distances  as  determined  in  the  field  are  recorded  on  this  plan 
which  then  goes  to  the  proper  authorities  to  be  put  in  the  form 
of  a  city  order.  As  soon  as  the  plan  is  accepted  the  street  lines 
should  be  marked  by  monuments  (Art,  254),  so  that  there  may 
be  no  difficulty  in  retracing  the  lines  as  they  were  originally  laid 
out  and  accepted.  If  considerable-  grading  work  is  to  be  done 
in  building  the  new  streets  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  set 
many  of  the  corner  bounds  at  first  on  account  of  the  likelihood 
of  their  being  disturbed-  In  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
surveyor  to  properly  reference  the  f^oints  by  cross  transit  lines 
or  otherwise  before  construction  work  begins  ;  for  it  is  imiK)rtant 
that  the  layout,  as  recorded  in  the  city  order,  shall  be  accurately 
and  definitely  defined  so  that  when  the  streets  are  brought  to 
the  proper  grade  and  the  monuments  are  finally  set  they  will 
mark  the  exact  position  of  the  original  layout. 

254.  MoifUMENTS. — ^It  is  important  and  at  the  same  time 
customary  to  define  street  lines  by  setting  stone  bounds,  often 
called  mpufifntnts,  at  the  street  corners  and  at  angles  in  the 
street  lines.  The  bounds  are  set  sometimes  on  the  side  lines, 
sometimes  on  the  center  lines,  and  sometimes  in  the  sidewalks. 

At  street  intersections,  one  monument  at  the  intersection  of 
the  center  lines  will  suffice  to  mark  both  street  lines,  but  since 
this  point  will  come  in  the  center  of  the  road  pavement  where  it 
is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  traffic  or  by  street  repairing  it  is  sel- 
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dom  placed  there.  The  more  pmcticable  method  is  to  define 
the  street  lines  by  marking  the  side  lines  at  the  angles  or,  in 
the  case  of  rounded  corners,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
curves.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  four  corners  of  a  street 
intersection  shall  be  marked,  as  a  bound  on  one  corner  will  define 
the  side  lines  of  the  two  streets  and,  the  width  of  the  streets 
being  known,  the  other  sides  can  easily  be  determinetl  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  place  a  bound  at  one  of  the  corners  of  every 
street  intersection,  provided  a  street  is  straight  for  several  blocks, 
although  it  is  good  practice  to  do  so.  On  account  of  the  liabiHty 
of  bounds  which  are  placed  on  the  side  lines  of  the  street  being 
disturbed  by  building  operations,  some  surveyors  prefer  to  place 
them  on  an  offset  line,  say  2  ft.  from  the  street  line.  AJl  mon- 
uments should  be  placed  with  extreme  care  as  regards  both 
their  accuracy  of  position  and  their  stability.  If  any  bounds 
are  set  with  more  care  than  others,  they  should  be  the  ones 
which  occur  at  angle  points  in  the  street  lines  rather  than  the 
intermediate  bounds  which  are  set  along  a  straight  line. 

Monuments  are  usually  roughly  squared  stone  jxjsIs  about  4 
to  8  inches  square  and  3  to  4  feet  long,  the  length  depending 
upon  the  severity  of  the  climate,  e.g.,  in  New  England  a  monu- 
ment less  than  4  ft,  kmg  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  frost  action. 
They  are  carefully  squared  on  top  and  a  drill-hole  in  this  end 
marks  the  exact  p4jint.  This  drill-hole  may  be  made  before  the 
stone  is  set  in  place,  or  after  it  has  been  placed  so  that  its 
center  is  about  in  position  the  exact  point  may  be  defined  by 
drilling  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  bound.  Frequently  the  hole  is 
filled  with  lead  and  a  copper  nail  set  in  the  lead  is  used  tc^  mark 
the  exact  point.  For  nice  definition  of  the  point,  a  copper  bolt 
is  inserted  and  two  lines  scratched  across  it ;  the  intersection 
marks  the  exact  point.  When  the  stone  bound  is  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  side  lines  of  the  streets  it  is  sometimes 
located  entirely  in  the  sidewalk  in  such  a  way  that  its  inside 
corner  is  exactly  on  the  intersection  of  the  street  lines.  In  such 
a  case  the  three  other  corners  of  the  bound  are  usually  chipped 
off  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  which  corner  defines 
the  line,  but  the  line  corner  frequently  becomes  worn  oflf  and 
this  practice  is  therefore  not  recommended.     Some  surveyors 
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use,  in  the  place  of  stone  bounds,  a  piece  of  iron  pipe  or  iron 
plug  with  a  punch-hole  in  the  top  of  it,  driven  into  the  ground 
or  embedded  in  cement  concrete.  Long  heavy  stakes  are 
employed  to  temporarily  define  intermediate  points  or  points  of 
secondary  importance. 

255.  Setting  Stone  Bounds.  —  When  the  street  lines  are 
laid  out  the  corners  are  marked  by  tacks  in  the  top  of  ordinary 
wooden  stakes.  The  monuments  which  are  to  take  the  place  of 
the  stakes  should  be  set  before  the  frost  has  entered  the  ground 
or  before  any  other  disturbance  of  the  stakes  has  taken  place. 
When  the  bound  is  ready  to  be  set  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
drive  four  temporary  stakes  around  the  corner  stake  about  two 
feet  from  it  and  in  such  a  way  that  a  line  stretched  from  two 
opposite  stakes  will  pass  over  the  tack  in  the  head  of  the  comer 
stake  (Fig.  99).     Then  tacks  are  carefully  set  in  the  tops  of 

these  temporary  stakes  in 
such  positions  that  a  stretch- 
ing line  running  from  the 
tack  on  one  stake  to  the 
tack  on  the  opposite  stake 
will  pass  exactly  over  the 
tack  in  the  corner  stake. 

Then  the  corner  stake  is 
removed  and  the  hole  dug 
for  the  stone  bound.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to 
dig  the  hole  any  deeper 
than  is  necessary  so  that  the 
bound  may  be  set  on  firm 
earth.  As  to  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  bound  with  refer- 
ence to  the  surrounding  ground,  surveyors  disagree.  Some 
prefer  that  the  monument  should  stick  out  of  the  ground  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  found  ;  while  others  claim  that  if  it  pro- 
jects above  the  surface  the  bound  is  likely  to  become  misplaced 
by  traffic,  and  therefore  that  it  is  better  to  set  it  just  flush  with 
the  ground  or  slightly  below  the  natural  surface.  If  any  grad- 
ing is  to  be  done  in  the  vicinity  the  bound  should  be  set  so  that 
it  will  conform  to  the  proposed  grade.     When  the  hole  for  the 
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Fig.    00.    Setting  a  Stone  Hound. 
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bound  has  been  dug  to  the  proper  depth  it  is  well  to  stretch  the 
strings  across  between  the  temporary  stakes  and  plumb  down 
roughly  into  the  hole  to  determine  where  the  center  of  the 
bound  will  come,  so  that  when  the  monument  is  dropped  into 
the  hole  it  can  be  placed  so  that  it  will  set  plumb. 

The  bound  having  been  set  in  the  hole,  the  next  operation  is 
to  fill  around  it  This  should  be  done  with  considerable  carcj 
the  material  being  properly  rammed  as  the  filling  proceeds  and 
the  bound  kept  in  such  a  position  that  the  drilhhole  in  the  top 
of  it,  if  there  is  one,  shall  be  eiactly  under  the  intersection  of 
the  strings.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  put  in  a  foundation 
of  concrete  and  to  fill  with  concrete  around  the  monument  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100,  where  a 
very  substantial  bound  is  re- 
quired, or  where  the  ground  is 
so  soft  as  to  furnish  an  insecure 
foundation.  If  the  top  of  the 
bound  is  plain  and  the  hole  is 
to  be  drilled  after  the  bound 
is  in  place,  care  should  be  taken 
to  place  the  monument  so  that 
this  hole  will  come  practically 
in  the  center  of  the  top  in  order 
that  it  may  present  a  workman- 
like appearance.  After  the 
bound  is  set  exactly  in  place  the 
temporary  stakes  are  removed. 

Some  surveyors  prefer  to  use  only  two  opposite  stakes  and 
one  stretching  line,  the  position  of  the  monument  being  deter- 
mined by  a  measurement  along  the  stretching  line  from  one  or 
both  of  the  temporary  stakes.  Still  another  method  of  tempo- 
rarily tying  in  the  stone  bound,  and  one  which  many  surveyors 
use,  is  to  set  two  stakes  such  as  A  and  B  in  Fig.  99,  and 
either  measure  the  distance  from  them  to  the  bound  or  set 
I  them  at  some  even   distance  from   the  bound.     This   process 

I  of    I] 
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I  iron 
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Fig.  100.    Stone  Bound  with 
CoNCKETE  Foundation. 


some  even 

of  using  temporary  stakes  and  the  stretching  line  is  employed 
also  in  setting  other  types  of  bounds  such  as  gas  pipes  or 
iron  rods. 
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In  the  construction  of  buildings  or  fences,  monuments  are 
frequently  disturbed  and  too  often  they  are  reset  by  the  owner 
of  the  property  without  the  services  of  a  surveyor.  In  rerunning 
a  street  line,  therefore,  a  surveyor  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  such  conditions,  and  he  should  be  cautious  in  the  use  of 
any  monument  which  he  has  any  reason  to  suspect  may  have 
been  misplaced. 

256.  CURVED  LAYOUTS.  —  It  is  not  unusual  for  streets  to 
be  laid  out  with  curved  lines.  In  the  design  of  boulevards, 
parks,  and  residential  sections  a  landscape  architect  is  often 
called  in  and  the  plan  he  presents  is  sometimes  almost  devoid  of 
any  straight  street  lines.     (See  Fig.  loi.)     The  surveyor  must 


Fk;.  101.    CuRVEo  Layout  for  Residential  Part  of  a  City. 

take  this  plan  and  from  the  design  there  given  stake  out  the 
layout  and  obtain  the  necessary  dimensions  to  definitely  locate 
all  parts  of  it. 

As  a  rule  the  landscape  architect  simply  draws  on  the  topo 
graphic  map  his  scheme  of  layout  with  very  few  dimensions  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  be  worked  out  by  the  surveyor.     Occasionally 
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the  radii  of  the  curves  are  noted  on  the  plan,  but  the  street 
widths  are  often  the  only  dimensions  given.  If  the  radii  are 
not  given  the  surveyor  must  determine  from  the  plan  either 
these  radii  or  some  other  distances,  such  as  the  tangent  lengths, 
so  that  he  can  go  into  the  field,  and,  beginning  with  some  known 
street  line,  run  out  the  new  street  lines  in  such  a  way  that  when 
the  data  he  determines  are  plotted  the  lines  will  coincide  with 
those  on  the  plan  prepared  by  the  landscape  architect.  As  a 
rule  these  curved  lines  can  be  made  up  of  a  combmation  of  cir- 
cular cujTes. 

257.  ELEMENTS  OF  A  CIRCULAR  CURVE. ^  Before  consider- 
ing how  to  stake  out  a  curve  it  will  be  well  first  Co  refer  to  the 
elements  of  a  simple  circular  curve.  In  Fig.  102  which  repre- 
sents a  simple  circular  curve 

OB^  Radius  ^R 

A  MB  ^      Length  of  Arc    =  L^ 

£B=       Long  Chord      =C 

VA^VB  =  Tangent  Distance  =  T 

Vli  =  External  Distance  =  E 

HF  =   Middle  Ordinate  =  M 

I  =  Intersection  Angle,  or 

Central  Angle 
V  ^  Vertex 

f.C.  =  Point  of  Curvature 


P>7\  —  Pomt  of  Tangency 

'              Fig.  102,    Circular  Curve. 

From  simple  geometric  and  trigonometric  relations, 
FT                             I 
2       R'                           2 

Kxsec  ^  -  ^ 

2      /,; 

E  =  R  exsec  - 
2 

2        R 

M  -   R   vers  - 
2 

Sin£-^ 

2        2R 

C==2Rsm  - 
2 

L^=  /?  X Circular  measure  of  /.* 

*  The  curves  used  in  railroad  engineering  are  mually  very  flat,  so  that  Ihere  is 
tittle   diHereitce    between    the   chords   and    their   corresponding  arcs.     I'bis  fact 
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258.  STAKING  OUT  CIRCULAR  CURVES.  —  In  Fig.  I02  the 
two  lines  BC  and  EA  are  produced  in  the  field  and  a  point  is  set 
at  their  intersection  V,  as  described  in  Art.  200,  p.  175.     The 

instrument  is  then  set  up  at  V 
and  the  central  angle  /  carefully 
measured,  or  if  point  V  is  inacces- 
sible other  angles  such  as  VEC 
and  VCE  may  be  measured  from 
which  /  can  be  easily  computed. 
Then  the  radius  R  which  is  deter- 
mined from  the  plan  being  known, 
the  tangent  distance  T  is  obtained 
by  the  formula,  7"  =  ^  tan  ^  /. 
Points  P.  T,  and  P,C.  are  then  set 
and  the  curve  is  usually  laid  out 

by  the  method  of  deflection  angles  as  explained  in  the  following 

article. 

259.  DEFLECTION  ANGLES.  —  A  deflection  angle  is  usually 
referred  to  as  an  angle  between  a  tangent  and  a  chord,  e.g.,  in 
Fig.   103  angles  VAh,   VAc,  etc.,  are  deflection  angles.     Since 


Fig.  102.    CiKci'LAK  Curve 


Fig.  103.     Deflection  Angles. 


makCvS  it  possible  to  compute  the  length  of  cur7>€  by  a  simple  approximate  method, 
which,  however,  is  sufficiently  exact  for  most  railroad  work. 

The  Degree  of  Cur^'e^  which  is  the  angle  at  the  center  subtended  by  a  chord  of 
100  ft.,  is  an  element  of  the  circular  curve  which  is  used  extensively  in  railroad  en- 
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the  angle  between  a  tangent  and  a  chord  is  measured  by  half  the 
included  arc  these  deflection  angles  must  be  equal  to  half  the 
angle  at  the  center  subtended  by  the  same  chord  or  arc. 

If  the  total  length  of  the  curve  is  divided  into  an  even  num- 
ber of  partSf  «,  the  angle  at  the  center  under  each  of  these  arcs 

will  be  -,  and  the  deflection  angle  for  one  chord  will  be  — , 
n  2n 

which  in  Fig.  103  is  the  angle  VAb,     Angle  bAc  =  angle  VAh 

both  being  measured  by  one-half  of  equal  arcs.     It  follows  then 

that  the  deflection  angle  to  point 

/        / 

C  =  2  K   —  =  — 

2n       H 

211  2H 

I  2/ 

^  =  4  X    =  — 

2n        n 
etc. 

Evidently,    after    the    first     deflection    VAb    is    found,    the 
other  deflections  can  be  obtained  by  simply  adding  the  incre- 
ment —  to  the  preceding   deflection   angle,  and   this   is   the 
2n 

method  which  should  be  used.     The  deflection  angle  from  the 

P.  CI  to  the  P^  T,  should  be  equal  to  - ,  and  this  check  should 

2 

always  be  applied  to  the  computations  before  they  are  used  in 

laying  out  the  curve. 

The  chords  At,  dc,  cd,  etc.  are  equal  since  their  arcs  are 

equah    With  the  radius  and  the  central  angle  /  -  for  one  chord] 
given,  the  chord  length  can  readily  be  found  from  the  formula, 


ginecring.    The  ceiitral  angle  divided  by  the  degree  of  curve  will  give  th^  number 
of  I o^ft^  chords  in  f be  length  of  the  curve,   ^-^  i  ^    ^    ^    (  ^"   loo^ft.    stations). 

Therefore  L  (in  feet)  —    -jr-  *  For  a  complete  discussion  of  railroad  curves  see 

"Railroad  Curves  and  Earthwork/'  by  Professor  C^   F.  Aliens  published  by  Spon 
&  Chamberlain t  New  York. 
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c  =  2  sin  —    Since  the  angle  at  the  center  is  usually  small 

and  the  radius  large  the  angle  will  have  to  be  carried  out  in 
some  instances  much  closer  than  to  the  nearest  minute  in  order 
that  the  length  of  the  chord  may  be  obtained  to  hundredths  of 
a  foot  (Art.  371,  p.  341).  An  approximate  value  for  the  chord 
length  corresponding  to  a  given  arc  may  be  obtained  by  the 
approximate  formula, 

^  /*    • 

in  which  /^  is  the  length  of  the  arc,  c  is  the  chord  length,  and 
R  the  radius. 

The  fieldbooks  in  use  by  most  surveyors  contain  tables  of 
chords  and  corresponding  arcs  for  curves  of  different  radii, 
which  assist  greatly  in  shortening  these  computations; 

When  the  deflection  angles  have  been  computed  and  checked 
and  the  chord  length  found,  the  instrument  is  set  up  at  A, 
(Fig.  103)  a  foresight  taken  on  the  vertex  with  the  vernier 
reading  0°,  and  the  point  d  set  by  measuring  Ab  and  placing  d 
on  line  by  means  of  the  transit  on  which  the  first  deflection 
angle  J^Ab  has  been  laid  off.  Point  c  is  set  by  measuring  dc 
and  placing  c  on  line  with  the  transit  on  which  the  second 
deflection  angle  has  been  laid  off,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  point 
(P,  T.)  has  been  set. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  transit  at  the  P.C.  the  curve 
could  have  been  laid  out  just  as  well  by  taking  the  measurements 
from  the  P.  T.  end,  and  some  surveyors  prefer  to  do  it  this  way. 
Similarly  the  instrument  might  just  as  well  have  been  set  up  at 
the  P.T,  instead  of  the  P.C-  and  the  measurements  started  from 
the  P.C.  if  it  were  found  to  be  more  convenient. 


*  The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arruracy  of  this  formula. 

With  R  =  100  and  c  =  25,  the  formula  gives  ic  =  25.065,  (correct  value 

is  25.066). 
With  R  =  100  and  c  =  50,  the    formula  gives  Ic  =  50.521,  (correct  value 

is  50-536). 

With  R  =  1000  and  c  —  100,  the  formula  gives  Ic  =  100.042,  (correct  value 

is  100.042), 
This  formula  will  \)e  found  ver>'  useful  if  a  slide  rule  is  employed  for  the 
computation. 
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It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  set  definite  station  points  on  the 
curve  rather  than  to  cut  the  curve  up  into  several  equal  parts  as 
suggested  abcjve.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  described 
above ;  but  in  figuring  the  deflect  ion  angles  and  the  chord  lengths 
to  be  used  the  computations  are  not  quite  so  simple.  No  trouble 
will  be  experienced  J  however,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  total 
deflection  angle  to  any  point  is  equal  to  half  the  central  angle  to 
that  point  from  the  PX.f  and  that  the  central  angle  for  any  arc 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  entire  central  angle  that  the  arc 
does  to  the  entire  length  of  curve, 

260.  Keeping  the  Notes.  —  In  a  curved  street  the  notes  of 
alignment  gen  era!  iy  refer  to  the  center  line,  the  two  side  lines 
being  parallel  to  the  center  line.  All  three  of  these  lines  have 
to  be  run  out  by  the  use  of  chords  and  deflection  angles ;  Fig. 
104  is  an  example  of  a  concise  form  of  notes  for  this  work.     In 
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Fif;.  104.    Notes  of  a  Circular  Curve, 


the  first  column  is  a  description  of  the  curve,  which  refers  to 
the  center  line  of  the  street.  This  particular  curve  is  marked 
"To  Right"  meaning  that  it  deflects  to  the  right  while  passing 
around  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  stations  run.  In  the 
third  column  are  the  distances  measured  on  the  actual  arc  along 
the  center  line.  The  next  three  columns  headed  "  Chords  ''  are 
L  the  chord  measurements  across  the  curve  from  station  to  station 

I  on  the  left  side  line,  the  center  line,  and  the  right  side  line  of 

I  the  street,  the  terms  left  and  right  meaning  left  and  right  look^ 

I  ing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  stations  run.     In  the  column 

I  headed  **  Deflection  Angles  "  are  the  total  deflections  to  be  laid 

I  ofiF  with  the  instrument  set  up  at  the  P.C*   These  same  deflection 
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angles  are  used  in  running  out  the  side  lines  for  the  chords  which 
have  been  computed  for  the  side  lines  run  between  points  which 
are  radially  opposite  the  corresponding  points  on  the  center  line. 
The  computation  of  these  notes  will  be  found  in  Art.  371,  p.  341. 

261.  When  the  Entire  Curve  Cannot  be  Laid  Out  from  One 
End. —  It  is  often  impossible  to  see  from  the  P.C.  to  the  P.T, 
of  a  curve  on  account  of  intervening  obstructions.  In  such  a 
case  the  curve  is  run  from  the  P.C.  as  far  as  is  practicable  and  a 
point  is  carefully  set  on  the  curve ;  then  the  transit  is  brought 
forward  and  set  up  at  the  point  thus  fixed,  and  the  curve  extended 
beyond.     There  are  two  different  methods  employed  in  this  case. 

262.  First  Method.  —  Assume  the  circular  curve  in  Fig. 
105  to  be  laid  out  from  A  to  d  as  described  above.     Point  d  is 


Fig.  106.     Intermediate  Set-up  on  Curve. 

carefully  set  and  the  instrument  then  taken  to  that  point  and 
set  up.  The  vernier  is  turned  back  to  0°  and  beyond  o**  by  the 
value  of  the  deflection  angle  VAd,  Then  by  using  the  lower 
clamp  and  tangent  screw  the  telescope  is  sighted  on  point  A. 
The  upper  plate  is  then  undamped  and,  if  the  telescope  is  turned 
so  that  the  arc  reads  0°  the  instrument  will  be  pointing  along 
the  direction  of  an  auxiliary  tangent  dfy  for  angles  VAd  ^.nd  Adf 
are  equal.  It  is  well  to  note  whether  the  instrument  appears 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent.  Then  reverse  the  tele- 
scope, set  off  on  the  vernier  the  angle  ^-di"^  =  — ,  and  lay  out  the 
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curve  from  d  to  B  just  as  though  it  were  an  independent  curve 
beginning  at  </and  ending  at  B^ 

163.  Second  Method-  —  When  the  transit  has  been  set 
up  at  ii,  the  vernier  is  set  at  o"*  and  a  backsight  taken  on  A. 
Then  an  angle  equal  to  the  deflection  angle  l^Ae  is  laid  off  on 
the  arc  ;  this  will  cause  the  telescope  to  point  in  some  such 
direction  as  d/i.  The  line  of  sight  is  reversed  and  point  ^  set  on 
//^produced,  making  the  chord  de  of  the  proper  length.  Then 
point  B  is  set  by  laying  off  on  the  vernier  an  angle  equal  to  VAB 
and  measuring  the  chorfl  eB^     This  method  is  correct  for 

VA£  =  VAd  +  dAe 

=  fdA  +  kdf^  being  measuretl  by  half  of  equal  arcs. 

This  second  method  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  since  the 
original  deflection  angles  figured  can  be  used  throughout  the 
cun'e.  The  first  method  calls  for  the  calculation  of  a  few  more 
angles ;  but  this  is  so  simple  a  process  that  there  is  probably 
little  choice  between  the  two  methods, 

264*  CURVED  STREET  CORNERS.  —  It  is  the  practice  in  many 
cities  to  curve  the  corners  of  the  streets  by  introducing  a  cir- 
cular curve  of  short  radius.  Where  both  street  lines  are  straight 
the  problem  is  handled  as  explained  in  Art*  258,  p.  234. 

265.  "^  One  Street 
Line  Straight,  the  Other 
Curved.  ^ —  In  Fig,  106 
the  curved  street  line 
DEF  intersects  the 
straight  street  line 
A  V  and  at  this  point 
the  circular  curve  whose 
center  is  C'  and  with  a 
given  radius  ris  to  be  in- 
troduced to  round  off  the 
corner.  It  is  required 
to  stake  out  the  curve 
GE  on  the  ground.     In 


Fig,  106. 


•  The  authors  are   indebted  to    I.  T.    Farnhatn.  City  Engineer  of    Newton, 
Mass.,  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  given  in  Arts.  265-6. 
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the  field  any  tangent  line,  such  as  FV,  is  run  oflf  from  some 
known  point  on  the  curve  and  intersected  with  A  V,  and  the 
angle  /3  and  the  distance  FVsLve  measured.  In  the  right  triangle 
CFVin  which  R  and  Tare  known,  compute  angle  a  and  distance 
CV.  In  the  right  triangle  CA  V,  CFand  y  =.  fi^a  being  known, 
compute  CA  and  AV.  CA'  -=-  CA  —r\  CC  =  R  ^  r.  In  the 
right  triangle  CA'C\  CA'  and  CC  being  known,  compute  A'C 

and  A'CC  =  GCE. 
Angle  i4CF  =  I  So**  —  yS. 
Angle  ECF  =  ACF  — 
i4'CC',  from  which  the 
length  of  the  arc  FE 
can  be  readily  com- 
puted, which  locates  the 
point  E,  VG  =  A  F— 
A'C'y  which  locates  point 
G  of  the  curve  GE,  and 
any  intermediate  points 
can  be  located  as  ex- 
plained in  the  previous 
articles. 

As  the  radius  C'E  is  often  quite  short  the  center  of  the 
curve  can  be  located  from  either  its  P,C,  or  P.T.  or  both,  and 
any  intermediate  points  on  the  curve  can  be  easily  swung  in 
from  its  center. 

266.  Both  Street  Lines  Curved. — In  Fig.  107  the  two  curved 
street  lines  ABD  and  A'B'D'  intersect  each  other  and  the  curve 
whose  center  is  E  and  with  a  given  radius  r  is  introduced  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  street  lines.  It  is  required  to  locate  the 
curve  B'B  on  the  ground.  In  the  field  the  tangent  DV 
is  run  off  from  some  known  point  D  on  the  curve  ABD  and 
intersected  with  a  tangent  D'  Ffrom  the  curve  A'B'D'  and  angle 
a  and  distances  7"  and  7"' are  measured.  In  the  right  triangle 
CDV,  R  and  T  being  known,  compute  angle  CV'-Dand  distance 
CV.  Similarly  in  the  triangle  C'VD'  compute  angle  CVTV  and 
distance  CV.  In  the  oblique  triangle  CVC\  CF,  CV  and 
angle  CVC  =  360°  —  (a  4-  CVD  ^-  C'VU)  being  known,  com- 
pute CC  and  the  angle  CC'F  and  CCV>     In  the  oblique  tri- 
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Fig,  107. 


putetl.  Similarly  angle  D'CE'  -  D*C'V  +  VCC  —  CCE,  from 
which  arc  D  B'  is  computed.  These  locate  the  P.C*  and  P.T, 
of  the  small  curve  whose  center  is  E~ 

267,  STAKING  OUT  STREET  GRADES.  — The  field  work  neces- 
sary in  setting  grade  stakes  is  explained  in  Arts.  235-6,  p.  210, 
When  new  streets  are  constructed  the  excavation  or  embankment 
is  first  brought  to  su1> grade,  i.e.,  to  the  grade  of  the  bottom  of  the 
road  covering  or  pavement.  The  grade  stakes  set  for  this  work  are 
usually  the  center  and  the  two  side  slope  stakes^  properly  marked 
with  the  cut  or  fill,  as  described  in  Arts.  230-2,  pp,  207-10. 

As  the  work  progresses  the  center  stake  is  dug  out  or  covered 
up  and  when  the  construction  has  progressed  nearly  to  the  sub* 
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grade  it  is  customary  to  set  stakes  at  the  elevation  of  the  sub- 
grade  along  the  center  line  and  on  each  side  line  of  the  street. 

268.  Vertical  Curves. — Where  the  rate  of  grade  of  a  street 
changes,  in  order  to  avoid  an  abrupt  transition  from  one  grade  to 
the  other,  a  vertical  curve  is  introduced  which  is  tangent  to  both 
grade  lines.  The  simplest  curve  to  locate  for  this  purpose  is  the 
parabola. 

In  Fig.  108  L  Fand  FJ/ represent  two  grade  lines  intersect- 
ing at  V,  The  parabola  AHB  is  tangent  to  these  lines  at  A  and 
B.     It  is  often  customary  to  set  the  grade  stakes  on  a  vertical 


Y\G.  108.    Vertical  Parabolic  Curve. 
curve  at  every  25-ft.  station ;  in  such  a  case,  then,  Fig.  108  rep- 
resents a  vertical  curve  200  ft.   long  on  which  the  elevation  of 
nine  points  must  be  determined.     The  equation  of  the  parabola  is 
j2  ^  4  px^     or    y'^  =  (constant)  x,  (i) 

the;rdimensions  being  parallel  to  FA' (vertical)  and  the  j  dimen- 
sions being  along  A  V.  From  the  equation  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  offsets  from  the  tangent  vary  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
along  the  tangent,  or  x^  :  .r^  =  ^f :  j/^^.  The  lines  VP  and  NQ  are 
vertical  and  AQ  is  horizontal.  Since  the  curve  extends  an  equal 
distance  each  side  of  V^  AP  ^  PQ ;  and  therefore  AK  -=  KB. 
NB  =  A^^\  VH=^CC\  CC-=^DD'\  etc.  (from  equation  i.) 
Let  g  and  g^  represent  the  rate  of  grade  oi  LV  and  VM^ 
and  ;/  the  number  of  25-ft.  stations  (in  this  case  4)  on  each  side 
of  the  vertex  F,  then 

JV5  =  (iT  +  Si) 

KV  ^  (from  similar  triangles) 
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but  NB  =  4  VH  (from  above) 

therefore  KV  =  2HV, 

or  point  H  is  midway  between  V  and  A\ 

The  elevation  nf  Fis  determined  from  the  established  grade. 
The  number  of  25-ft.  stations  will  determine  the  distance  VA 
and  VB.  The  elevation  of  A  and  of  B  can  be  readily  computed 
along  their  res|>ective  straight  grade  lines. 


Elev.  K  - 


Elev,  H  - 


Elev.  A  +  Elev,  B 


Elev.  V  +  Elev.  it 


r 


FK  =  Elev.  ^  -  Elev,  K 

Elevations  of  all  the  other  intermediate  points  along  the  curve  can 
be  computed  by  finding  the  elevation  of  the  ^xjints  D\  C\  E% 
F*,  G't  and  /'  and  by  adding  to  these  elevations  the  ordinates 
D'D,  CCE  E,  etc. 


lyo  =  rj  - 


VH 


CC  =  G'G  = 


EfE  =  FF  = 


269.  Cross-Section  of  Street,  —  On  account  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  draining  the  surface  of  a  road  the  center  is  raised  or 
'*  crowned"  above  the  grade  of  the  gutters  by  an  amount  depend- 
ing on  various  conditions*  The  shape  of  the  road  surface  is 
sometimes  two  planes,  nmning  straight  from  the  gutter  to  a 
summit  or  ridge  in  the  center  of  the  street^  this  ridge  being 
rounded  off  by  rolling ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  a  curved  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  parabola  or  a  circle.  The  ordinary  width 
and  crown  of  streets  are  such  that  the  parabola  and  the  circle 
are  practically  coincident. 

When  a  street  is  to  be  paved  the  curbstones  are  first  set  to 
proper  line  and  grade,  then  stakes  are  set  for  the  finished  grade 
of  the  roadway.     The  center  grade  stake  is  frequently  the  only 
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grade  given  and  a  templet,  or  form,  which  can  be  set  on  the 
curbs  and  on  this  center  stake  is  used  to  give  the  form  of  the 
cross-section.  The  form  of  the  templet  for  this  work  is  laid 
out  by  the  surveyor.  If  no  templet  is  used  he  should  put 
in  intermediate  grade  stakes  between  the  center  and  the  curb 
lines.  In  either  case  the  surveyor  must  compute  the  necessary 
ordinates  to  give  the  proper  shape  to  the  surface. 

Usually  the  mean  transverse  slope  of  the  pavement  is  given 
either  in  the  form  of  a  ratio  thus : 

\/t       T  CI  Crown  I 

Mean  I  ransverse  Slope  =  -- 


Half  the  Width  of  Carriageway       30 
or,  Mean  Transverse  Slope  =  f  "  per  ft. 

270.  Gutters  at  Same  Elevation.  —  Fig.  109  represents  the 


"<  w  > 

> 

Fui.  1<K».    Ckoss  Skchon  of  Pavement;  (iuTTERs  at  same  Elevation 

cToss-scction  .)f  a  pavement  and  sidewalks.  The  crown  AB  is 
conijHited  from  the  mean  transverse  slope  and  the  width  of  the 
pavement. 

The   ordinate    DD^   at   any    other   point   on   the   parabola 
=  CC  X  -irjjr  since  in  a  parabola  the  offsets  from  a  tangent 

(t)' 

vary  as  the  square  of  the  distance  out  along  the  tangent  (Art. 
268,  p.  242).     But  C'C  ^  AB  \  hence,  if  /.)'  is  half-way  from 

AB 

the  center  to  the  curb,  Djy  = . 

4 

271.   One  Gutter  Higher  than  the  Other.  —  When  one  gutter 
is  higher  than  the  other  the  following  application  of  the  parabola 


The  width  of  pavement,  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the 
gutters,  and  the  mean  transverse  slope  being  given,  the  formula 
for  a  is  derived  as  follows. 


In  Fig.  no,    SV  —  width  of  pavement. 

J^  ~  radius  of  the  circular  curve  DACB. 

a  =  dis lance  frnm  the  line  of  the  lower  gutter  to  the  highest 

point  of  the  pavement. 
f  *^  dif^tante  from  the  line  of  the  highest  gutter  to  the  highest 

point  of  the  pavement. 
A  =^  difference  in  elevation  bei-weefi  the  two  guUen?^. 
I  ~  mean  traiy^verfie  stope*  ejtpressed  as  a  ratio  of  crown  to  half 

the  TsidLh  of  pavement. 
se  =  difference   in   elevation   between  the  lower  gutter  and  the 

highest  point  on  the  pavement. 

jr  =  -^  (l)     (See  (i )  in  foot-note,  p.   J39.) 

2  Jc 


and  X  —  &  —  -^^ 


--'^b 


(2)     (See  (i)  in  foot-note,  p.  339.) 
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Combining  (i)  and  (2),a*— /'  —  zRb 

2Kh 


But 


,  a  —  /  «     .  — 
IV 


lib 


fl  —    -  +  —  • 
2      ;f 


(3) 


From  (i), 
But 


X 


Mean  transverse  slope  ■-  s 


From  (3), 


JT  =  as 
a 

2S 

<7  = \     *±_ 


.  2A*  = 


ah 


IV 


\      2/rjy      - 

IV 


zJVs 


272.  If,  instead  of  assumin<;  the  mean  transverse  slope  of 
the  pavement,  the  elevation  of  the  center  of  the  pavement  D 
(Fig.  Ill)  with  respect  to  the  elevation  of  A  and  B  is  assumed. 


Fig.  111. 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  PAVEMENT 


347 


then  DC  is  readily  found  and  the  elevation  of  such  points  as  E 
or  Fi  which  are  midway  between  D  and  the  gutters^  are  com- 
puted from  the  method  explained  in  Art.  270*  €E  and/F  both 

being  equal  to    — _ . 
4 


Similarly,  Elevation  E  =  Elevation  G  -j- 
Elevation  F  =  Elevation  H  + 
Elevation  J  ^  Elevation  K  +  - 


iDC 


7DC 


Elevation  L  ==  Elevation  M  +  — g-  ^tc. 

373.  iRREGtJLAK  SHAPED  BLOCKS.  -^  There  is  a  wide  vari- 
ance of  practice  in  the  method  of  cutting  up  irregular  shaped 
blocks  into  lots.     One  good  general  rule  in  such  cases  is  to  give 


Fig.  T12.    Arrangement  of  Lots  ik  a  Wedge-Shaped  Block. 

each  lot  as  much  street  front  as  is  possible  consistent  with  mak- 
ing the  side  lines  of  the  tots  at  right  angles  to  the  street  lines. 
If  the  side  lines  do  not  run  at  right  angles  to  the  street  there 
will  be  portions  of  the  lot  which  are  not  available  for  the  custom- 
ary rectangular  style  of  building  construction  and  which  are 
therefore  not  so  desirable  for  business  purposes.     This  is  not  of 
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SO  much  importance  in  residential  districts  where  the  rectangu- 
lar system  is  often  purposely  avoided  to  some  extent,  to  obtain 
a  layout  which  has  an  attractive  appearance,  as  illustrated  by 
Fig.  loi,  p.  232. 

Fig.  112  is  an  example  of  an  irregular  shaped  block  in  which 
rectangular  lots  have  been  planned,  the  wedge-shaped  remnants 
being  thrown  into  the  comer  lots. 

274.  STAKING  Out  City  lots. —  In  staking  out  the  lots  of 
a  rectangular  block,  the  corners  of  which  have  been  established, 
the  most  direct  method  is  as  follows.  The  transit  is  set  up  on 
the  S.  B.  at  Ay  (Fig.  1 13),  a  sight  is  taken  on  By  and  the  front 
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Fig.  113.      Rectangular  City  Block. 


corner  stakes  of  lots  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  are  set,  with  a  tack,  exactly 
on  line,  in  the  top  of  each  stake.  All  such  work  should  be  done 
to  the  nearest  0.0 1  ft.  It  will  be  well  first  to  measure  the  line 
ABy  to  see  that  it  is  just  600  ft.  long.  Since  it  is  assumed  that 
considerable  care  was  used  in  setting  the  S.  Bs.  exactly  in  the 
correct  position,  if  it  is  to  be  found  to  be  a  few  hundredths  over 
or  under  600  ft.,  it  is  probable  that  this  discrepancy  is  due  to 
the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  tape  on  the  present 
work  and  that  used  in  the  original  layout.  In  such  a  case  the 
twelve  lots  must  be  laid  out  with  equal  frontages.     For  example. 
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it  may  be  a  hot  day  when  the  lots  are  to  be  staked  out  and  the 
tape  may  give  a  distance  from  i4  to  ^  of  599- S8  ft  In  this  case 
each  lot  should  measure  49.99  ft.  wide. 

With  the  instrument  still  at  A  and  sighted  on  d  point  D  is 
set  by  measuring  66  ft.  from  C*  and  then  point  £  is  placed  mid- 
way between  A  and  D.  Whatever  slight  discrepancy  there  may 
be  in  the  distance  between  the  S,  B.  at  .4  and  that  at  C  is  thrown 
into  the  depth  of  the  lots  rather  than  the  width  of  the  street. 

By  setting  up  the  instrument  at  B  and  sighting  on  /f,  jwints 
Fand  G  are  set.  Then  by  setting  up  at  F  and  sighting  on  D 
the  front  comers  of  lots  13, 14,  i  S?  ^^c,,  are  determined.  Another 
set'Up  of  the  transit  at  G  with  the  line  of  sight  on  Jz  will  allow 
the  **back  bone"  to  be  run  out  and  the  back  corners  of  all  the 
lots  established  The  check  on  the  lines  ABf  EGy  and  DF  is 
their  total  length.  The  depth  of  the  lots  can  easily  be  checked 
by  taking  direct  measurements  from  the  front  to  their  rear  corner 
stakes.  If  a  further  check  is  desired  the  transit  can  be  set  up 
at  each  of  the  front  corner  stakes  of  the  lots  on  one  street  and 
a  right  angle  turned  off  to  check  the  position  of  the  rear  corner 
stakes  and  the  front  comer  stakes  of  the  lots  on  the  street  be* 
yond. 

By  the  method  suggested  above  the  street  lines  are  made 
straight  and  the  slight  inaccuracies  which  may  occur  in  the  field- 
work  are  put  into  the  back  and  side  lines  of  the  lots. 

Some  surveyors  prefer,  after  the  front  stakes  on  both  streets 
are  located,  to  set  up  the  instrument  at  each  front  corner  and 
locate  the  back  corner  stakes  by  turning  a  90°  angle  and  laying 
out  the  depth  of  the  lot,  at  the  same  time  checking  the  position 
of  the  front  stakes  on  the  street  on  the  other  side  of  the  block. 
Then  the  distances  along  EG  are  measured  to  check  this  field- 
^^       work. 

^P  275.    STAKING    OUT  CURB*    LINES  AND  GRADES.  — If    the 

W  line  stakes  which  are  set  for  the  curbstones  are  placed  directly 

I  on  the  line  of  the  curb  they  will  be  disturbed  when  the  trench 

I  is  excavated.     For  this  reason  they  are  usually  set  in  the  side- 
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curb,  and  at  intervals  of  about  25  ft.  The  grade  stakes  are  set  at 
about  the  same  interval,  with  their  tops  at  grade  or  at  some  even 
distance  (6  inches  or  i  foot)  above  or  below  the  grade  of  the 
curK  Sometimes  the  grade  stakes  are  not  driven  so  that  their 
tops  bear  any  relation  to  the  finished  grade,  but  a  horuEontal 
chalkmark  is  made  on  the  side  of  the  stake  marking  the  proper 
grade.  A  stake  can  be  marked  much  more  quickly  than  the 
top  can  be  driven  to  the  exact  i^ade. 

When  new  curbstones  are  being  set  in  an  old  street,  stakes 
cannot  as  a  rule  be  used.  The  sidewalks  are  too  hard  to  permit 
the  driving  of  stakes^  and  even  if  they  could  be  driven  those 
projecting'  above  the  surface  of  the  sidewalk  would  be  a  source 
of  danger  to  |iedestrians.  In  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  use 
heavy  spikes  about  6''  long.  These  are  driven  into  the  side- 
walk on  the  offset  line  and  the  elev^ation  of  their  tops  determined 
by  leveling.  The  difference  between  the  elevation  of  each  spike 
and  the  grade  of  the  curb  opposite  it  is  calculated,  A  list  of  the 
stations  and  the  distances  the  spikes  are  above  or  below  the  curb 
is  given  to  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work.  These  distances 
should  always  be  transposed  into  feet  and  inches  (to  the  nearest 
J'' )  before  being  given  to  the  foreman,  as  it  is  seldom  that  the 
men  employed  to  lay  the  curbstones  have  any  conception  of  the 
meaning   of   tenths  and  hundredths  of   a  foot.     (See  Art.  7, 

p.s.) 

Where  there  are  trees  growing  in  line  with  the  curbs,  a  nail 
can  sometimes  be  set  in  the  side  of  a  tree  on  the  line  of  the  curb 
as  well  as  at  its  grade.  Points  like  these,  of  course,  should  be  set 
in  preference  to  offset  stakes  or  spikes  wherever  possible,  as 
there  is  little  liability  of  the  workmen  misinterpreting  such 
marks.  They  can  fasten  their  string  directly  to  the  nail  and  set 
the  curb  to  agree  with  it. 

Before  the  curbstones  are  ordered  the  surveyor  usually  meas- 
ures the  distances  between  trees  and  locates  driveways,  and 
then  makes  out  a  list  of  the  lengths  of  straight,  of  curved,  and  of 
chamfered  stones  (opposite  driveways)  to  be  used  on  the  job* 
This  list  is  used  m  ordering  the  stones,  and  when  they  are  de- 
livered they  should  be  found  to  fit  the  conditions  without  the 
necessity  of  cutting  any  of  them. 
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276*  STAKING  OUT  SEWERS*^ The  lines  and  grades  of 
sewers  are  sometimes  run  out  in  the  same  way  as  those  described 
for  curbstones.  The  stakes  or  spikes  {in  hard  paving)  are  set  on 
an  offset  line  and  the  grades  figured  as  described  in  Art.  275. 

Another  method  which  is  extensively  used  is  to  spike  out  the 
center  line  of  the  sewer  and,  from  the  profile  of  the  street, 
determine  the  depth  of  digging.  When  the  eKcavation  is  com- 
pleted the  surveyor  again  runs  out  the  center  lineand  places  batter- 
boards  at  the  proper  grade  and  line.  Thi^  eliminates  the  errors 
which  are  likely  to  creep  in  during  the  leveling  over  from  the 
offset  spikes  as  is  done  in  the  previous  methtnL 

177.  STAKING  OUT  STREET  RAILWAY  TRACKS.  — The 
lines  and  grades  for  street  railway  tracks  are  given  usually  by  the 
use  of  an  offset  line  of  spikes.  The  spikes  are  frequently  placed 
on  an  offset  line  5  ft.  from  the  center,  or  on  a  line  3  ft.  from  the 
gauge  of  the  nearer  rail,  and  at  every  soft,  station  or  oftener. 
The  differences  between  the  desired  elevation  of  the  track  and 
the  spikes  is  calculated,  and  this  information  is  given  to  the  fore- 
man in  charge,  usually  in  the  form  of  printed  "grade  sheets," 

278.  RERUimilTG  STREET  LlPTES  AND  GRADES,  —  There  is 
a  constant  call  for  lines  and  grades  of  streets.  All  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  the  construction  of  fences,  buildings,  and  street 
improvements,  call  for  rerunning  the  street  lines  and  grades. 

The  work  of  running  out  the  line  is  simple  enough  if  the 
original  S.  Bs,  are  in  place.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to 
find  that  in  excavating  a  cellar  on  a  corner  lot  the  corner  bound 
has  been  disturbed  or  that  it  has  been  removed  entirely;  and 
before  the  line  can  be  properly  staked  out  it  may  be  necessary 
to  begin  at  some  reliable  S»  B,  farther  down  the  street  or  even 
on  some  other  nearby  street  line, 

When  the  line  has  finally  been  rerun  it  is  customary  to  take 
and  record  swing  offsets  from  the  corners  of  the  under  pining  of 
several  of  the  buildings  located  along  the  street  and  near  to  the 
line.  By  this  record  of  offsets,  thenj  this  street  line  can  very 
easily  and  quickly  be  run  out  at  any  future  time,  and  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  S.  Bs.  at  the  corners  can  readily  be  detected. 
Several  offsets  to  substantial  buildings  are  often  of  more  perma- 
nent value  than  stone  bounds.     In  some  offices  these  offsets  to 
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bmldizigs  are  reaxikd  <firectlT  oa  t!bt  street  pbiK.  Wbenever 
a  3treet  line  or  gnde  is  renin.  fuH  axe  shuiilici  be  mude  showing 
aH  measuremaents  takea  for  detemriniiTg  th&  Ones  or  gndesL 

Sometimes  the  ori^^inal  street  lines  have  been  sd  conqpktety 

oblitented  that  it  is  aecessary  to  resurver  them  and  make  a  new 
record  pLm  arui  descriptii)a  ot  them  and  have  these  new  lines 
•*  cstabLished "  by  a  city  oniin;ince-  Sucb  work»  for  example, 
has  been  done  by  the  City  of  EVcmdence  since  1JJ57  when  a  state 
Li'.r  wi»  passed  reqairin;^  that  accunte  street  Ones  be  marked 
where  the  adjacent  land  was  about  to  be  built  upon.  To 
properly  carrj-  out  this  law  the  resurver  of  a  number  of  the 
principal  streets  wis  required  and  the  po&y  then  originated  has 
been  continued. 

When  a  new  building  is  to  be  constructed  the  owner  generaUy 
requests  the  City  En^neer  to  cfetine  the  street  grade  in  front  of 
his  pr'>perty.  The  survey «x-  who  has  charge  of  this  work  goes 
to  the  place  and  levels  fnxn  the  nearest  R  >L  to  the  site  of  the 
ne.*-  building.  He  has  in  his  possession  the  established  grade 
ot  the  street  and  its  cr^ss-section.  From  these  he  can  compute 
the  elevation  ot  the  sidewalk  grade  at  those  points  along  the 
street  line  where  the  grades  are  desired  On  the  fence  or  on 
stakes  set  on  the  side  line  of  the  street  he  marks  the  grade  of 
the  sidewalk  at  the  property  line,  usually  to  a  hundredth  of  a  foot. 

279.  REVISCTG  Street  UHES.  —  In  older  cities  much  is 
bein^'  done  toward  stni^htenin  j:  some  of  the  crooked  streets, 
and  vi  lenin^'  the  narr  :»w  streets.  A  sur\-ey  of  existing  stnic- 
tufrjs  i>  mafle  and  pi- -tted.  and  the  new  street  lines  are  then 
studicfl  w'r.h  reference  to  existing  o>nditi»>ns.  Several  proposed 
lines  are  s  ^metimes  o  'nsidered  and  mi\  out  on  the  ground.  The 
line  finally  selected  is  carefully  run  out  and  offsets  to  existing 
stpjctires  determined  s>  that  it  may  be  definitely  located,  and 
the  areas  of  all  property  taken  from  each  abutter  are  then 
surveyed,  computed,  and  described.  This  layout  is  then  accepted 
by  city  ordinance  and  the  necessar}'  construction  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rension. 

280.  REVISING  STREET  GRADES.  —  Sometimes  the  estab. 
lished  grades  of  city  streets  have  been  laid  dowm  in  the  ear4y 
days  of  the  city,  and  it  is  subsequently  found  that  these  grades 
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need  revision.  In  such  a  case  the  surveyor  will  make  a  profile 
of  the  center  line  of  the  street,  of  each  curb  (if  there  are  any) 
and  sometimes  along  the  side  lines  of  the  street.  He  will  also 
take  all  necessary  elevations  on  the  steps  of  buildings  which  lie 
near  the  street  lines,  and  a  few  levels  in  the  front  yards  of  abut- 
ting  property.  From  a  study  of  these  grades  together  with  a 
plan  of  the  street  the  new  grade  line  is  laid  out  so  as  to  affect 
existing  property  as  little  as  p<L>ssib]e,  When  this  grade  line  has 
been  accepted  it  is  run  out  hi  the  usual  manner  and  the  street 
regraded.  Stakes  for  final  grading  are  set  to  hundredths  of  a  foot. 
281*  SETTlIfG  BATTER-BOARDS  FOR  A  BUILDIIIG.  —  One 
of  the  most  common  tasks  of  the  surveyor  is  to  set  the  batter- 
boards  for  the  excavation  and  construction  of  the  cellar  of  a  new 
building.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  and  the  elevation  at 
which  to  set  it  are  usually  obtained  from  the  architect,  although 
sometimes  the  elevation  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  is 
recorded  on  the  plan  itselL  In  a  brick  or  stone  building  the 
lines  to  be  defined  are  the  outside  neat  lines  of  the  building,  and 
the  elevation  desired  is  usually  the  top  of  the  first  floor.  In  the 
case  of  a  wooden  building  the  line  usually  given  is  the  outside 
line  of  the  brick  or  stone  underpinning  and  the  elevation  given 
is  the  top  of  this  underpinning  on  which  the  sill  of  the  house  is 
to  rest.  Sometimes  the  outside  line  of  the  sill  is  desired  instead 
of  the  outside  line  of  the  underpinning.  There  should  be  a 
definite  understanding  in  regard  to  these  points  before  the  work 
of  staking  out  is  bcgiui. 

Generally  there  is  no  elevation  marked  on  the  plan  and  the 
surveyor  is  simply  told  to  set  the  lop  of  underpinning  a  certain 
distance  above  the  sidewalk  or  above  the  surface  of  some  portion 
of  the  lot.  If  there  is  an  elevation  referred  to  City  Datum 
marked  on  the  plan,  he  should  level  from  the  nearest  B.  M  and 
set  the  batter-boards  at  the  grade  given. 

The  location  of  the  building  on  the  lot  is  given  either  by 
plan  or  by  orders  from  the  architect  or  owner.  Not  infre- 
quently the  surveyor  receives  the  directions  to  place  the  build- 
ing so  that  its  front  line  is  on  line  with  the  other  buildings  on 
the  street  and  so  that  it  will  stand  a  certain  number  of  feet  from 
one  of  the  side  lines  of  the  lot- 
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His  first  work  is  to  stake  out  the  location  of  the  building  by 
accurately  setting  temporary  stakes  at  all  of  the  corners  of  the 
building,  e.g.,  in  Fig.  114,  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F.     A  stake 

should  be  set  at  G  also 
so  that  the  entire  work 
can  be  checked  by  meas- 
uring the  diagonals  AG 
and  FB,  and  GD  and  EC 
These  checks  should 
always  be  applied  where 
possible.  Then  the  posts 
for  the  batter-boards  are 
driven  into  the  ground  3 
or  4  ft.  outside  the  line  of 
the  cellar  so  that  they 
will  not  be  disturbed 
when  the  walls  are  being 
constructed.  On  these 
posts,  which  are  usually 
of  2"  X  4"  scantling,  i" 
boards  are  nailed.  These 
boards  are  set  by  the  sur- 
veyor so  that  their  top 
edges  are  level  with  the 
grade  of  the  top  of  the 
underpinning  or  for  whatever  other  part  of  the  building  he  is 
giving  grades.  After  the  batter-lx)ards  are  all  in  place  they 
should  be  checked  roughly  by  sighting  across  them  ;  they  should 
all  appear  at  the  same  level.  Sometimes,  however,  on  account 
of  the  sloj^e  of  the  ground  some  of  them  have  to  be  set  a  definite 
numlx3r  of  feet  above  or  below  grade. 

Then  the  lines  are  to  be  marked  by  nails  driven  in  the  top 
of  these  batter-boards.  The  transit  is  set  up  on  one  of  the 
corner  stakes  of  the  house  at  A  (Fig.  1 14),  for  example,  and  a 
sight  is  taken  on  F.  This  line  is  then  marked  on  the  batter- 
lx)ard  beyond  (at/)  and  on  the  one  near  the  transit  (at  a).  If 
the  batter-board  is  so  near  the  transit  that  the  telescope  cannot 
l)c  focused  on  it,  then  point  a  can  be  set  within  a  hundredth 
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of  a  foot  by  eye  if  the  surveyor  will  stand  outside  of  the 
batter- board  and  sight  point  ^  in  a  line  determined  by  point 
/and  the  plumb-line  on  the  instrumenL  Then  a  sight  is  taken 
along  AB  and  this  line  is  produced  both  ways  and  nails  set  on 
the  batter-boards  at  //  and/  In  a  similar  manner  all  of  the  lines 
are  marked  on  the  batters.  These  points  should  be  marked 
with  nails  driven  in  the  top  edges  of  the  batter-boards  and 
there  should  be  some  lettering  on  the  boards  to  make  clear 
which  lines  have  been  given-  It  is  well  for  the  surveyor  also 
to  show  these  marks  to  the  builder  or  inspector  and  have  it 
clearly  understood  just  what  parts  of  the  structure  these  lines 
and  grades  govern. 

It  is  customary  to  set  batters  for  the  jogs  in  the  building  as 
well  as  for  the  main  corners ;  but  small  bay  windows  of  dwell- 
ings arc  not  usually  staked  out^  but  are  constructed  from 
wooden  patterns  made  and  set  by  the  budden 

As  soon  as  the  excavation  is  begun  the  corner  stakes  are 
dug  out  and  the  building  lines  are  then  obtained  by  stretching 
lines  between  the  nails  in  the  opposite  batter-boards.  These 
batter-boards  are  preserved  until  the  sills  or  first  floor  are  in 
place,  when  they  may  be  removed. 

282,  City  Plaits  and  records,  —  Every  city  has  a  large 
number  of  valuable  plans  and  records  in  its  possession.  Too 
frequently  these  are  not  kept  with  anything  like  the  care  con- 
sistent with  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  to 
obtain  them.  For  suggestions  regarding  the  filing  and  index- 
ing of  plens  and  records  see  Arts.  483-7>  pp.  431-3- 

RECTANGULAR  COORDINATE  SYSTEM  OF  SURVEYING  CITIES. 

383.  General  Description* — It  is  customary  to  disregard 
the  effect  of  curvature  of  the  earth  in  the  survey  of  a  city  on 
account  of  its  limited  extent,  and  to  use  a  system  of  rectangular 
coordinates  based  upon  plane  surveying.  In  a  coordinate  system 
two  arbitrary  lines  arc  chosen  for  coordinate  axes,  one  usually 
coinciding  with  some  meridian  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it. 
All  points  in  the  city  are  located  by  distances  from  these  two 
axes,  these  distances  being  known  as  X's  and  Y's,  or  sometimes 
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as  latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  axes  are  sometimes  chosen 
entirely  outside  the  area  to  be  surveyed,  and  where  they  meet 
(their  origin)  is  designated  as  (o,  o.).  Sometimes  they  are  taken 
through  some  conspicuous  point,  such  as  the  tower  of  the  city 
hall,  and  are  considered  as  being  certain  distances  from  the  zero 
lines  as  (10  000,  10  000).  By  either  of  these  arrangements 
negative  values  for  coordinates  are  avoided.  The  coordinates  are 
usually  considered  positive  toward  the  north  and  the  east,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  analytic  geometry,  as  is  the  case 
in  ordinary  land  surveying.  The  convergence  of  the  meridians 
is  neglected  and  all  points  having  the  same  X  coordinate  there- 
fore lie  on  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  initial  meridian  and 
are  not  all  on  the  same  true  meridian  line. 

In  the  survey  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  (Fig.  1 15)  the  origin 
of  coordinates  was  taken  through  the  Washington  Monument 
in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  the  map  divided  into  squares 
1000  feet  on  a  side.  Each  square  mile  is  shown  on  a  separate 
page  of  the  atlas  of  the  city  and  these  squares  are  designated 
by  their  number  north  or  south,  and  east  or  west  of  the  origin, 
as  1S2W,  3N4E,  etc.  Any  point  is  designated  by  the  distance 
in  feet  north  or  south,  and  east  or  west,  as  (1000  E,   2000  N). 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  any  coordinate  system  is  that 
if  any  point  is  lost  it  can  be  exactly  replaced  by  means  of  the 
known  coordinates.  This  would  be  especially  true  in  case  a 
large  section  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

284.  TRIANGULATION  scheme. —  The  principal  points  of 
the  survey  arc  usually  located  by  a  system  of  triangulation. 
Prominent  points  are  selected  in  such  positions  that  the  lines 
joining  them  form  well  sha])ed  triangles,  i.e.,  pieferably  triangles 
which  are  not  far  from  equilateral.  These  points  may  be  signals 
on  tops  of  hills,  church  spires,  and  the  like.  If  the  cupola  of  the 
city  hall,  or  some  such  point  is  chosen  as  the  origin  of  coordi- 
nates it  should  also  be  one  of  the  triangulation  points.  Points 
which  can  be  occupied  by  an  instrument  are  in  general  to  be 
preferred.  Such  points  as  steeples  or  flag  poles  are  definite 
enough,  but  where  no  definite  object  exists  on  which  to  sight 
the  instrument  signals  are  erected  for  this  purpose.  Such  a 
signal  usually  consists  of  a  pole  placed  carefully  over  the  exact 
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poinl  and  braced  in  a  vertical  position  by  other  jx>les  forming 
a  tripod.     (See  Volume  II,  Chapter  L) 

The  system  of  trmtigles  should  cover  the  entire  area  but 
should  not  contain  more  lines  than  are  necessary  to  establish 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  control  the  subsequent  work 
of  the  survey^ 

285.  MEASUREBffENT  OF  BASE-LME —  At  least  one  line  in 
;lie  system  must  be  chosen  where  its  leng^th  can  be  very  ac- 
curately measured;  this  is  called  the  ifase-iim\  The  lengths  of 
all  the  other  lines  are  to  be  computed  from  this  line  by  means 
of  the  measured  angles,  hence  it  will  be  seen  how  important 
it  is  that  this  line  should  be  measured  with  great  accuracy, 
and  that  it  should  also  form  well  shaped  triangles  with  the  con- 
necting triangulation  stations. 

It  should  be  chosen  if  ix>ssible  in  some  level  spot  where  there 
are  no  serious  obstacles  to  the  measuremenL       It  is  sometmies 

advantage  to  have  the  ends  of  the  baseline  slightly  elevated 
above  the  general  level.  The  base  should  be  measured  with  a 
steel  tape  the  exact  length  of  which  is  known.  The  tension 
should  be  kept  constant  by  means  of  a  spring  balance,  and  the 
temperature  carefully  taken.  If  the  work  is  done  on  a  cloudy  or 
rainy  day  the  thermometer  readings  will  represent  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  taf>e  much  more  nearly  than  when  taken  in  sunshine. 
The  points  should  be  lined  in  with  a  transit  and  the  tape  held 
horizontal,  or,  if  the  measurements  are  taken  directly  from  stake 
to  stake,  the  slope  should  be  determined,  by  means  of  a  leveling 
instrument.  There  should  be  at  least  two  independent  measure- 
ments of  the  line. 

286.  MEASUREMEIfT  OF  AlTGLES.  —  If  possible  all  of  the 
angles  of  each  triangle  should  be  measured  by  repetition.  An 
"inverting"  instrument  reading  to  20"  or  to  10"  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  this  work.  The  angles  are  repeated  at  least  six  times 
with  the  telescope  direct  and  the  same  number  of  times  with 
the  telescope  inverted  Several  of  these  sets  of  readings  are 
made  beginning  each  time  with  a  different  initial  setting  on  the 
circle.  For  example,  if  the  first  setting  was  at  o^  and  four  sets  are 
to  be  taken  the  second  would  begin  with  a  setting  of  90^,  and 

on.     In  each  case  both  verniers  should  be  read  and  the  mean 
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of  the  two  taken.  Sometimes  the  direction  of  the  measurement 
is  changed  during  the  set,  the  first  six  repetitions  being  taken 
from  left  to  right,  and  the  second  six  from  right  to  left.  In  this 
work  it  is  important  that  the  instrument  should  be  carefully 
centered  over  the  point,  and  that  the  signals  are  also  carefully 
centered  It  is  also  important  to  keep  the  instrument  carefully 
leveled,  especially  if  there  is  great  difference  in  the  angular  ele- 
vation of  the  points  sighted. 

287*  Adjustment  of  the  Angles,  - —  The  test  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  angle  measurements  is  in  the  '*  closure  "  of  the  triangles. 
In  good  work  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  should  not 
diflfer  from  i  So"^  by  more  than  about  5  seconds,  under  fair  con- 
ditions. After  the  angles  have  been  measured  the  errors  in  the 
closure  of  the  triangles  should  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
angles,  thus  making  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  each  triangle  ex- 
actly equal  to  180^*  If  the  best  results  are  desired  all  of  the 
discrepancies  due  to  errors  of  measurement  can  be  removed  by 
adjusting  the  system  in  accordance  with  the  "Method  of  Least 
Squares.**  In  ordinary  work,  however,  where  the  errors  have 
been  kept  small,  the  exj^ense  of  such  a  computation  is  not  war- 
ranted. After  all  of  the  angles  have  been  corrected  the  sides 
of  the  triangles  may  be  computed. 

288.  Azimuth,  — ^  If  the  coordinate  lines  are  to  run  N  and 
S  and  E  and  W  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  astronomical  admuth 
of  at  least  one  line  of  the  triangulation  system  before  the 
coordinates  can  be  computed.  This  may  be  determined  by 
observation  on  Polaris  as  described  in  Chapter  VII,  or,  in  case 
there  are  other  triangulation  points  already  established  in  the 
vicinity,  the  new  system  can  be  connected  with  them  and  the 
azimuths  computed  from  one  of  these  lines.  Azimuths  are 
reckoned  in  this  work  from  lines  parallel  to  the  initial  meri- 
dian, from  the  south  point  right*handed,  i.e,,  in  the  direction 
S-W-N-Ej  and  from  0°  to  360°.  When  the  azimuth  of  one 
line  is  known  all  of  the  others  may  be  computed.  With  the 
azimuth  and  length  of  each  line  known  the  difference  of  the 
latitudes  and  departures,  ic.,  the  difference  of  the  Xs  and  Vs  of 
the  ends  can  be  found,  and  with  the  coordinates  of  some  one 
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point  given,  or  D^^sumed,  the  coordinates  of  all  of  the  other 
points  can  be  computed  as  explained  in  Art.  410,  p*  373. 

289*  SECONDARY  AND  TERTIARY  TRIANGULATION, ^-A  ft CT 
the  principal  triangles  have  been  completed,  forming  a  system  of 
control,  smaller  triangles  are  selected,  locating  a  system  of  points 
of  lesser  importance  so  far  as  the  survey  is  concerned  This  is 
called  the  secondtuy  system.  Sometimes  a  third  {or  teriiary) 
system  is  intnxluced,  the  triangles  being  still  smaller  The  ter- 
tiary triangles  are  the  ones  that  would  be  used  for  locating  the 
city  boundaries,  street  corners,  and  important  monuments. 

It  frequently  hap|iens  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
angle  measurements  and  the  consequent  accumulated  error,  the 
lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  small  triangles  become  much  less 
accurate  than  they  would  be  if  measured  directly ;  and  since 
many  of  these  lines  naturally  lie  in  places  where  the  distance 
can  easily  be  measured,  this  measurement  should  be  made 
as  a  check,  in  which  case  this  line  becomes  a  secamiary 
bas€'imc.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  introduce  these  measurements 
frequently,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  done  without  great 
expense,  in  order  to  prevent  the  errors  of  the  survey  from 
accumulating  unnecessarily. 

290.  Traverses.  —  After  all  of  the  triangulation  is  com- 
pleted the  system  is  extended  by  running  traverses  with  the 
transit  and  tape,  from  one  known  p<^int  to  another.  The  tri- 
angulation points  are  regarded  as  fixed  and  the  errors  of  closure 
of  the  traverses  are  assumed  to  be  entirely  in  the  traverse  sur- 
veys, the  traverses  being  made  to  fit  in  ejcactly  between  the 
triangulation  points. 

All  street  lines,  or  parallel  offset  lines,  arc  connected  with 
the  coordinate  system  so  that  the  azimuth  of  every  street  line  in 
the  city  may  be  known,  and  the  coordinates  of  all  important 
points,  such  as  street  corners  and  lot  corners,  are  computed. 

291.  METHOD  OF  LOCATING  PROPERTY  LlimS  AND  BUILD- 
INGS, —  Since  the  coordinates  of  the  property  corners  are  to  be 
computed  it  is  advisable  to  locate  them  by  angle  and  distance 
from  the  transit  points,  for  with  these  data  the  calculation  of 
the  coordinates  is  simple.  The  buildings  are  located  from  the 
transit  line  by  methods  explained  in  Chapter  VL 


CHAPTER  X. 
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292.  In  making  a  survey  for  a  topographical  map  the  methods 
used  will  depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  map  is  made 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  required.  But  whatever  the 
purpose  of  the  map  may  be  it  is  not  necessary  to  locate  points 
in  the  field  more  accurately  than  they  can  be  represented  on 
jxiper,  whereas  in  surveying  for  an  area  measurements  are  made 
with  far  greater  precision  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plotting. 

While  most  of  the  details  of  topographical  surveying  can  be 
filled  in  more  economically  by  the  use  of  the  transit  and  stadia 
or  by  the  plane  table  it  is  thought  best  to  describe  here  only 
the  ni(jre  elementary  methods,  and  to  reserve  the  complete 
treatment  of  the  stadia  and  plane  table  for  an  advanced  work. 

293.  Triangulation  for  Control.—  In  all  cases  where  the 

area  is  large  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  a  system  of  triangulation 
to  control  the  survey,  as  this  is  the  cheapest  method  of  accurately 
determining  the  relative  position  of  a  few  points  which  are  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart.  The  details  of  this  triangulation  work 
have  already  been  described  under  the  head  of  "  RectanguIarCo- 
ordinate  System  of  Surveying  Cities,"  Chapter  IX.  One  line 
of  the  survey,  the  base-line,  must  be  carefully  measured.  The 
precision  with  which  the  angles  of  all  the  triangles  must  be 
measured  depends,  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  map.  After 
the  principal  triangulation  points  have  been  established  theii 
positions  are  plotted  on  the  map.  This  may  be  done  conven- 
iently by  the  method  of  rectangular  coordinates  described  in 
Art.  283,  p.  255.  The  extension  of  the  system  to  smaller  systems 
of  triangles,  called  secondary  and  tertiary,  may  be  made  if  neces- 
sary.    After  the  triangulation  system   has  been  extended  far 
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enough  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  points  for  controlling 
the  accuracy  of  the  map,  traverses  may  be  run  wherever  con- 
venient or  necessary  for  locating  topographic  details.  In  all 
cases  the  traverses  should  be  connected  with  the  triangtilation 
points  at  frequent  intervals  in  order  that  the  relative  positions 
of  all  points  may  be  kept  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  Where 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  necessary  these  traverses  should 
be  run  v/ith  a  transit  and  tape ;  if,  however,  errors  of  a  foot  or 
two  would  not  be  appreciable  on  the  map  it  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate  to  use  the  stadia  method  of  measuring  the  distances 
and  thus  save  time,     (See  Volume  II,  Chapters  I,  IV,  an<l  V.) 

204.  LOCATION  OF  POINTS  FROM  THE  TRANSIT  LINE,— 
WTiere  a  tape  is  used  for  measuring  the  distances,  such  objects 
as  fences,  walls,  and  buildings  may  be  located  as  described  in 
Chapter  VI,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  measure- 
ments with  as  great  precision.  Fig.  116  is  a  sample  page  of 
notes  of  a  topographical  survey  where  the  transit  and  tape  were 
used  On  city  plans,  which  are  frequently  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
40  feet  to  an  inch,  a  fraction  of  a  foot  can  easily  be  shown.  On 
a  topographic  map  the  scale  is  often  such  that  an  error  of  a  frac- 
tion  of  a  foot  becomes  insignificant  in  the  side  measurements 
from  the  transit  line,  where  such  errors  cannot  accumulate.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  sufficient  to  obtain  the  distances  by  pacing, 
and  the  angles  or  directions  by  means  of  a  pocket  compass.  Lo- 
cations may  frequently  be  checked  by  noting  where  range  lines 
intersect  the  transit  line.  In  making  a  series  of  measurements 
it  is  well  to  take  each  measurement  with  a  little  more  precision 
than  is  actually  needed  for  plotting,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
accumulated  error  does  nut  become  too  large. 

In  taking  measurements  the  surveyor  shoukl  constantly  keep 
in  mind  how  the  notes  can  be  plotted ;  this  will  often  prevent 
the  omission  of  necessary  measurements.  No  matter  whether 
an  accurate  or  only  a  rough  survey  is  desired  check  measiire- 
ments  should  be  taken  on  all  important  lines. 


2g$.    Contour  lines, — There  are  two  general  systems  of 
representing  on  paper  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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In  one  of  these  systems  (Fig.  117)  slopes  are  represented  by 
hachure  lines^  i.e.,  lines  which  always  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
steepest  slope  of  the  ground.  In  the  other  system  (Fig.  118) 
contour  lines,  lines  joining  points  of  equal  elevation,  are  used. 
In  the  latter  system  elevations  may  be  read  directly  from  the 
map,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  much  more  used  by  surveyors. 


Fta.  117.     Hachure  Lines. 


Fig.  118,    Contour  Lines* 


A  contour  line  is  the  intersection  of  a  level  surface  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  A  clearer  conception  of  a  contour  line 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following.  Imagine  a  valley,  or  de- 
pression in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  partly  filled  with  water 
The  shore  line  of  this  body  of  water  will  then  be  a  contour  line, 
since  it  is  the  intersection  of  a  level  surface  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  I  f  the  water  stands  at  an  elevation  of  50  feet  the 
shore  line  \^  the  50-ft.  contour.  If  the  surface  of  the  water 
were  raised  5  feet  the  new  shore  line  would  then  be  the  SS-ft. 
contour.  Contour  lines  if  extended  far  enough  will  therefore 
be  closed  curves,  and  all  of  the  points  on  any  one  contour  will 
have  the  same  elevation  above  the  datum.  It  is  customary  to 
take  contours  a  whole  number  of  feet  above  the  datum,  spacing 
them  in  regard  to  height,  so  as  to  make  the  contour  itiiert^als 
equal,  e.g*,  a  contour  may  be  taken  at  every  5  feet  or  every  10 
feet  of  elevation.  Since  the  contours  are  equidistant  in  a  verti- 
cal direction  their  distance  apart  in  a  horizontal  direction  shows 
the  steepness  of  the  slope. 
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In.,  nu.     Contour  Maps  of  Simple  SoLros. 

jyO.    Chill iic'tnistics  of  Contours.  —  The  chief  characteristics 

lit  I. .III. nil  .  .Ill-  illir.ii.iu^l  in   1m^.  i2o,  and  may  be  summed  up 

.i:>  liilliiw  •. 

I  All  |...im-.  nn  juvonr  contour  have  the  same  elevation,  as 
ai    1 

•  l'\.is  ionium  I  loses  ow  itself,  cither  within  or  beyond 
tilt  liiiiii  1  mI  tin-  m.ip  In  ihc  latter  case  the  contour  line  will 
not  1  h.l  wiiliMi  il»i'  Imnis  »»l  the  niaj)  but  will  run  to  the  edge  of 

I  III     lll.l|>,   .r>  .it    /i 

\  A  iMiiioui  wliirh  rinses  within  the  limits  of  the  map  in- 
ilii.ili-.  iiihii  .1  snnnnil  oi  a  depression.  In  depressions  there 
will  iiMii.ills  1h'  l«»inul  .1  pniul  or  a  lake;  but  where  there  is  no 
w.iui   till'  MMitniiis  ate  iisiKilly  marked  in  some  way  to  indicate 

a  ilipli  '.'.|Mii,  .1',  ;it    (  '. 

I  (  uiiiuuis  I. in  never  cross  each  other  except  where  there 
i'.  .11)  o\rilMiij;in,i;  <  litl,  in  which  case  there  must  be  two  inter- 
.sit  lions,  as  .il  P.      Such  c.ises  as  this  seldom  occur. 
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Fig.  121.    Contour  Crossing  a 
Street. 


Fig.  121  shows  a  contour  across  an  ordinary  city  street  with 

sidewalks  and  curbstones, 
the  street  being  located  on 
a  steep  grade.  In  order  to 
trace  out  the  position  of  a 
contour  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
line  all  points  on  which  are 
at  the  same  elevation.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  con- 
tour from  A  to  B  crosses 
the  sidewalk  in  a  straight 
line  but  not  perpendicular 
to  the  street  line  because  the 
sidewalk  is  sloped  toward 
the  gutter.  Turning  at  B 
it  runs  straight  along  the  face  of  the  curbstone  until  it  strikes 
the  gutter  at  D,  and  returns  on  the  other  side  of  the  gutter 
along  the  surface  of  the  road,  the  point  E  being  where  it  swings 
around  and  travels  back  toward  the  other  gutter.  The  other 
half  of  the  street  is  similar.  If  the  center  of  the  road  is  at 
the  same  elevation  as  the  top  of  the  curb  opposite,  then  E  will 
be  opposite  B.  This  illustrates  how  contours  run  around  val- 
leys (gutters)  and  ridges  (crown  of  street). 

If  the  side  of  the  street  to  the  right  (HF)  were  at  a  lower 
elevation  than  the  left  side  then  the  contour  at  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  gutter,  F,  would  be  farther  up  the  road  from  E, 
i.e.,  the  contour  would  be  unsymmetrical,  EF  being  longer 
than  BE. 

297.  RELATION  BETWEEN  CONTOUR  MAP  AND  PROFILE.  — 
If  a  line  is  drawn  across  a  contour  map  the  profile  of  the  surface 
along  that  line  may  be  constructed,  since  the  points  where  the 
contours  are  cut  by  the  line  are  points  of  known  elevation  and 
the  horizontal  distances  between  these  points  can  be  scaled  or 
projected  from  the  map.  The  profile  shown  in  Fig.  122  is  con- 
structed by  first  drawing,  as  a  basis  for  the  profile,  equidistant 
lines,  corresponding  to  the  contour  interval,  and  parallel  to  AB. 
From  the  points  where  AB  cuts  the  contours  lines  are  projected 
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Fig.  122.    Profile  Constructed  from  a  Contour  Map, 
298.    RELATIOIf   BETWEEN  CONTOUR  MAP  AND   SIDE  ELE- 

VATIOH  OR   Projection*  ~  A    photograph   of    a    landscape 
represents  approximately  a  side  elevation  of  the  country.    To 
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299-  DRAINAGE  AREAS.  ^—  The  drainage  area  that  supplies  a 
stream  or  pond  is  limited  by  the  divide  iifie  which  is  a  line 
drawn  on  the  ridges  surrounding  a  depression  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  on  Fig.  124.  Since  the  perpendicular  to  the 
contour  at  any  point  is  the  direction  of  steepest  slope  the  direc- 
tion in  which  water  will  flow  at  any  point  can  be  determined  at 
once  by  examining  the  contours.  On  the  ridge  there  is  a  line 
(its  summit)  on  one  side  of  which  water  will  flow  down  one  of 
the  slopes  and  on  the  other  side  of  which  it  will  flow  down  the 
other  slope*  This  line  is  the  divide  line  or  \uatershed  line, 
I  If  a  dam  were  built  as  shown  in  Fig*  124,  Us  elevation  being 
960  ft,,  the  area  actually  flooded  by  the  water  at  full  height  of 
dam  is  the  area  included  within  the  960- ft,  contour,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  shaded  section.  The  drainage  area  for  the  por* 
tion  of  the  stream  above  the  dam  is  the  area  included  within  the 
heavy  dotted  line,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  divide. 

300.  SKETCHING  CONTOURS  FROM  STREAMS  AlfD  SUM- 
MITS, —  The  present  topography  of  some  parts  of  the  country 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  erosion  by  streams.  Consequently  the 
ITOsition  and  fall  of  the  streams  give  more  information  regarding 
the  position  of  the  contours  than  any  Other  topographic  features. 
If  a  definite  position  of  the  contours  is  desired  it  will  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  ele%^ation  of  a  few  governing  points  on  the  ridges  as 
well  as  the  location  and  elevation  of  the  streams,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  125*     (See  Volume  11,  Chapter  Vll.) 

In  sketching  in  contours  from  these  data  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  contours  cross  the  stream  at  right  angles  to  its 
thread  and  that  they  curve  around  from  the  hill  on  either  side  so 
as  to  represent  the  valley  of  the  stream.  The  contours  are  farther 
apart  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slope  of  an  eroded  hill  than 
near  the  middle,  because  in  these  portions  the  slope  is  somewhat 
flatter.  A  stream  is  usually  steeper  near  its  source  than  in  the 
lower  portion  and  therefore  the  contours  are  closer  together  near 
the  source.  This  is  Irue  of  most  cases  but  the  shape  of  the  con- 
tours in  any  particular  case  will  depend  upon  the  geological 
formation.  Fig,  126  represents  the  same  country  as  Fig.  125 
but  with  the  contours  sketched  on  it,  following  out  the  general 
suggestions  which  have  just  been  mentioned. 
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Fig.  124.  Illustrating  Flooded  Area  and  Drainage  Area, 
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301.    SKETCHIlfG   CONTOURS     FROM    KNOWN    ELEVATIONS. 

—  A  portion  of  the  country  can  be  cross-sectioned  as  described 
in  Art.  227,  p.  206,  or  profiles  can  be  run  on  any  desired  lines 
as  explained  in  Art.  225,  p.  203.  From  these  known  elevations 
contours  can  be  sketched  by  interj^olation.  This  is  usually  done 
by  estimation  and  the  principle  involved  is  the  same  whether  the 
elevations  were  obtained  by  cross-sectioning  or  by  profiles. 

Fig.  1 37  illustrates  how  contours  can  be  sketched  from  cross- 


TRAVERSt     LINE 

Fig.  127.    Contour  Sketched  for  Cross-Section  Notes. 


section  notes.  The  points  at  which  elevations  are  taken  in  the 
field  should  be  so  chosen  that  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  practi- 
cally uniform  between  any  two  adjacent  points.  Then  by  simple 
interpolation  the  contours  may  be  accurately  sketched.  This 
interpolation  may  be  done  by  geometric  construction,  but  for 
most  topographic  work  it  is  accurate  enough  to  interpolate  by 
eye. 

302.  MISTAKES  IN  SKETCHING  CONTOURS.  —  Fig.  1 28 
shows  several  examples  of  impossible  and  incorrectly  sketched 
contours  ;  the  streams  are  assumed  to  be  correctly  located.  The 
numbers  on  the  figure  refer  to  the  tabulation  made  in  Art.  296, 
p.  268,  and  will  assist  in  detecting  the  type  of  error  present. 


Fig.  I2fl.    Contours  INCORRECTLY  Sketched. 

303,  Locating  COHTOURS.  —  Contours  are  often  niost  eco- 
nomically located  by  means  of  the  transit  and  stadia  or  by  an 
instrument  called  the  plane  tabic*  In  this  chapter,  however, 
only  those  methods  will  be  considered  which  call  for  the  use  of 
the  transit  and  tape. 

*  A  brief  txphaution  of  Ihe  principles  of  the  Stadia  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  A,  p,  517  of  i\\h  volume.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  Stadia  and  the 
Plane  Table  will  be  found  in  Volume  11^  Chapter  IV* 
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304.  Locating  Contours  by  Cross- Sections.  —  A  very  com- 
mon as  well  as  exi:>ensive  method  of  locating  contours  is  that  of 
taking  cross-sections.  Elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
are  usually  taken  to  tenths  of  a  foot.  From  these  elevations 
the  contours  may  be  sketched  by  interpolating  between  these 
known  elevations  as  explained  in  Art.  301.  The  accuracy  may 
be  increased  by  taking  a  larger  number  of  intermediate  points. 
The  size  of  the  squares  used  should  depend  upon  the  roughness 
of  the  surface. 

305.  Locating  Contours  by  Profiles.  ^  In  some  cases  where 
the  ground  is  fairly  smooth  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  few  profiles 
on  known  lines,  not  necessarily  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
These  lines  are  stationed  and  elevations  are  taken  at  every  full 
station  and  at  the  points  of  marked  change  in  slope.  From 
these  data  the  contours  are  sketched  on  the  map  by  interpola- 
tion as  described  in  Art,  30 1 , 

306.  Locating  Points  on  the  Contours.  —  Where  the  contour 
intervral  is  small,  say  one  or  two  feet,  and  the  topography  is  to 
be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy,  it  is  advisable  to  find, 
in  the  field,  jxiints  actually  on  the  contours  and  thus  avoid  the 
errors  of  interpolation.  The  rodman  moves  up  or  down  the 
slope  until  the  rod-reading  indicates  that  the  foot  of  the  rod  is 
on  a  contour.  The  position  of  the  rod  may  then  be  located  by 
an  angle  and  a  distance  from  some  known  line,  the  distance 
being  taken  with  a  tape. 

307.  Locating  Contours  by  the  Hand  Level.— A  more  rapid 
but  less  accurate  way  of  putting  in  contours  is  by  means  of  the 
hand  level.  The  work  is  done  by  making  profiles  of  lines  whose 
positions  on  the  map  are  known,  A  point  on  some  contour  is 
found  in  the  following  manner. 

The  first  step  to  take  is  to  measure  to  the  nearest  tenth  of 
a  foot  the  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  eye  of  the  leveler» 
which  may  be,  say,  54  ft.  If  tlie  B,  M,  is  at  elevation  143.43 
and  it  is  desired  to  locate  a  point  on  the  i40-ft.  contour,  the 
rodman  holds  the  rod  (or  a  tape)  on  the  B.  M.  while  the  leveler 
attempts  to  place  himself  on  the  140ft.  contour.  When  he  is 
on  the  l40-ft»  contour  the  elevation  of  his  eye  (H*I.)  is   1454 
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and  the  rod-reading  at  the  B.  M.  must  be  145.4  —  '43 43  ^ 
L97,  or  2.0  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot.  The  leveler  there- 
fore travels  along  the  line  on  which  the  point  is  to  be  located 
until  he  reads  1.97  on  the  rod.  His  feet  are  then  on  the  140- 
ft,  contour,  the  position  of  which  is  located  from  some  known 
point  on  the  line.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  measurement  and 
sometimes  by  pacing,  A  point  on  the  i4S-ft,  contour  could 
have  been  located  first  by  applying  the  same  principle,  but  if 
the  140-ft  contour  is  established  it  is  very  easy  to  locate  a 
point  on  the  I45'ft.  contour  as  follows.  The  distance  from 
the  leveler 's  feet  to  his  eye  being  S-4  ft.,  if  he  stands  on  the 
140-ft,  contour  and  reads  0.4  ft.  on  the  rod,  the  bottom  of  the 
rod  must  be  on  the  i4S-ft-  contour.  By  trial  then  the  point  is 
found  where  the  rod  reads  0.4  ft.*  Then  the  levder  walks  up 
the  hill  and,  standing  oh  the  point  just  found,  places  the  rodman 
on  the  next  higher  contour  by  the  same  process. 

In  working  down  the  hill  to  locate  the  i3S-ft.  contour,  if  the 
leveler  is  standing  on  the  140- ft.  contour,  the  rod  will  be  on  the 
135-ft.  contour  when  it  reads  10.4  ft.  Or,  when  the  140-ft. 
contour  has  been  found  by  the  leveler  the  rodman  comes  forward 
and  holds  the  rod  on  this  spot  and  the  leveler  backs  down  the 
hill  until  he  reads  0.4  ft.  on  the  rod ;  he  is  then  standing  on  the 
i3S-ft.  contour*  Some  surveyors  prefer  to  cut  a  stick  just  5  ft 
long  and  hold  the  hand  level  on  the  top  of  it  in  taking  sights. 

The  points  thus  found  at  regular  contour  elevations  are  then 
plotted  on  the  corresponding  lines  and  the  contours  sketched  by 
joining  points  of  equal  elevation.  Where  the  lines  which  are 
profiled  are  far  apart  or  where  the  country  is  very  rough  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  obtain  the  correct  position  of  the  con- 
tours, to  locate  extra  points  on  them  between  these  profiled  lines. 
The  extra  points  are  located  by  right-angle  offsets  from  the 
lines.  Most  04  this  work  is  plotter!  in  the  field  upon  paper  ruled 
in  small  squares  to  facilitate  sketching.  Where  practicable  it  is 
always  well  to  sketch  the  contours  in  the  field  rather  than  in  the 
office. 

•  For  very  rough  work  Bometime$  the  tod  is  not  used*  the  kveler  simply  ea- 
timallng  where  the  rod^readitig  ^^ill  come  on  the  rodman'S  body  and  placing  him 
•0  that  hb  feet  ynU  be  on  the  proper  contour. 
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308.  LOCATIOII  OF  STREAMS  AJfD  SHORE  LlIfES.  —  Streams 
or  shore  lines  of  jKsnds  may  be  very  rapidly  located  by  stadia 
measurements.  If  the  shore  lines  are  to  be  located  by  tape 
measurements,  however,  a  convenient  way  is  to  run  a  transit! 
line  aproximately  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  shoreJ 
line,  and  to  take  perpendicular  offsets  at  regular  inter\'als  and 
at  all  points  where  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  shore  line,  as  was  done  in  the  notes  in  Fig,  53,  p.  104. 

309.  Contour  problems,  —  There  are  many  surveying 
problems  involving  earthwork  which  can  be  worked  out  approxi- 
mately by  use  of  a  contour  map.  As  a  rule  the  smaller  the 
contour  interval,  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  result  of  such 
work.  Contour  studies  occur  in  a  variety  of  problems,  so 
numerous  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject fully.  Three  typical  problems,  however,  are  illustrated  and 
explained  ;  and  these  contain  the  essential  principles  applicable 
to  practically  all  contour  studies* 

310.  Example  i. — -(Fig^  129),  Given  a  contour  map,  the 
surface  being  represented  by  contours  shown  by  full  lines,  a 
plane  (extended  indefinitely)  is  passed  through  the  straight  lines 
AB  and  CD,  which  are  level  and  parallel,  AB  being  at  elevation 
12.5  and  CD  being  at  elevation  40.  It  is  required  to  find  where 
this  plane  intersects  the  surface,  and  to  shade  the  portion  which 
is  above  the  plane. 

Since  the  proposed  surface  is  a  plane,  contours  on  it  will  be 
parallel  to  AB  and  CA  The  elevations  of  AB  and  CD  being 
known,  other  contours,  such  as  */  and  ^//,  can  be  interpolated 
between  AB  and  CD*  Their  interval  is  made  5  ft.  the  same  as 
the  contour  interval  for  the  original  surface.  Evidently  the 
point  where  any  of  these  parallel  lines  crosses  an  original  con- 
tour of  the  same  elevation,  asy^  ^,  /,  m,  or  //,  is  a  point  on  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  surface.  Joining  these  points 
gives  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  with  the  original  sur- 
face,  which  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  full  line  on  the  figure. 
Such  points  as  ^,  j^  or/  are  determined  by  interpolation.  Inter- 
mediate contours  are  drawn  at  one- foot  intervials  between  the 
original  surface  contours  ;  corresponding  lines  are  interpolated 
between  the  straight  contours  which  show  the  plane ;  additional 
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intersections  obtained,  and  in  this  way  the  point  /  is  determined. 
Again  it  will  be  seen  that  point  t^  with  reference  to  the  parallel 
straight  contours,  is  at  about  i8-s  ;  with  reference  to  the  original 


Fig.  129. 

contours^  it  will  be  seen  that  wt  is  about  three-tenths  of  ivr^  the 
distance  between  contours,  and  this  makes  the  ele\^tioiiof  point 
/  equal  to  18,5. 

311.  Example  2,—  {Fig.  130.)  Given  a  contour  map  which 
includes  a  road,  and  on  which  the  original  contours  are  represented 
by  full  lines.  It  is  desired  that  all  of  the  road  between  A  and  B 
shall  be  visible  from  the  ground  at  point  C.  Sketch  on  the  map 
and  shade  the  portions  which  will  have  to  be  cut  do^Am  to  fulfill 
this  requirement. 

The  general  method  of  solving  this  problem  is  to  sketch  a 
new  set  of  contours  on  the  map,  which  will  represent  a  uniform 
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slope  from  Cto  the  nearer  edge  of  the  road.  Everything  that 
is  above  the  surface  represented  by  these  new  contours  must  be 
cut  away. 

First  draw  lines,  such  as  C^,  C^,  and  Cc,  the  points  a^  bt  and 
c  being  points  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road  between  which  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  slope  is  uniform  (Art-  301,  p,  276), 
Along  these  lines  interpolate  points  which  will  lie  on  the  uniform 
slope  from  C  to  the  road  and  also  on  the  regular  5  ft.  intervals 
which  correspond  to  the  contours.    For  example  along  the  line  C^ 


Fig.  130. 


from  the  summit  which  is  at  elevation  89  to  the  road  at  ^  which 
is  at  elevation  55,  there  is  a  drop  of  34  ft.,  or  a  little  less  than 
7  contour  intervals.  Points  ^,/,  g^  k,  etc,  are  therefore  plotted  so 
as  to  divide  Cn  as  follows ;  ra,  ef^  etc.,  are  each  /^  of  AC^  and 
the  upper  division  is  ^^  of  AC.  Similarly  points  /,  /  k,  etc., 
are  plotted  along  the  line  Cb,  but  the  point  b,  being  at  elevation 
56,  is  plotted  so  that  the  distance  ib  is  four-fifths  of  the  other 
distances  ij.jk,  etc.  When  these  points  have  been  plotted  on  all 
of  the  necessary  diagonal  lines,  the  contours  representing  a  uni- 
form slope  from  C  to  the  road  are  sketched  on  the  map  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  figure.  The  points,  such  as  «r,  fu  or 
r,  where  the  new  contours  cut  the  old  contours  of  equal  elevation, 
are  points  of  '*  no  cnt  and   no  fill.**     A  line  connecting  these 
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points  encloses  portions  of  either  cut  or  fill  The  shaded  por- 
tions of  the  figure,  where  the  new  contours  are  nearer  C  than 
the  corresponding  old  ones,  represent  the  portions  where  it 
will  be  necessary  to  excavate  to  the  surface  represented  by  the 
dotted  contours.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  figure,  from  point 
^  to  /,  the  road  can  already  be  seen. 

312,  Example  3. —  (Fig.  131.)  Given  a  contour  map  on 
which  are  showa  the  two  side  lines  of  a  road,  the  contours  being 
represented  by  full  lines.  The  road  is  to  be  built  on  a  4^ 
down  grade  starting  at  A  at  elevation  55.     Scale  i  inch=  150 


Fig.  im. 


feet.  Side  slopes  of  road  to  be  i^  horizontal  to  i  vertical  It 
is  desired  to  sketch  the  new  contours  on  the  slopes  of  the  road, 
to  sketch  on  the  map  the  top  and  foot  of  slopes,  and  to  designate 
the  portion  in  embankment  and  the  portion  in  excavation. 

Firsti  the  new  contours  which  are  to  cross  the  road  are 
plotted  at  aif  cd^  ef^  gk.  These  will  be  125  ft.  apart >  as  a  4  5S 
grade  falls  5  ft.  in  a  distance  of  125  ft  If  the  road  is  assumed 
to  be  level  on  topi  then  these  lines  will  cross  the  road  at  right 
angles  to  its  general  direction  as  shown  in  the  figure.  From 
points  a  and  i,  on  either   edge  of  the  road,  the  new  contouj 
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lines  will  follow  along  the  slope,  e.g.,  the  line  ao  represents  the 
new  50  ft.  contour.  Where  this  contour  ao  passes  point  c  it  is 
just  5  ft.  above  the  road.  Since  the  slope  of  the  cut  is  i^  to  i, 
then  the  distance  cut  from  c  must  be  U  X  5=7-5  ft.;  opposite 
^  it  is  10  ft.  below  the  road  and  similarly  the  distance  out  from 
e  must  be  1 5  ft.     Where  this  new  50  ft.  contour  meets  the  old 


Fig.  181. 


50  ft.  contour  at  Oy  is  a  point  at  the  top  of  the  slope.  Similarly 
all  of  the  new  contour  lines,  which  are  represented  on  the 
figure  by  dash  lines  are  plotted  and  their  intersections  with  the 
corresponding  contours  of  the  original  surface  give  points  of  "no 
cut"  or  "no  fill,"  or  top  of  slope  (in  excavated  portions)  and 
foot  of  slope  (in  embankment  portions).  These  lines  are  shown 
in  the  figure  by  heavy  dotted  lines.  Where  this  heavy  dotted 
line  crosses  the  road  it  marks  a  "  no  cut "  and  "  no  fill  **  line, 
i.e.,  the  road  bed  cuts  the  surface  of  the  ground.    • 


CHAPTER    XL 

MIH^  AND  MOUNTAIN  SURVEYING.* 

313.  GEIIERAL  REMAHKa  —  In  this  chapter  the  limitations 
and  ciiiriculties  met  with  in  sun^eying  a  mine  will  be  pointed  out 
and  some  of  the  instruments  and  methods  generally  used  wiU 
be  described*  As  rocky  and  precipitous  mountain  regions  are 
more  the  home  of  metal  mining  than  of  any  other  industry,  the 
special  dirticulties  of  surface  surveying  in  such  localities  will  also 
be  considered.  Lastly,  the  methods  of  establishing  the  Ixjund- 
aries  of  mining  claims  in  United  States  territory  will  be  briefly 
described. 

Two  of  the  principal  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  accurate 
mine  surveying  are  the  locating  of  the  ownership  boundaries 
underground  and  the  Ia)ing  out  of  passageways  so  as  to  connect 
with  one  another,  thereby  facilitating  the  working  of  the  mine. 
Such  i>assages  are  usually  highly  inclined  and  therefore  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  use  entirely  different  methods  from  those 
employed  in  ordinary  surveying. 

314-   DEFINlTIOlfS  OF  MimUG  TERMS,  —The  following  terms 
are  in  common  use  in  mine  surveying. 
Adit.    An    approximately    horizontal    underground    passageway 

running  from  the  surface  into  the  mine  workings  and  used 

only  for  drainage  and  ventilation. 
Apex.    The  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  undisturbed  rock  forma- 
tion which  is  included  between  the  walls  or  sides  of  the 

mineral  deposit. 
Bed,    A  stratum  in  the  earth's  crust  w^hich  has  been  formed  or 

deposited  in  an  approximately  horizontal  layer, 

*  This  chapter  was  writtcD  by  Biamey  Stevens,  M,  Sc.,  Mitiing  EngiBccf, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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Compartment.     One  of  the  smaller  passageways  of  a  large  shaft 

divided  by  timber  partitions.     Fig.  134  is  the  plan  of  a  three 

compartment  shaft. 
Connection.     A  passageway  which  is  driven  from  one  accessible 

part  of  the  mine  to  another* 
Cross-cut,     A  horizontal  passageway  across  or  approximately  at 

right  angles  to  the  strike. 
Dip.     The  inclination  of  Buy  rock  plane  to  the  horizon. 
DrifL    A  horizontal  passageway  along,  or  approximately  parallel 

to,  the  strike. 
Fault.    A  fracture  in  the  eaith*s  crust  along  which  slipping  or 

shearing  has  occurred. 
Floor.    The  bottom  of  the  passageway  or  of  a  seam  or  bed. 
Hmding.    Any  preliminary   passageway  driven   to  explore  the 

mine  or  to  facilitate  the  future  operations. 
Heave,    The  distance  between  the  two  parts  of  the  same  vein 

which  is  divided  by  a  faulty  measured  along  the  strike  of  the 

fault. 
Levels,     Horizontal  passageways  run  at  different  levels  along  the 

deposit  or  adjacent  to  it  for  working  the  mine, 
Manlwle.     A  small  ijassage  from  one  level  into  the  next  level 

above  or  below,  or  into  stopcs. 
Mill -hole,    A  passage  between  a  stope  and  a  level  through  which 

the  ore  is  conveyed. 
Outcrop.    That  portion  of  the  vein  which  is  exposed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 
Pitch,    The  direction    (in  azimuth  and  altitude)  of  the  longest 

axis  of  an  ore  body. 
Prop.     A  piece  of  timber  which  prevents  any  rock  in  the  roof  from 

falling. 
Raise,     A  passage  driven  steeply  upward  from  any  ix>rtion  of 

the  mine. 
Roof.    The  top  of  a  passageway  or  of  a  seam  or  bed. 
Room,     A  place  other  than  a  passageway  from  which  material  has 

been  extracted.    The  term  usually  refers  to  bed  deposits. 
Seam,    A  bed  of  mineral  or  a  small  vein. 
Shoot,     A  gate  used  for  drawing  off  broken  ore  from  a  stope  or 

raise.    Also  an  ore  body  within  a  vein. 
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Slopes,     Rooms  formed  by  the  excavation  of  ore  above  or  below 

a  level,  sometimes  filled  with  broken  ore  or  rock» 
Strike,    The  direction  (bearing)  of  a  horizontal  line  in  the  plane 

of  a  deposit.    The  strike  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 
SlidL    A  piece  of  timber  wedged  in  crosswise  between  the  side 

waEs  of  a  passageway, 
Thrmv.    The  vertical  distance  between  the  planes  representing 

two  parts  of  the  same  vein  which  is  divided  by  a  fault.     The 

term  is  used  only  in  regard  to  nearly  horizontal  deposits. 
Tumid,     A  horizontal  working  passageway  from  the  surface  to 

the  mine. 
Vein,     (Also  lode^   h'dge,   kady   etc)      A   mineral    body  of  the 

flattened  shape.    These  terms  are  also  applied  to  mineral 

bearing  faults. 
W<dL    The  rock  on  each  side  of  the  mineral  body*     The  upper 

wall  is  called  the  ''hanging  wall/*  and  the  lower  the*' foot 

wall/' 
Winze,     A  subsidiary  shaft  not  starting  from  the  surface, 

raifmO  INSTRUMEIfTS. 


Owing  to  the  confined  nature  and  steep  inclination  of  many 
of  the  passages  through  which  sur\Ty  lines  have  to  be  carried^ 
specially  constructed  instniments  are  necessary* 

315.  MmtNG  TRAlfSITS*  —  In  modem  mining,  all  the 
accurate  angle  measurements  are  taken  with  a  transit,  the  details 
being  filled  in  with  a  miner's  dial  or  other  light  compass  instru- 
ment. Several  forms  of  transit  are  designed  for  mining  and  moun- 
tain work*  The  essentials  are  lightness  and  adaptability  for 
measuring  accurate  anmuths  of  nearly  vertical  or  of  very  short 
sights.  A  high  power  telescope  is  more  necessary*  than  for  ordi- 
nary survejing,  as  the  small  variation  of  the  line  of  sight  means  a 
large  error  in  azimuth  when  sighting  with  high  altitudes. 

With  an  ordinary  transit  one  cannot  take  a  downward  sight 
more  steeply  inclined  than  55^  or  60*^  to  the  horizon.  For  sight- 
ing larger  angles  of  depression  various  devices  have  been  used  by 
which  telescopic  sight  may  be  taken  over  the  edge  of  the  horizontal 
circle  of  the  instrument.    This  is  commonly  done  by  attaching 
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an  auxiEary  telescope  to  the  side  or  to  the  top  of  the  ordinary 
engineers'  transit  so  that  the  ins^trumcnt  wil!  atlord  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ordinary  transit  and  also  make  it  possible  to  sight 
down  a  vertical  shaft, 

316.  Eccentric  Telescopes,  —  Fig,  132  shows  a  mining 
transit  in  which  the  auxiliary  telescope  is  attached  to  an  end  exten- 
sion of  the  horizontal  axis.  Such  an  instrument  is  known  as  a 
sid€  lekscope  iransit.  The  distance  and  direction  between  the 
centers  of  the  main  and  auxiliary  telescopes  is  called  the  eccen- 
if  icily.  In  this  case  it  is  measured  along  the  horizontal  axis- 
Fig,  133  shows  an  eccenlrk  bearing  mining  transit  which  has  an 
extra  pair  of  supports  for  the  horizontal  axis.  The  eccentricity  in 
this  case  is  also  measured  horizontally  but  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  axis*  In  the  type  of  transit  known  as  the  lop  telescope 
iransU  the  auidliary  telescope  is  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  main 
telescope.  The  eccentricity  in  this  case  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  axis  and  to  the  main  teIesco[>e. 

317.  Correction  for  Eccentricity.  ^  The  eccentricity  of  a 
mining  transit  has  to  be  allowed  for  when  either  of  the  auxiliar}^ 
attachments  is  made  use  of.  The  correction  may  be  made  by 
regarding  the  line  between  the  centers  of  the  eccentric  and  main 
telescopes  as  one  of  the  lines  of  the  traverse.  Instead  of  making  this 
correction  as  a  Unk  of  the  traverse  it  may  sometimes  be  more 
convenient  to  sight  the  auxiliary  telescope  to  an  auxiliary  point 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  station  required  to  be  observed 
as  the  center  of  the  auxiliary  telescope  does  to  the  center  of  the 
main  telesco{:)e.  It  is  also  t^ssible  to  make  a  correction  to  apply 
to  the  bearing  of  the  auxiliary  telescope  which  renders  it  the 
same  as  the  bearing  from  the  main  telescope  would  be  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  the  obser\^ation  with  it.  In  some  forms  of 
instrument  the  correction  may  be  eliminated  by  using  the  instru* 
ment  in  both  the  direct  and  reversed  positions, 

318.  Relative  Merits  of  Attactiments.  —  In  comparing  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  forms  of  attachment  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  trimsfer  the 
meridian  accurately  from  one  station  to  another,  these  stations 
being  close  together  in  plan,  and  distant  in  elevation. 

The  side  telescope  has  the  merit  of  being  easy  to  work.    Since 
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this  telescope  is  easily  detached  the  transit  need  not  be  encumbered 
with  i£  when  the  main  telescope  can  be  usedj  which  is  the  case 
in  the  majority  of  the  observations.  When  this  attachment  is 
used  the  effect  of  eccentricity  in  the  measured  azimuths  is  easily 
allowed  for*  Accuracy  may  be  obtained  by  reversing  the  instru- 
ment and  by  leveling  the  horizontal  axis  each  time  by  means  of 
the  striding  leveL  This  is  a  sensitive  spirit  level  having  two 
V-shaped  bcaringi  so  that  it  can  be  set  on  top  of  the  horizontal 
axis;  It  can  be  lifted  and  turned  end  for  end. 

The  eccentric  bearing  telescope,  though  not  so  convenient  to 
use  as  either  of  the  other  forms  of  mining  transit,  has  advantages 
for  very  accurate  work,  since  the  telescope  is  placed  symmetrically 
with  respect  to  the  horizontal  axis  and  its  supports*  It  also  has 
the  advantage  of  greater  rigidity  and  of  being  adjusted  directly, 
like  an  ordinary  transit^  instead  of  indirectly.  The  correction  for 
eccentricity  is  simple,  and  the  telescope  may  be  reversed  in  its 
horizontal  bearings  and  used  in  connection  with  a  striding  leveL 
It  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  bulky,  which  is 
objectionable  in  ordinary  work,  and  also  the  disadvantage  that 
in  a  dirty  mine  grit  is  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  horizontal 
bearings  while  the  telescope  is  bcnng  changed  from  one  set  of 
bearings  to  the  other. 

With  a  top  telescoy>c  the  instrument  cannot  be  reveised.  With 
such  a  transit  the  correction  for  eccentricity  is  only  applied  to  alti- 
tude readings.  For  rapidly  conveying  an  azimuth  where  extreme 
accuracy  is  not  paramount  this  type  of  attachment  is  useful* 

319,  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  MllfHIG  TltAHSITS.  —  It  is  assumed 
that  all  ordinary  adjustments  of  the  transit  have  been  made.  In 
addition  the  adjustment  of  the  object  slide  (Art,  77,  p.  60)  is  of 
unusual  importance,  because  often  in  mining  work  the  azimuth 
has  to  be  transferred  over  very  short  sights*  Exceptional  care 
must  be  taken  to  get  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  truly 
horizontal  and  the  line  of  sight  exactly  perpendicular  to  it. 

The  side  telescope  is  generally  adjusted  by  first  ftiaking  the 
line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope  tube.  This  is 
done  by  the  cross-hair  adjustment  and  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  fixed 
wyes  in  which  the  tube  is  rotated;  it  is  the  same  adjustment  as 
for  the  level,  Art.  121,  p.  89.    It  is  assumed  that  the  instrument 
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maker  has  made  the  optical  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lube, 

but  the  accuracy  of  this  should  be  tested* 

Secondly,  the  line  of  sight  is  made  parallel  to  that  of  the  main 
telescope.  It  is  first  brought  into  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the 
vertical  ])lane  of  the  main  telesco[>e  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
screws  on  the  vertical  trivet  plate  of  the  side  telescope,  the  sight  of 
each  telescope  being  taken  to  the  same  very  distant  object.  If  it 
is  not  convenient  to  sight  on  a  distant  object,  a  piece  of  paper 
with  two  vertical  marks  connected  by  a  horizontal  Une  may  be 
used,  the  distance  between  the  marks  being  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  telescopes*  This  piece  of  paper  should  be  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  sight  and  not  too  near  the  instrument.  The 
vertical  cross-hair  of  the  main  telescope  is  sighted  at  one  point  by 
means  of  the  clamp  and  tangent  screw  of  the  plates  and  then  the 
vertical  cross-hair  of  the  side  telescope  is  sighted  at  the  other  point 
by  means  of  the  trivet  plate  adjustment  on  the  side  telescope. 

The  side  telescope  and  main  telescope  are  then  brought  inlo 
the  same  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  plane  as  follows:  — 
the  horizontal  cross-hair  of  the  main  telescope  is  sighted  at  some 
point,  preferably  a  distant  one;  then  the  horizontal  cross-hair  of 
the  side  telescope  is  sighted  at  the  same  i>oint  by  means  of  the 
tangent  screws  on  the  side  telescope. 

As  the  adjustment  of  the  side  telescope  is  not  direct,  but  is  made 
by  comparison  with  the  central  telescopCj  the  instrument  should 
be  reversed  when  accurate  observations  are  required.  This  also 
eliminates  the  correction  for  azimuth  due  to  eccentricity. 

The  striding  level  should  be  used  in  both  of  its  positions;  i.e., 
wdth  the  main  telescope  direct  the  striding  level  is  used  in  both 
positions  and  two  azimuths  are  read,  and  with  the  telescope 
inverted  the  striding  level  is  again  used  in  both  positions  and  two 
more  azimuths  are  read.  The  mean  of  the  tw^o  readings  of  each 
pair  ^%^es  two  mean  lines  of  sight  which  are  symmetrically  related 
to  the  vcrlical  jilane  passing  through  the  two  station  ]>oints  and 
the  correct  azimuth  reading  is  therefore  the  mean  of  these  two 
azimuths.  There  is  a  small  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  mean 
of  the  altitude  readings  but  this  is  not  usually  of  any  importance. 

The  top  telcscoj>e  is  adjusted  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  side  telescope* 
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In  the  eccentric  bearing  tele  scope  no  extra  adjustment  is  neces* 
sary  other  than  that  of  I  he  bearings  of  the  horizontal  axis  when 
the  telescope  is  used  in  the  eccentric  position.  This  is  done  ^nth 
the  striding  level,  which  is  also  used  in  taking  accurate  sights,  the 
telescope  being  reversed  by  UMng  out  of  the  horizontal  bearings 
and  turning  the  horizontal  axis  end  for  end.  As  no  attempt  is 
made  to  adjust  the  two  jjairs  of  horizontal  bearings  to  be  abso- 
lutely parallel,  the  foresight  and  backsight  in  ordinary  work 
should  both  be  taken  with  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  same  pair  of 
bearings- 

320.  IlTTERCHAKGEABLE  SIDE  AUD  TOP  TELESCOPE*^ 
Some  instruments  are  made  with  an  interchangeable  telescope 
which  can  be  attached  at  either  the  lop  or  the  side  of  the  main  tele- 
scope,  according  to  whether  horizontal  or  vertical  angles  are  being 
measured.  In  such  an  instrument  no  correction  for  eccentricity 
of  the  auxiliary  telescope  is  necessary,  and  it  is  arranged  so  as 
not  to  require  readjustment  when  changed  from  side  to  top  or 
vice  versa. 

321.  COMBmED  SOLAR  ATTACHMEIfT  AITD  TOP  TELESCOPE- 
—  A  special  top  telescope  is  sometimes  made  to  do  the  duty  of 
a  solar  attachment;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  better 
meridian  determinations  can  be  made  by  direct,  single  obser- 
vations with  the  main  telescope,  and  the  surveyor  is  advised  not 
to  get  any  such  complex  attachment  for  mininj^  work, 

322.  USE  OF  THE  Ordinary  Trahsit  in  Mining  Sur- 
veying, —  Where  a  special  attachment  is  not  to  be  oblatnedj 
or  when  the  auxiliary  telescope  is  too  small  for  accurate  work, 
the  ordinar)'  transit  can  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result  as  an  eccentric  telescope  instrument 
(Art.  3i6),  The  instrument,  firmly  screwed  on  to  the  tripod,  is 
inclined  over  the  shaft  at  an  angle  just  sufficient  for  the  line  of 
sight  to  clear  the  horizontal  plate*  It  is  then  braced  in  position 
by  such  rigid  supports  as  the  circumstances  afford,  and  the  head 
of  the  instrument  is  rotated  so  that  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope becomes  truly  horizontal,  as  determined  by  a  striding  level, 
while  the  telescope  is  sighting  in  the  desired  azimuth.  One  or 
more  station  points  are  then  set  out  down  the  mine  and  one  each 
way  on  the  surface,  all  in  the  same  azimuth,  and  these  are  respec- 
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A  mounted  compass  is  more  accurate  than  one  simply  held  in 
the  hand>  but  any  hand  compass  may  always  be  mounted  when 
the  conditions  permit.  Perhaps  the  best  form  of  compass  for 
details  and  reconnoissance  work  is  the  Brunton  mining  dial. 
The  observer  looks  dowii  on  this  instrument  and  the  line  of  sight 
is  reflected  upward  toward  him  by  a  hinged  mirror  so  that  the 
object  and  the  compass  box  are  seen  simultaneously.  A  clinom- 
eter is  attached  J  which  is  suitable  either  for  measuring  dips  or 
sighdng  inclinations, 

324.  Magnetic  surveying-  —  Ore  of  a  magnetic  nature  has 
often  been  discovered  by  local  variations  of  the  compass  needle 
and  by  the  dipping  ncedlcj  a  special  self-plumbing  form  of  which 
is  made  for  the  use  of  miners.  More  accurate  methods  have 
been  devised  by  SwcxUsh  engineers  who  make  charts  of  magnetic 
intensities. 

The  latter  methwl  depends  in  principle  on  the  measurement  of 
the  horizontal  and  %^enical  comjxments  of  magnetic  intensity- 
The  horizontal  intensity  is  found  by  noting  the  angle  which  a 
horizontal  compass  needle  is  deflected  by  the  inlrocJuction  of  a 
magnet  placed  m  the  swinging  yjhine  of  the  compass  needle  and 
a  fixed  distance  from  it  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  ]x>sition  of 
real  of  the  needle  before  the  magnet  is  introduced.  This  is  com- 
pared with  the  deflection  produced  by  the  magnet  alone  when 
there  is  no  ore  body  affecting  the  needle*  The  vertical  intensity  is 
found  by  the  deflection  of  a  needle  swinging  in  a  vertical  magnetic 
east  and  west  plane.  The  deflection  is  against  a  gravity  righting 
moment ^  the  needle  being  previously  weighted  so  as  to  balance 
the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

More  detail  may  be  obtained  by  rendering  both  the  compass 
and  dipping  needle  astatic,  i,e,,  by  placing  them  in  a  framework 
about  which  permanent  magnets  are  fixed  so  as  to  just  neutralize 
the  ordinary  magnetism  of  the  earth*  The  lines  of  force  due 
simply  to  the  magnetic  ore  body  may  then  be  mapped  together 
with  the  intensities  of  these  forces  as  determined  by  the  principles 
pre\iously  cited.  We  may  generally  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  ore  iKxly  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  magnetic 
tines  of  force.  As  we  probably  also  have  some  general  notion  of 
the  strike  and  dip  of  the  ore  shoots  it  will  be  possible  in  many 
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cases  to  determine  approximately  the  position  of  the  ore  body  even 
though  it  is  covered  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  above  methods  may  be  used  in  a  limited  way  underground. 
Sometimes  an  artitidal  ore  body  made  of  a  large  permanent  mag- 
net is  used  for  determining  the  length  and  direction  of  a  required 
connection  where  traversing  is  not  entirely  to  be  relied  upon. 


UlTDERGROOlfD  SURVEYIIfG. 


325.  Traksferring  a  Meridian  into  a  Mine  by  use 
OF  THE  Transit.  —  Only  a  moment's  thought  wii[  con%iiice 
the  student  thai  some  diiBcuUy  must  be  experienced  in  accu- 
rately transferring  the  meridian  to  ihe  bottom  of  a  narrow 
shaft  several  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  ordinary  method  of 
transferring  a  meridian  into  a  mine  is  to  set  up  the  transit  at  a 
station  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  and,  aflcr  taking  a  back- 
sight on  the  previous  station  on  the  surface,  to  take  a  foresight 
down  the  shaft,  the  line  of  sight  being  made  as  much  inclined 
to  the  vertical  as  possible.  Ha\nng  ascertained  the  intervening 
distance,  the  transit  is  set  up  at  the  bottom  station,  a  backsight 
taken  on  the  lop  station,  and  the  survey  then  carried  into  ihe  gal- 
leries of  the  mine.  The  top  and  bottom  stations  are  not  always 
the  surface  and  bottom  of  the  shaft,  although  for  simplicity  they 
may  be  referred  to  as  such  in  thi^  chapter. 

In  sighting  from  both  ends  of  the  same  highly  inelined  line  it 
mil  be  found  that  errors  of  meridian  due  lo  the  line  of  sight  not 
being  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis  are  eliminaled  if  the 
readings  are  made  with  the  telescope  in  the  same  position  at 
both  sights,  whereas  errors  of  meridian  due  to  the  horizontal  axis 
not  being  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  are  chminaled  if  the 
readings  are  made  with  the  telescope  direct  when  at  the  top  and 
reversed  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  vice  versa.  Obvi- 
ously both  are  ehminaled  when  the  direct  and  reversed  |x>sition 
are  used  at  both  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  the  mean 
readings  taken  in  each  case. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  sight  up  a  shaft  on  account  of  its 
being  loo  wet^  two  or  more  points  can  be  set  in  line  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  shaft  by  means  of  the  instrument  when  at  the  top,  and 
these  will  delennine  a  line  of  known  azimuth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft. 

The  great  importance  of  having  the  horizxjntal  axis  truly 
horizontal  should  not  be  overlooked  and  elimination  of  the 
errors  by  reversing  and  taking  mean  readings  should  not  be 
relied  upon  without  the  aid  of  the  sensitive  striding  level  which 
also  ehminates  any  error  due  to  the  vertical  axis  not  being  truly 
vertical. 

In  some  cases  a  wire  is  stretched  horizontally  across  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  as  far  back  into  the  workings  as 
possible,  the  wire  being  carefully  aligned  by  the  instrument 
at  the  lop.  This  method  may  admit  of  even  more  accuracy 
than  that  of  taking  a  backsight  to  the  surface  from  a  station 
established  Ln  the  Ixjltom  of  the  mine.  Errors  due  to  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  horizontal  axis  are  not  important  w^hen  this 
method  is  used  for  a  vertical  shaft,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
also  useful  in  cases  where  a  sensitive  striding  level  is  not  to  be 
had.  The  effect  of  a  slight  inclination  of  the  horizontal  axis  is 
^mply  to  shift  the  line  slightly  to  one  side  but  parallel  to  the 
true  position. 

When  no  extra  telescope  or  eccentric  bearings  are  to  be  had, 
an  ordinary  transit  with  a  prismatic  eyepiece  attached  may  be 
used  to  drop  the  meridian  down  a  vertical  or  highly  inclined 
shaft,  provided  it  is  not  so  wet  as  to  prevent  sighting  upward 
from  below.  To  accomplish  this  a  thin  wire  is  stretched  hori- 
zontally across  the  top  of  the  shaft  at  a  known  azimuth;  the 
wire  should  be  prolonged  one  or  both  ways  in  order  to  give 
a  good  base-line.  Two  points  may  be  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft  if  preferred.  The  transit  is  then  set  up  on  the  bottom 
and  it  is  brought  by  trial  into  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the 
wire.  The  striding  level  is  used  in  both  positions  and  the  transit 
is  used  in  both  the  direct  and  reversed  positions  to  eliminate 
errors- 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  mining  and  mountain  work  slight  errors 
of  altitude  measurements  occur  in  sighting  up  steep  inclines 
owing  to  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  but  this  is  so  slight 
as  not  to  affect  the  transfer  of  the  meridian  at  all* 
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326.   Plumbihg  the  keridiah  dowh  a  Shaft.  —  To 

the  mine  suneyor  the  plumb-line  is  an  i  strument  of  precision, 
excelling  even  the  transit,  and  under  most  conditions,  the  work 
of  transferring  the  meridian  down  a  mine  can  be  accomplished 
more  accurately  by  means  of  the  [dumb-line  than  by  any  other 
method  accessible  to  the  sur\-eyor. 

The  metho^.!  usuaUy  followed  is  to  suspend  two  bobs  from  the 
staging  above  the  mine  so  that  a  horizontal  line  in  their  plane  can 
be  sighted  both  from  above  and  from  below.  The  transit  is 
set  up  both  above  and  below  on  this  line  and  thus  an  azimuth 
connection  is  estaMished  between  the  surface  and  the  workings. 
S^^metimes  a  much  longer  base-line  than  can  be  directly  sighted 
can  be  obta'neii  by  plumbing  down  at  the  comers  of  a  shaft  as 
shown  in  Fig.  134.     Points  A  and  B  have  been  plumbed  down 

and,  by  the  triangulation  method 
there  indicated,  a  connection  with 
the  underground  traverse  can  be 
estal  lished.  In  this  triangle  the 
angles  should  be  chosen  so  as 
to  give  a  minimum  error  to  the 
meridian.  All  kinds  of  drafts  in 
the  shaft  should  be  avoided  dur- 
ing the  alignment  at  the  bottom. 
Xo  cages  or  skips  should  be  run 
Fig.  134.  TRiwr.  i .\ri\G  vr  thk  ^^^^  drafts  from  the  passages 
BorroM  of  shafi.  leading  to  the  shaft  may  have  to 

be  damped  with  sheets  of  canvas. 
Xo  lateral  streams  of  water  should  impinge  on  the  plumb-lines;  in 
fact  it  is  desirable  that  no  water  at  all  should  drop  in  their  vicinity. 
The  best  i)luml)-line  for  this  work  is  one  made  of  wire.  An- 
nealed copper  wire  is  most  llexible,  but  soft  steel  or  piano  wire 
being  thinner  will  be  less  atTected  by  drafts  and  will  also  stretch 
less.  The  plumb- bob  should  not  weigh  less  than  five  pounds 
and  should  be  heavier  for  a  deep  :  h  ift.  A  good  working  weight 
is  one-third  of  the  load  at  which  the  wire  will  break. 

The  i)lumb-bob  is  hung  in  a  bucket  or  a  barrel  of  viscous 
liquid  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  standstill  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.    The  shape  of  the  plumb- bob  is  of  importance  in  this  respect 
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Fig,  ISB.  Type 
OF  Plttmb  Bob 
Vefb  in  PlumB' 

IKO        MEklDIAN 

Down  a  SfiArr. 


and  ihe  form  shown  in  Fig,  135  is  a  good  one, 
since  it  prevents  rotary  as  well  as  lateral  oscilla- 
tions. It  should  hang  near  the  top  of  the  ves- 
sel as  the  wire  will  be  in  a  high  state  of  tension 
and  will  stretch  considerably,  A  mark  should 
also  be  made  on  the  wire  showing  how  far  the 
bob  is  above  the  bottom  of  the  vcsseh 

The  liquid  must  be  a  true  one  (not  a  mud 
or  slime)  and  it  must  be  neither  too  limpid  nor 
too  viscous;  for  in  the  former  case  it  will  not  stop 
the  oscillations  within  a  reasonable  period,  and 
in  the  latter  the  bob  may  not  reach  the  cen- 
tral position  quickly  enough.  The  amplitude 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  plumb-bob  decreases  in 
a  fi?£ed  ratio  with  equal  increments  of  time,  and 
the  viscosity  of  the  fluid  should  be  such  as  to 
make  each  oscillation,  say,  about  one-quarter 
of  the  preceding.  The  ratio  of  decrease  during  equal  incre- 
ments of  time  is  nearly  independent  of  the  length  of  the  plumb-line 
and  of  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  if  the  resistance  is  purely 
viscous.  This  law  makes  it  iK>ssible  to  select  the  fluid  above 
ground p  with  the  aid  of  a  short  length  of  wire  attached  to  the 
bob;  it  applies  only  when  the  bob  swings  through  a  very  small 
arc  so  that  the  resistance  is  wholly  viscous*  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  period  of  oscillation  varies  roughly  as  the  square  root  of 
the  length  of  the  plumb-line,  the  same  as  for  a  pendulum  swing- 
ing in  air. 

Sometimes  it  seems  impossible  to  stop  all  oscillation  of  the 
pendulum.  This  may  be  on  account  of  the  wabbling  of  the 
vertical  currents  of  air  in  the  shaft.  Perfect  rest  however  is  not 
necessary.  The  telescope  may  be  directed  at  a  mean  position 
by  placing  a  graduated  scale  immediately  behind  the  wire  and 
taking  readings  on  it  through  the  telescope  when  the  wire  reaches 
the  limits  of  its  oscillation. 

If  the  shaft  is  wet  the  vessel  should  be  covered  with  a  sloping 
lid  having  a  hole  in  it  of  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  so  that  the 
wire  can  s^^ing  freely.  In  order  to  obtain  as  long  a  base-line  as 
possible  the  wire  should  be  hung  as  near  to  the  casing  of  the  shaft 
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as  is  consistent  with  the  precaution  that  it  shall  be  perfectly 

plumb.  It  should  be  carefully  examined  along  aO  its  length  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  no  obstacles  to  interfere  with  it.  In 
some  cases  \l  may  be  sufficient  to  pass  a  lighted  candle  around 
the  wire  at  the  bottom  and  observe  any  obstacles  by  sighting 
from  the  top.  The  distance  between  the  wires  at  the  bottom 
and  top  of  the  shaft  should  always  be  measured  and  compared, 
as  this  gives  the  best  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  plumbing  opera- 
lion.  If  four  line:^,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  shaft,  are  hung 
instead  of  two  an  accurate  check  or  measure  of  the  errors  is 
possible. 

When  once  the  |>Iumb-lines  are  hung  the  meridian  may  be 
transferred  to  all  the  levels  of  the  mine  once  and  for  all  time, 
so  that  a  little  extra  precaution  and  time  given  to  this  operation^ 
are  worth  while.  The  surveyor  should  always  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  plumbing  the  meridian  down  the  mine  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  I  he  [)oints  themselves,  because  an  error  due  to  an  incorrect 
direction  of  the  meridian  may  be  multiplied  many  hundreds  of 
times  in  carrying  the  traverse  through  the  mine  (Art*  348,  p-  317)* 

327.  TRANSFERRING  A  MERIDIAN  INTO  A  MINE  WHEN 
THERB  ARE  TWO  SHAFTS.  —  The  above  methods  presuppose 
that  the  mine  has  so  far  been  opened  only  by  one  shaft.  If 
there  is  a  second  shaft  or  an  adit,  it  is,  of  course,  only  necessary 
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to  plumb  or  otherwise  transfer  the  i>osilion  down  each  shaft;  the 
computed  distance  between  these  points  then  becomes  a  base^ 
line  of  substantial  length.    In  Fig.  136  the  traverse  ABCD  is  run 
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out  on  the  surface  to  connect  the  two  shafts  at  A  and  D,    The 

points  A  and  D  arc  plumbed  down  the  shafts  and  the  correspond- 
ing points  A'  and  D*  established  at  the  bottom.  An  underground 
traverse  A*G*F*ED*  15  then  run  out-  In  the  surface  tra%'erse 
the  length  and  a^^imuth  of  AD  and  in  the  underground  traverse 
the  length  and  axiniuLh  oi  A^D*  are  missing.  The  horizontal 
length  and  azimuth  of  each  of  these  lines  can  be  determined  from 
their  respective  traverses  as  explained  in  Art*  397,  p.  366.  The  sur- 
face traverse  is  referred  to  the  true  meridian,  anfl,  since  nothing  is 
yet  known  in  regard  to  the  direcdon  of  the  meridian  in  the  mine, 
the  underground  traverse  is  referred  to  an  assumed  meridian, 
The  true  azimuth  of  A*D*  is  the  same  as  the  azimuth  of  AD^  pro- 
vided the  plumbing  down  the  shaft  has  been  accurately  done. 
The  difference  between  the  true  and  assumed  azimuths  of  .4 'i?'  is 
a  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  azimuths  of  all  of  the  lines  of  this 
underground  traverse. 

328-  Underground  Traverses.  —  Surveying  in  a  mine  is 
necessarily  a  process  of  traversing,  for  only  the  working  passages 
are  available  for  lines  of  survey.  The  tine  of  traverse  is  not  always 
in  the  center  of  the  passage  but  is  often  varied  from  it  in  order 
that  the  longest  possible  sight  may  be  taken.  In  the  tortuous 
passages  of  a  mine  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  take  very  short 
sights  on  the  main  traverse  and  since  the  azimuth  is  transferred  to 
distant  comiections  through  these  short  lines  great  care  should  be 
exercised;  and  instrumental  errors  should  be  eliminated  by  revers- 
ing the  telescope  and  using  the  mean  of  the  two  results.  The 
positions  of  the  walls  of  the  passages  are  noted  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds and  are  sketched  in  approximately  on  the  plot*  After  the 
main  traverses  have  been  run,  the  surface  boundaries^  if  touched > 
may  be  accurately  established  underground  and  the  slopes  and 
working  places  surveyed  by  more  convenient  and  less  accurate 
methods,  from  the  stations  already  established. 

It  is  often  very  convenient  in  underground  work  to  take  the 
azimuth  from  an  estimated  general  direction  (or  strike)  of  the  vein; 
for  the  direction  of  the  meridian  is  of  no  importance  in  the  actual 
working  of  a  mine,  while  the  direction  of  most  of  the  passages  will 
usually  vary  only  a  few  degrees  from  the  strike,  and  thus  all  trav- 
erse calculations  are  simplified. 
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A  speedy  and  coavenient  manner  of  running  an  underground 
traverse  is  :o  use  three  tripods  having  leveling  heads  and  centering 
plates  like  those  of  the  transit.  The  transit  fits  on.  to  any  of 
these  heads  and  while  it  is  attached  to  one  of  them  the  other  two 
are  surmounted  by  liimp  targets  in  which  the  sighting  center  has 
exactly  the  same  position  as  the  sighting  center  of  the  transit 
would  have  if  set  on  the  same  tripod.  These  tripods  are  placed 
^•ertically  over  or  under  the  stations  and  the  tran^^t  is  attached  to 
the  middle  one.  WTien  the  transit  head  is  mo^-ed  from  the  middle 
to  the  foremost  tripod  a  tar^t  takes  its  former  place  and  the 
hindmost  tripod  is  brought  ahead  of  the  trani^t  and  set  up  on 
the  now  tonvani  station.  The  lamp  behind  the  plumb-target  or 
plumb-line  should  give  a  diffused  illumination  of  considerable 
area  so  that  it  may  be  easily  found  with  the  telescope  and  so  that 
it  may  render  the  ca^ss-hairs  of  the  telescope  plainly  Wsible.  In 
cases  whea*  the  illumination  of  the  object  is  such  that  the  hairs 
cannot  l>e  distinguished,  a  light  is  thrown  obliquely  into  the 
teIesco{x*  tulx*  in  tn?nt  of  the  hairs,  preferably  by  a  tube  reflector 
i^Fig.  i^j;)  in  fa>nt  of  the  object  glass. 

S<>motimcs  a  brass  lam[>  with  a  small  central  flame,  called  a 
f*iun:m,:-^K:n:^^  i<  >ii>:vnd^\i  in  place  of  a  plumb-line  and  the 
tUimo  is  sii:!iud  a:,  bu:  this  is  too  small  a  target  for  quick  work 
anil  tho  <ur\\  yor  may  al><>  mistake  other  lights,  such  as  miner's 
lamps  or  candles,  for  it  when  sighting  through  the  telescope. 

329.  Establishing  Station  Points.  —  The  station  point  is 
established  either  on  the  tkx>r  or  on  the  roof,  according  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  mine;  the  chief  object  sought  is 
^x^rmanence  of  ^x^sition  rather  than  convenience  in  getting  at 
the  }x>int  for  future  use,  which  is  of  secondary*  importance.  The 
station  point,  however,  should  l>e  so  placed  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  set  the  instrument  either  over  or  under  it.  In  a  vein 
mine  a  iimlx?r  in  the  roof,  esjxx-ially  a  stull,  is  often  more  per- 
manent than  the  floor  or  rock  roof,  but  any  timber  is  likely  to 
\)C  moved  by  the  miners.  The  hanging  wall  is  a  good  place  for 
the  station,  but  if  the  inclination  is  small,  and  the  roof  liable  to 
cave,  as  in  a  coal  vein,  the  foot  wall  or  floor  is  l)est. 

To  establish  a  station,  get  a  miner  to  make  a  drill-hole  about 
six  inches  deep,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
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May  17,  1906. 
Party :  Keene,  Chase,  Hoi  brook. 

To  top  of  air  shaft  extending 
to  idt  level ;  C.  of  S,  edge 
of  air  shaft,  4'  x  4'.    Sta.  2. 

To  Sta.  1 01  at  ist  level. 
Line  runs  3'  from  S.  side 
and  4.5'  from  fV.  side  of 
shaft ;  shaft  8'  X  8'. 

To  Sta.  102  in  ist  level. 

To  Sta.  201  in  2nd  level. 

To  top  of  center  of  raise  ex- 
tending to  2nd  level,  raise 
4'  X  4'.     Sta.  107. 

To  Sta.  103  in  1st  level. 

To  Sta.  104  in  ist  level. 

To  Sta.  105  at  foot  of  S. 
side  of  air  shaft  extending 
to  surface. 

To  top  of  air  shaft,  Sta.  2. 

To  Si  a.  106  at  breast  of  ist 
level. 

To  Sta.  301  in  3rd  level. 

To  Sta.  202  in  2nd  level. 

To  Sta.  205  in  2nd  level. 

To  C.  of  raise  extending  to 
1st  and  3rd  levels,  4'  x  4' 
Sta.  208. 

To  Sta.  203  in  2nd  level. 

To  Sla.  204  at  breast  of  2nd 

level. 
To  Sta.  107. 

To  Sta.  206  in  2nd  level. 
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S.  side  and  4'  from  /f  side. 
Shaft  8'  >-  8'. 
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rock.  Cut  a  wooden  plug  to  fit  this  hole  tightly  when  ham- 
mered in  dry,  and  do  not  let  any  more  of  the  plug  project  than  is 
necessary.  Small  sicrew  eyes  make  good  roof  station  points 
from  which  to  suspend  the  plumb-line,  but  where  the  traverse 
lines  are  short  a  finishing  nail  bent  to  a  sharp  angle  is  better  as  the 
plumb-line  will  then  always  hang  in  exactly  the  same  position. 

330.  Underground  Measurements.  —  For  measuring  between 
stations  a  hundred-foot  steel  ribton  tape,  divided  to  hundredths 
of  a  foot,  is  used;  but  for  long  straight  tunnels  and  shaft  work  a 
longer  steel  wire  tape  is  more  convenient.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  cars  run  over  the  tape  as  this  will  invariably 
snap  it.  Some  mine  waters  are  also  very  severe  on  tapes  and  it 
is  often  impossible  to  keep  them  dry. 

331.  Notes  of  a  Mine  Traverse.  —  As  a  rule  the  notes  of  mine 
surveys  are  kept  in  the  form  of  sketches,  especially  the  details, 
such  as  the  location  and  extent  hi  the  slopes.  These  details  are 
plotted  on  to  the  skeleton  survey  which  is  simply  a  traverse,  the 
notes  for  which  may  be  kept  as  shown  on  pp.  3Q2a-b. 

The  different  station  points  of  this  sur\'ey  are  numbered  for 
identitication  only,  their  numbers  Ijcaring  no  relation  to  the 
distances  between  them.  For  convenience  the  stations  on  the 
first  level  are  numbered  loij  102,  etc.;  on  the  second  level  201, 
202,  and  so  on.  In  larger  and  more  complex  mines  the  system 
of  numbering  and  lettering  stations  is  carried  out  still  farther. 

332.  Plotting  a  Mine  Traverse-  —  This  survey  can  be  plotted 
by  computing  throe  sets  of  coordinates  which  give  all  the  data 
needed  for.  showing  the  mine  in  plan,  longitudinal  section,  and 
transverse  section.  If  the  three  coordinate  planes  are  the  men- 
dian  plane,  the  east  and  west  plane,  and  the  horizontal  plane,  then 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  distances  from  each  slope  measure- 
ment are  first  obtained  by  multiplying  the  measured  distance  by 
tl^e  sine  and  the  cosine  respectively  of  their  vertical  angles.  The 
vertical  distance  is  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  two 
points.  From  the  horizontal  projection  and  the  azimuth,  or 
bearing,  the  latitude  and  departure  of  the  course  can  be  computed 
as  usual  (Art,  384,  p.  352)^  A  plot  of  these  notes  will  be  seen  in 
Fig,  137. 

It  is  assumed  in  plotting  these  notes  that  all  the  transit  lines 
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in  the  galleries  run  2  ft,  below  the  roof  and  in  the  center  of  the 
galleries,  which  are  6  ft,  high  and  4  ft.  wide;  conditions  which 
are  more  uniform  than  would  occur  in  actual  practice.  The 
measurements  which  locate  the  walls  of  the  galleries  have  been 
purposely  omitted  from  the  foregoing  notes  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity. 

If  it  is  desired  to  substitute  for  the  meridian  plane  a  vertical 
plane  through  the  strike  and  for  the  east  and  west  plane  one 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  strike,  then  all  of  the  true  bearings 
or  azimuths  must  be  corrected  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  strike- 
After  these  bearings  have  been  corrected  the  three  coordinates 
are  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  described  above.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  latter  method  is  that  the  levels  are  shown  in  their 
full  length  in  the  longitudinal  section  and  the  shaft  is  shown  in 
its  true  length  in  the  transverse  section, 

333'  UNDERGROmrD  LEVELING,  —  The  drainage  of  a  mine 
is  usually  toward  the  shaft  (Fig.  137),  and  the  grade  of  the 
levels  is  such  as  will  make  the  tractive  force  of  a  full  car  going 
towards  the  shaft  equal  to  the  pull  required  to  move  an  empty 
car  in  the  opix)site  direction.  WTien  connections^  other  than  ver- 
tical  ones,  ha%T  to  be  made  the  grades  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. In  this  work  an  ordinary  surveyor's  level  is  generally 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  short  leveling  rod,  Onlinarily  this 
rod  is  five  or  six  feet  long,  but  may  be  shorter  for  use  in  small 
coal  seams, 

334.  MINE  Maps  anp  Charts.  —  The  galleries  of  a  mine 
are  often  so  nearly  over  one  another  that  confusion  is  liable  to 
arise  in  charting,  unless  some  special  means  of  identifying  themJ 
is  employed.  As  these  galleries  or  working  passages  appertain 
to  definite  levels  or  strata,  a  different  color  may  be  assigned  to 
each  level  or  stratum  and  adhered  to  throughout.  The  lines  of 
survey  are  in  a  colored  ink  and  the  passages  or  workings  are  of  ,a 
faint  tint  of  the  same  color.  These  colors  can  also  be  adhered 
to  on  the  elevations,  of  which  there  are  usually  two,  one  along  the 
strike  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it.     (See  Fig.  137,) 

Some  surveyors  use  large-scale  plots  and  simply  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stations  on  them,  so  that  %vhen  a  course  has  to  be  set 
out  its  distance  and  direction  can  be  scaled  directly  from  the  map. 
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Another  method  is  to  use  a  small  scale  map  and  mark  on  it, 
in  figures,  the  exact  coordinates  of  every  station  point.  The 
origin,  or  point  of  reference,  is  usually  the  plumb-line  of  the 
shaft  J  and  the  two  vertical  planes  of  reference  may  conveniently 
be  taken  through  the  estimated  general  strike  and  dip  of  the  vein. 
The  true  course  of  the  survey  lines  may  also  be  marked  and  all 
the  exact  data  can  be  clearly  kept  in  a  minimum  space. 

The  progress  of  work  in  the  stopes  or  rooms  of  the  mine  is 
generally  represented  on  different  plans  from  those  used  to  show 
the  main  headings.  These  working  plots  may  be  either  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  parallel  to  the  vein  or  seam.  In  any  case,  the 
thickness  of  the  deposit  is  recorded  at  frequent  intervals  together 
with  other  particulars^  such  as  thickness  of  waste  or  value  of  ore. 
(See  Fig.  i4oaO  These  thicknesses  are  all  measured  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  working  plan,  so  that  when  multiplied 
by  the  area  on  the  plot,  the  cubic  capacity  of  any  section  is 
obtained*  Where  the  ore  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  not  con- 
forming particularly  to  any  one  plane,  the  above  system  does  not 
apply  and  some  other  method  must  be  devised  by  the  surveyor. 

The  best  way  of  estimating  amounts  not  mined  is  to  sketch 
their  probable  extent  on  such  a  chart  from  the  data  available  and 
to  make  use  of  the  area  and  thickness  method  as  suggested  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  Ground  explored  by  boreholes  but  not 
opened  by  headings  may  be  best  shown  by  plotting  in  plan  ihe 
positions  of  both  of  the  walls,  where  struck  in  the  boreholes, 
marking  the  elevations  in  figures  on  the  plan.  Contours  may 
then  be  sketched  in  colors,  and  a  %^cry  good  idea  of  the  shajx^  and 
trend  of  the  ore  tjody  obtained,  and  the  quantities  of  ore  may 
also  be  calculated  therefrom,  {See  Computation  of  Volume, 
Chapter  XITO 

3J5-  Laying  out  MmiifG  work,  —  Drifts  or  cross-cuts  are 
laid  out  by  putting  in  two  nails  or  hooks  in  the  roof,  not  too 
near  together,  from  which  the  miner  can  hang  two  plumb-lines 
and  sight  the  center  of  the  heading  he  is  to  run* 

Vertical  shafts  are  carefully  plumbed  on  the  inside  of  the 
frames,  and  frame  by  frame,  as  these  are  put  in.  It  is  best  to 
hang  the  plumb-line  from  several  frames  above  the  bottom  one, 
as  these  upper  ones  are  more  likely  to  have  ceased  to  move. 
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Hang  the  I:ne  Jir.  e\-on  fraction  of  an  inch  each  way  from  the  true 
^x^itiv"»n  of  tho  corr.ers  and  note  any  accidental  variation  in  the 
1ju>:  frartic  M.t.  >o  that  in  future  work,  if  it  is  desired  to  hang  the 
plumb-linc  frv^m  this  frame,  its  error  of  position  can  be  allowed 
for.  The  viin'.ensions  of  a  shaft  or  drift  are  given  either  "in 
the  clear/*  meaning:  net  measurements  inside  all  timbers,  or 
*'over  aiu*'  meaninit  itrv^ss  measurement  outside  all  timber  and 

336.  UNDERGROUHD  SURVKYIHG  PROBLEMS.  —  In  the  prac- 
liiv  of  mine  suneyinit.  prv^blems  are  constantly  arising  which 
lax  the  atv;a:y  an*.:  ingenuity  of  the  sur\-eyor,  although  the  actual 
Si^lution  of  most  of  them  is  quite  simple.  A  few  of  the  common 
pr\>blems  met  with  in  such  work  are  given  below. 

336a,  To  Find  an  Ore  Shoot  by  Driving  a  Level. — The  pitch 
iHMng  ijiven  bv  its  altitude  and  azimuth,  this  senses  as  a  course 
fn>m  anv  |xMn:  on  the  ore  shoot  whose  coordinates  are  known. 
The  ditlen^nce  in  elevation  between  this  point  and  that  of  the 
level  to  Iv  driven  is  divivii\l  by  the  sine  of  the  altitude  (or  vertical 
angle "^  of  the  im^  shix^t,  which  givt^  the  slope  distance  along  the  ore 
shiH^i.  riio  horizontal  cvvrvhnates  of  the  jx^nt  where  the  level 
will  intersect  the  ore  shvvt  m.iy  then  be  calculated. 

337.  Vertical  Angle  Correction 
for  Eccentricity  of  the  Top  Tele- 
scope. —  As  has  been  staled  in  Art. 
;i7,  all  vertical  angles  taken  by 
means  oi  the  top  telescope  must  be 
corrects!  for  the  eccentricity  of  this 
a::achnient.  In  Fig.  138  the  vertical 
anv:le  has  been  taken  to  a  j)oint  C  in 
the  bottom  of  a  shaft.  The  distance 
.Ic'  was  niea>iire<l,  .4  being  the  hori- 
zontal axis  of  the  main  telescope. 
Since  the  transit  is  set  up  over  a  sur- 
face station  at  K.  the  distances  de- 
.Mred  are  DC  and  AD.  IIB  and 
//'.4  are  both  horizontal, 


then  r 


r  -  ACB  =  V  -  V 
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where  V  is  the  angle  as  measured  by  the  top  telescope,  v  is  the 
angular  correction  for  eccentricity,  and  F'  is  the  corrected  angle, 

^.         ,  AB        Distance  between  telescopes  ' 

Since  sin  v  =  ——*  =^ ;z- ■ p-*— 

AC  Distance  measured 

we  may  easily  construct  a  tabic  giving  the  value  of  v  for  any 
measured  distance. 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  components  oi  AC  are  then 

AD  -  i4Csin  V  -  AC  sin  (V-  v) 
md  DC  -^  AC  cos  F'  =  ^C  cos  (V-  v) 

Had  the  measured  distance  been  BC  instead  of  ^C  we  should 
have 

DC  ^  CF  ^  FD  ^  BC  cos  V  ^  AB  sin  V 
similariy     AD  -=  BC  sin  F-  AB  cos  V 

the  last  term  in  each  equation  representing  a  component  of  the 
extra  link  in  the  traverse  introduced  by 
the  eccentricity  as  explained  in  Art.  317, 
p.  2S9. 

The  horizontal  angle  correction  for 
the  side  telescope  is  derived  by  similar 
reasoning. 

337a,  Vertical  Angle  Correction  for 
Eccentric  Bearing  Telescope.  ^^  In 
Fig.  13^,  -4  is  the  cx'ntral  bearing  for 
the  telescope  and  B  is  the  eccentric 
bearing  in  which  the  telescope  rested 
when  the  vertical  angle  V  and  the 
distance  BC  were  measurt^tJ. 

DC  =  FC  ^  AB  =  BC  cos  F  +  AB 
AD  ^  BF  =  BC  sin  F. 

3 38,    To  Establish  a  Boundary  Line  of  the  Claim  Underground. 

^  In  Fig.  140  jjolnts  A  and  B  are  on  the  bounrlary  of  the  claim. 
The  shaft  is  located  at  5,  and  it  is  desired  to  prolong  the  under- 
ground working  in  the  drift  //'/'  to  a  |X)int  K*  vertically  under 
the  boundary  line_     The  surface  traverse  BADCS  is  run  out, 
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point  5  is  plumbed  down  to  5'>  and  the  meridian  iransferred 
into  the  mine.     Then  the  underground  traverse  5'£'F'G'i/'' J' 

is  run  out.     The  horizontal  projections  of  all  the  measured  lines 
on  both  traverses  are  computed  (or  measured),  and  the  length 
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of  the  level  line  AH'  and  its  bearing  can  be  calculated  as  described 
in  Art.  398,  p.  367.  In  the  horizontal  triangle  AH'K\  AH' 
and  all  the  angles  being  known ^  the  line  H'K'  can  readily  be 
computed.  If  the  drift  //'/'  is  not  level  the  distance  from  H' 
along  the  drift  to  the  lioundary  plane  will  be  equal  to  the  horizontal 
distance  WK*  divided  by  the  cosine  of  the  vertical  angle. 

53g,  To  Lay  Out  a  Connection  in  a  Mine.  —  Here  the  prob- 
lem is  to  determine  the  Ix-aring  (or  azimuth)  and  the  vertical 
angle  and  the  distance  to  run  from  point  -4  in  a  mine  to  point  B 
in  another  portion  of  the  mine.  A  traverse  can  be  run  from  A 
to  B  through  the  passages  already  cut  in  the  mine,  and  aU  the 
distances  reduced  to  horizontal  distances  which,  together  with 
the  azimuths,  form  a  traverse  in  which  the  length  of  the  closing 
line  AB  (horizontal  projection)  and  its  azimuth  are  missing. 
These  can  easily  be  computed  by  the  method  explained  in  Art,  398, 
p,  367,  The  difference  in  elevation  between  the  actual  points 
.4  and  B  together  with  the  length  of  the  horizontal  projection  of 
AB  will  give  the  vertical  angle;  from  these  data  the  direction 
and  distance  betw^een  the  points  .4  and  B  can  be  computed. 

340,  Plotting  Geological  Data.  —  A  complete  sunTv  should 
show  the  Ijoundaries  of  the  various  formations,  the  planes  of 
bedding  and  the  foliation^  the  fault  planes  with  their  displace- 
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menls,  and  all  veins  and  dikes  encountered.  These  data  could  of 
course  be  shown  to  some  extent  by  three  coordinate  planes  as  in 
solid  geometr\%  but  it  is  usually  better  to  plot  the  geological  data 
taken  in  each  leveL  Any  inclined  rock  surface  is  then  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  contour  lines  corresponding  to  the  levels 
from  which  the  information  is  actually  obtained.  Strikes,  dips, 
and  intersections  may  then  be  determined  by  use  of  a  protractor, 
a  scale  and  a  table  of  cotangcntSj  or  a  cotangent  scale.  (See 
Fig.  140a.) 

In  a  metal  mine  a  plan  of  each  level  when  filled  in  with  all  the 
geological  data  will  have  as  much  detail  as  can  conveniently  be 
shown.  It  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  make  a  geological  plan  of  each 
level  separately  on  thin  tracing  paper  so  that  any  two  or  possibly 
three  consecutive  ones  may  be  superimposed.  The  particular 
position,  strike,  and  dip  of  any  shoot  or  surface  may  then  be  as 
easily  found  as  though  they  were  all  plotted  on  the  same  piece  of 
paper. 

34oap  Location  of  Ore  Shoot  Displaced  by  Fault.  ^^  A  fauH 
is  a  displacement  along  a  plane  or  approximately  plane  surface. 
Such  a  displacement  may  of  course  be  divided  into  two  direct 
componenis  and  a  rotation. 

Three  distinct  measurements  have  to  be  made  to  determine 
these  three  variables.  A  fault  wholly  in  a  homogeneous  forma- 
tion supplies  none  of  these  measurements.  A  fault  in  a  foliated 
formation  can  in  general  have  only  its  rotation  determined.  A 
fault  cutting  a  homogeneous  vein  may  supply  one  other  measure- 
ment but  such  a  vein  must  have  shoots  or  some  other  equally 
distinctive  feature  in  order  that  all  three  measurements  may  be 
made. 

In  a  general  way  only  one  of  these  measurements  appears  on 
the  plan  of  one  individual  level  but  two  of  them  may  apfiear  by 
comparison  on  the  plans  of  two  levels  by  the  tracing  paper  method 
previously  mentioned  and  all  three  may  be  shown  by  a  similar 
comparison  of  three  levels.  The  components  of  displacement 
need  not  be  alw^a}^  determined  in  order  to  plan  for  future  excava- 
tions. It  will  in  genera!  be  sufficient  to  use  a  scale  and  a  straight- 
edge to  determine  the  position  of  an  ore  shoot  on  the  next  level 
to  be  opened  up.    Fig.  140a  shows  how  these  components  may  be 
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of  which  have  been  separated  by  a  fault.  The  directions 
horizontal  lines  marked  '*niean  course  of  vein"  and  of  the  horizon- 
tal lines  on  the  fault  planes  have  been  determined  at  each  level  in 
I  he  mine.  The  Une  ^45  represents  the  horizontal  distance  between 
the  Uvo  portions  of  the  vein,  mcasurefl  along  the  fault  plane,  and 
its  length  may  be  scaled  directly  from  the  plan-  The  dips  of  the 
vein  and  of  the  fault  plane  are  indicated  by  arrows.  The  dis- 
tances CD,  EF,  and  CH,  when  scaled  off  with  the  cotangent 
scale,  will  give  the  angle  of  dip  of  the  vein,  fault,  and  ore  shoot 
respectivelyj  since  these  distances  are  taken  between  points  which 
dififcr  just  loo  feet  in  elevation.  The  vertical  distance  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  vein  may  l>e  measured  by  scaling  JK  with 
the  vertical  scale  shown  at  the  left  of  the  figure.  The  '*feet*'  on 
this  scale  arc  not  showTi  their  true  length  but  are  reduced  in  the 
ratio  of  i:  cot  (dip  of  vein),  i.e,^  if  a  nght  triangle  were  constructed 
having  i  foot  as  its  vertical  side  and  one  of  these  scale  units  as  its 
horizontal  side  the  hypotenuse  would  have  the  same  slo^je  as  the 
vein.  This  scale  cannot  be  used,  of  course,  in  any  other  direc- 
tion than  perpendicular  to  the  strike  of  the  vein. 

On  the  right  of  the  figure  are  shown  a  view  looking  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  vein  and  one  perpendicular  to  the  fault  plane. 
The  former  shows  the  method  of  recording  the  quantities  of  ore 
removed  and  the  results  of  assays.  The  laUer  shows  the  actual 
dhplacemenif  the  point  L  having  been  at  M  before  the  faulting  took 
place. 

^\^le^e  only  one  level  is  opened  up  the  dips  of  fauhs  and  veins 
must  be  determined  as  accurately  as  the  short  distance  between 
roof  and  floor  affords.  This  determination  can  only  be  approxi- 
mate as  local  irregularities  of  strike  and  dip  are  ver>"  numerous. 
Where  there  arc  se\'eral  consecutive  bc^s  which  have  been  explored 
either  by  headings  or  boreholes  it  is  best  to  represent  each  bed  by 
contours  on  a  separate  plan;  these  can  be  plotted  on  tracing  paper 
If  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  relations  of  consecutive  beds  to 
one  another  or  to  the  surface.  Fault  planes  cutting  folded  beds 
will  show  as  cun^cd  lines  but  can  be  readily  plotted  or  examined 
as  to  strike,  dip,  and  displacement  from  the  plan  of  only  one 


curv^ed  or  folded  bed,  by  Ihe  aid  of  a  section  on  the  plane  of  the 

fault  which  can  be  plotted  from  the  data  on  this  plan, 

341,  HYDRAULIC  SURVEYING  FOR  MUfES,  -^  The  miner's 
unit  for  measuring  water  h  the  miner's  inch.  By  an  inch  of 
water  was  originally  meant  such  continuous  flow  as  will  go 
through  a  one  inch  square  hole,  the  head  of  water  behind  it 
being  usually  six  to  nine  inches.  This  very  loose  definition  has 
been  done  away  with  but  the  name  still  applies,  being  defined 
more  exactly  as  ninety  cubic  ftet  of  water  [x.t  hour  {i\  cubic 
feet  per  minute).  In  spite  of  all  criticism,  the  miner*s  inch  has 
become  by  custom  the  standard  unit  for  the  flow  of  water  in  most 
mining  districts.  It  no  doubt  retains  its  hold  on  the  practical 
mind  because  no  good  definite  time  or  capacity  units  are  in  gen- 
eral use,  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  and  days,  or  gallons  and  cubic 
feet  with  their  clumsy  relations  to  one  another,  being  used  ac- 
cording to  the  whim  of  the  individuaL  To  get  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  a  standard  miner's  inch,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  stream  one  inch  square  running  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  3.6  feet  per  second.  This  is  about  a  medium 
speed  for  small  mountain  streams;  and,  with  a  little  practice, 
the  flow  of  such  a  stream  in  miner's  inches  may  be  calculated 
mentally,  after  rough  measurements  have  been  made  of  the  cross- 
section  of  I  he  stream  and  the  speed  of  flow  of  the  water  at  the 
surface.  The  accuracy  of  this  process  is  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  fluctuation  of  the  stream  from  day  to  day.  If  the  flow 
has  to  be  recorded  over  a  long  period  it  is  well  to  put  in  a  weir. 
For  estimating  the  flow^  of  larger  and  more  important  moun* 
tain  streams,  a  portion  of  the  stream  w^here  the  width  and  flow 
are  comparatively  uniform  may  be  chosen  and  the  length  of  this 
portion  measured  and  marked  by  flags,  A  cross- section  of  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  is  obtained  at  each  flag  and  at  intermediate 
points  if  necessary  by  measuring  the  depth  at  equal  intervals 
across  the  stream;  from  these  a  mean  cross-section  is  obtained. 
Floats  are  started  at  inter vj  Is  across  the  stream  opposite  the  up- 
stream flagj  and  timed  with  a  stop  watch  while  running  to  the 
down -stream  flag;  the  s^.eed  of  each  float  represents  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  in  its  respective  longitudinal  strip.  Each  velocity 
is  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
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cross-section  of  the  stream,  and  from  the  total  flow  so  computed 
a  certain  percentage  is  deducted  for  the  excess  of  surface  over 
mean  flow;  this,  for  ordinary  mountain  streams,  is  roughly  twice 
the  j>ercentage  of  the  grade  of  the  channel.  For  details  regard- 
ing stream  measurements,  see  Chapter  IX  of  Volume  II. 

The  surve\-ing  and  staking  out  of  mining  ditches,  flumes,  and 
pifx"  lines  follow  the  general  practice  for  this  work  in  other  fields 
of  engineering. 

542.  Testing  for  Ore  by  Electric  Currents.  —  Methods  of 
lifting  the  eanh  for  ores  by  means  of  electrical  currents  and 
wuvi^  are  being  experimented  upon,  and  the  working  out,  record- 
ing»  and  plotting  of  the  results  are  likely  to  become  a  part  of  the 
mine  surveyor's  work. 

SURFACE  SURVETIHG. 

Jt43.   SURFACE  SURVETIHGniRUGGEDMOUllTAni  REGIONS. 

\\\  avv  urate  work,  such  as  the  sun-eying  of  mining 
V  laiinv  lor  j\uoni.*  the  ordinar>-  mining  transit  may  be  used. 
Ml  M^v;vv  nurus  arc  made  with  a  steel  wire  tape,  300  to  500  feet 
lvM\\:  AwA  \\\mkcx\  c\\t\  10  feet  u^r  20  feet)  so  as  to  be  used  with 
A  vhiMi  auxiliary  suxl  riMx^n  tajx"  which  is  di\*ided  to  hun- 
JuaIiUs  of  a  Kh^i.  The  measurements  are  taken  from  the  center 
ol  \\w  \nsn\:nuni  to  the  object  at  which  it  is  pointed,  care  being 
\\l\\\  \uM  10  vncrstrcich  the  tajK  nor  to  kink  it.  The  most 
•^•on.uc  woik  is  vK>ne  In  stretching  the  tape  with  a  tension 
lnn»lh  V  »  M'^^^V^*  Kilance''  which  can  be  attached  by  a  clamp  to 
•WW  \^\\\  oi  ihc  tajv.  Where  it  is  feasible,  just  enough  tension 
\  ■  i.\\\  [\  .x»  \\\i\\  \\w  stretch  of  the  tajx^  compensates  for  the  short- 
^^\^  \\\u  \^^  '..\\\  \\\  \\\M\\  K \\>c>  assistants  will  have  to  hold  the 
(Mttllh  I'oiut  o\  the  |H>itus  at  one  third  and  two-thirds  the  length 
h)  \\\s  \ ^\^^  \tp  lo  the  ht\e  of  si^ht,  skiving  at  the  same  time  enough 
I«mII  Ih  \\\  \l\   \\\\  ^>^^\  K\\\u\\  \\\  the  dilTen^nt  sections  of  the  tape. 

t  hi  u  \\\  '^s\\'\A\  s\ stents  of  traversing.  The  most  common 
I .  Ih  wu  a  '\\\^  \\u  height  v^f  the  center  of  the  instrument  above  the 


♦    \*\  |«.u»m  |M»«»  %»'aM\ji'»  »*  mrAut  iho  pivxe^vUngs  necessary  to  obtain  from 
III.  |,.'» »  udui  («i  ♦*  iv»*i  aUu^U^  \\\'<>\\  to  the  mmtni:  cUdn\. 
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station  point,  and  then  to  sight  an  equal  height  on  a  graduated 
stafT  held  on  the  back  and  forward  stations,  recording  I  he  azimuth, 
vertical  angle,  and  distance.  Another  method  h  lo  sight  and 
measure  to  targets  set  at  a  fixed  height  above  the  stations,  record- 
ing the  vertical  angle  only  at  alternate  stations.  If  the  vertical 
angles  are  read  at  cvcr\'  station  there  will  be  two  sets  of  vertical 
angle  and  distance  measurements*  The  three  tripod  method 
may  also  be  used  as  described  for  underground  work;  and  lastly 
two  transits  and  instrument -men  may  be  employed,  each  sighting 
to  the  other's  telescope  and  measuring  the  distances  between 
them.  Each  of  these  methods  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, and  the  best  one  to  use  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  In  some  cases  there  will  be  twice  as  many 
vertical  angles  and  in  some  cases  twice  as  many  distance  read- 
ings as  are  actually  needed,  but  these  extra  readings  may  be  used 
as  a  check  available  in  the  held. 

In  making  general  maps  of  a  mining  district,  only  monu- 
ments  and  important  locations  need  be  accurately  shown.  This 
accurate  work  which  is  the  first  to  he  done  forms  a  skeleton  on 
which  to  make  a  general  map.  The  topography  can  be  filled  m 
by  a  transit  fitted  with  fixed  stadia  wires  and  a  compass. 

The  best  topographical  data  in  mountainous  country  are  ob- 
tained by  running  traverses  along  the  ridges  and  valleys;  these 
are  also  usually  the  best  places  to  travel.  Much  sketching  is 
necessary  and  the  work  should  be  plotted  by  the  surveyor  him- 
self each  day  as  the  work  proceeds*  In  this  work  a  rough  deter- 
mination of  the  topography  is  sufficient,  since  the  plans  are  usu- 
ally plotted  to  the  scale  of  itj^^ti  ^^  smaller,  and  therefore  such 
instruments  as  the  hand  compass,  clinometer,  and  aneroid  baro- 
meter can  be  used.  With  such  instruments  one  man  can  do  the 
entire  work.  The  plane  table  cannot  be  used  ti  advantage  in 
mountain  or  mine  sur\'eying,  but  photographic  5ur\'eying  may 
often  prove  useful  in  filling  in  details  of  topos^niphy, 

344.  MrifE  BODITDARIES.— APPROPRIATIONS  UlfBER  UmXED 
States  Laws<*  —  In  most  countries  mineral  rights  are  defined 

♦  For  further  information  witb  regard  to  this  subject  see  the  Manual  of 
Instructiorvs  for  the  Survey  of  the  Mineral  Land  of  the  United  Stated,  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Officii  Washington,  D,  C, 


dajm  canDot  aoj'where  be 
so  as  to  make  the  end 
ci  tbe  datm  within 
accurately,  the  licnh  of 
Besides  the  marking 
tbe  posit iou  of  at  least  one  of 
be  tfcieaiBHicd  wiih  reference  to 
Iqr  the  govemnietit.  The 
troe  wrrMan  aiaat  ako  be  detcnamcii  bjr  obseoatkms  of  the 
nm  and  an  courses  most  be  referred  to  it.  Tbe  position  of  all 
biiMtries  and  stance  ioftfomtmiaA  must  be  foitinl  and  shown 
on  the  plot,  and  also  tbe  po&kiuu  of  all  comers  of  other  claims 
for  whicb  a  poteot  has  alreadjr  been  applied  The  surv^eyor 
must  also  tnake  an  estnate  o(  tbe  laloe  of  and  describe  all 
nnproremeiits,  such  as  tuniitK  sbafts^  open-cuts  and  other 
miniog  work  dooe  oo  the  gromid^  and  these  should  amount  to 
oot  less  than  {500.00  vorth  per  claim,  Tlie  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tions describes  a  great  many  other  details  which  must  be  known 
to  the  Deputy  Mineml  Surveyor  before  his  siir^-e>*  will  be  accepted, 
and  defines  the  penalti^  attached  to  poor  or  dishonest  work. 
Patented  claims  may  overlap,  and  in  fact  do>  in  all  mining  dis- 
tricts, but  in  tnaking  application  for  patents  to  claims  which  lap 
on  ground  pre\ioiisly  patented,  the  exact  rights  desired  on  the 
area  of  intersection  mu^t  be  de&ied. 

Placer  claims  may  be  taken  in  twenty  acre  tracts,  the  bound- 
ing lines  of  which  must  conform  with  the  general  &\^iem  of  sur- 
vey lines  established  by  the  Government,  but  if  such  sun'ey  has 
not  been  extended  to  the  district,  they  must  be  bounded  by  true 
meridian  and  east  and  west  Enes.  The  sur\*ey  of  coal  land  \s 
subject  to  somewhat  similar  rules* 

346,  The  Surveyihg  of  Boreholes,  —  Boreholes, 
whether  made  by  a  rotary*  or  a  percussion  drill,  are  never  i^er- 
fectly  straight  and  unless  the  ground  is  remarkably  homo- 
geneousp  are  not  amenable  to  any  mathematical  law,  Means 
have  been  devised »  however,  of  measuring  the  strike  and  dip  of 
a  hole  at  any  particular  distance  from  its  mouth.  The  trend  of 
the  borehole  can  thus  be  plotted  ^ith  some  degree  of  approri- 
mation  and  the  position  of  any  particular  body  or  stratum  struck 
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in  the  borehole  determined.  One  method  depends  in  principle 
upon  the  conversion  from  liquid  into  jelly,  by  cooHng,  of  a 
solution  of  gelatin,  contained  in  a  sniall  vessel  together  with  a 
compass  needle  and  a  plumb- bob  and  of  such  a  shape  as  to 
align  itself  with  any  part  of  the  hole  in  which  it  may  be  placed 
Another  instrument  takes  a  photographic  record  of  the 
position  of  the  compass  needle  and  plumb-bub,  after  the  lapse  of 
such  an  interval  of  time  as  is  necessary  to  place  the  instrument 
in  proper  position  and  allow  the  needle  and  plumb-bob  to  come 
to  rest*  The  position  of  points  in  any  plane  stratum,  as  found 
by  three  boreholes,  determines  it.  If,  however,  the  angle  at 
which  a  borehole  cuts  this  stratum  is  known,  only  two  boreholes 
are  necessary  and  if  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  stratum  is  known, 
one  borehole  is  sufficient  to  determine  it. 

347.  STAKING  OUT  THE  PROBABLE  APEX  OF  A  VEllT.  — 
It  is  often  required  to  prolong  the  coursu  of  an  inclined  vein  on 
the  rugged  surface^  either  for  exploration  purj>oses  or  to  locate 
a  claim.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  setting  up  on  the  vein  a 
transit  fitted  with  a  solar  attachment,  the  main  telescope  being 
inclined  at  the  angle  of  dip  of  the  vein  in  altitude  and  pointed  at 
right  angles  to  the  strike  in  a7.imuth.  The  solar  attachment, 
when  set  for  the  zero  declination,  will  sight  points  only  in  the  plane 
of  the  vein. 

As  veins  are  usually  somewhat  irregular,  the  survey  need  not 
necessarily  be  made  with  a  transit.  Instead,  a  small  plane  table 
may  be  improvised  so  that  all  points  in  the  plane  of  the  deposit 
can  be  conveniently  sighted,  the  plane  table  having  been  brought 
into  the  plane  of  the  vein. 

348,  ECONOMIC  PRIIfCIPLES.  ~  The  surveying  of  mine 
workings  is  strictly  an  economic  problem  and  the  surveyor  must 
study  it  as  such.  The  accuracy  attained  must  be  such  that  the 
cost  in  obtaining  it  and  the  saving  of  expense  in  mining  oper- 
ations through  it  together  effect  the  maximum  of  economy.  The 
sur%^eyor  bearing  this  in  mind  will  be  neither  too  careless  nor  too 
exact.  He  will  not,  for  example,  close  down  the  mine  in  order 
to  carry  a  meridian  into  it  when  no  important  connections  are 
needed,  and  there  are  no  boundary  disputes.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  cases  accuracy  of  a  survey  is  of  such  prime  impor- 
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tanrt-  ihui  u  tcin}>onir\  mterference  with  the  warkiiig  of  the  mine 

In  an\  eivcTi  r.:st  iht-  surveyor  must  make  a  scientific  meas- 
iin-  (if  ihf  uiviinir\  n*- 
quirrcl  Tht!n-  i>  no 
Unifj  mtnhod  (if  ob- 
Uiinini:  rtsulif;  of  known 
ai■l'ura^^  ihun  to  ijo  over 
ihf  lint^  st^vcrul  nmtv 
wiih  van-ini:  additions, 
hui  ihi>  i>  no:  alwuys 
CiKid  t\\mom\ ,  (^sIKvial}v 
in  suih  work  a>  ]  J  unliv- 
ing h  shaii  whirh  nt\"t^>- 
si  In  us  li  U'm]K^rar\*  slop- 
}in.Cf  of  all  hoisiinp:  ojiora- 
lions.  Of  u*n  ihc  ron- 
tTt»Uinc  t'lTor  will  l^  due 
lo  ihc  iiliimhing  oi  ibe 
mfridi:in.  In  Fie.  147,  P 
i>  ihf  horl-\»r/.ui  Ji>ian^v 
in    ,i    >\r,i'.ch:   lint    from 


ont\ 


SKoft 


iit»n.  a  l^  ihf  ^!is:.incf  l»r-  f"*^'-  i*-- 

1  \\  t  vn    1  h  I    1  '1 J  ni  I V-  li^t'^. 

and  (    iiv   trri'r  a>  .iS*.  triaint-d  by  measuring  or  other  means 

Thf  c<'n:rc>llin::  error  a:  iho  ^n^nntviion  is  E 


D 


r  — and  is  in  a 
a 

dirccii(»n  }H.T}H.ndiLular  10  ibai  in  whicb  D  was  measured  on  the 
than.  Thi<  i^  ob\ious,  for  ihc  ^urxeys  of  the  galleries  are  con- 
sidered accuraif,  ihf  error  being  one  of  relative  rotation  around 
the  >hafi  a>  an  a\i^.  Where  there  are  many  angular  errors  of 
the  ^ame  degree  oi  magnitude,  such  as  cx^cur  when  a  number  of 
short  >ighis  are  included  in  the  traverse,  the  distances  may  be 
measured  from  these  short  lines  to  the  connection  and  their 
resjxrctive  errors  £,,  £.,  £»,  etc.  found  at  these  localities.  These 
art  then  resolved  according  to  their  respective  latitudes  and 
departures  into  S^  Sj,  S„  etc.,  and  H',,  W\,  W\,  etc.     The  greatest 
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possible  error  is  then  5^  +  S^  +  S^  +  etc.  to  the  north  or  south 
and  Wj  +  W^+  Wg  -^  etc.  to  the  east  or  west,  these  summa- 
tions being  made  without  regard  to  any  sign. 

Likewise  the  mean  probable  error  is  VS^^  +  5,'  +  5/  +  etc, 
to  the  north  or  south  and  VW^^  +  W^  +  W^  +  etc.  to  the  eas( 
or  west.  Errors  due  to  the  measurement  of  distances  arc  noi 
likely  to  be  great,  but  if  necessary  these  may  be  divided  inta 
latitudes  and  departures  directly  and  compounded  with  those 
due  to  angular  error* 

Besides  being  of  immediate  service  to  the  surveyor,  the  prac- 
tice of  computing  possible  and  probable  errors  gets  him  in  the 
habit  of  thinldng  along  the  most  business-like  lines  instead  of 
drifting  into  a  rut  or  losing  interest  in  his  work. 

The  surveyor  should  keep  his  plans  up  to  date  and  see 
that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  mining  operations  fully  under- 
stand their  instructions;  for  many  mining  men  of  considerable 
experience  get  entirely  ^^Tong  notions  of  the  shajje  of  their  work- 
ings and  are  often  too  proud  to  ask  for  information.  The  sur- 
veyor, without  assuming  a  "know-it-all  "  attitude,  can^  from  the 
specialized  nature  of  his  work,  often  make  useful  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  exploration  of  a  mine.  By  working  always  in 
harmony  with  the  other  officials  of  the  mine,  he  can  further  the 
interests  of  all  concerned,  both  employers  and  employees. 


PROBLEMS. 


1,  Fn>m  a  rnonutTicnt  at  the  mouth  of  a  tiinnifl  a  line  is  mti  (n  the  tunnef^  azi- 
muih  37^  34',  slope  distance  424  ft.^  vertical  angle  -f-  2^  io*\  thence  azimuth  63°  42^ 
slope  distance  278.5  ft.^  vertical  &nglc  -I-  2^  18'  to  bre*Tst*  From  the  same  monu- 
ment a  line  IS  nrn  on  the  surface*  azimuth  98**  35',  slope  distance  318.5  ft.,  vertical 
angle  —  j**  22';  thence  azimuth  38°  03',  slope  distance  647  ft.^  vertical  angle  -f  14*  13' 
to  the  center  of  a  vertical  shaft.  How  deep  must  the  shaft  be  to  meet  a  connect- 
ing drift  run  on  a  grade  of  -K  ?4  %  from  the  biieast  of  tuimelp  and  what  is  the 
sbpe  length  and  azimuth  of  this  drift? 

2,  The  strike  of  a  certain  vein  at  point  of  outcrop  is  N  43°  E  and  the  di[)  is 
7t^  50'^  pitch  S-E.  From  IhLs  point  of  outcrop  a  surface  line  is  run,  N  83**  i*;'  E^ 
sbpe  distance  248  ft.,  vertical  angle  —  13**  34';  thence  S  2^*54'  E,  slope  distance 
308.5,  ^'crtical  angle  --14**  34'  to  a  point  from  which  the  tunnel  is  to  be  driven  in 
the  direction  N  71*  W  and  wfth  a  grade  of  +  ^'^%  until  it  intersects  the  vein. 
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(a)  Wliat  would  be  the  slope  length  of  such  a  tunnel? 

(b)  What  would  be  the  sloi)e  length  and  bearing  of  the  shortest  possible  tun- 
nel run  on  a  +  i-3%  grade  to  intersect  the  vein? 

3.  A  vein  has  a  strike  of  S  67°  \V  and  its  dip  is  55°.  What  is  the  azimuth  ol 
an  incline  on  the  vein  having  a  slope  of  44°? 

4.  From  the  bottom  of  vertical  shaft  No.  i  a  horizontal  traverse  was  run  in  the 
mme  to  the  bottom  of  vertical  shaft  No.  2  as  follows:  Assumed  azimuth  o**,  distance 
243  ft.;  thence  azimuth  340°,  distance  121  ft.;  thence  southeasterly  a  distance  of  473 
ft.  along  a  vein  which  shows  a  strike  of  60°  (azimuth)  and  a  dip  of  35**;  thence  azi- 
muth 42°,  distance  25  ft.  to  the  center  of  shaft  No.  2.  From  a  point  vertically 
above  the  last  jK)int  a  line  is  run  on  the  surface  with  true  azimuth  lib**  20',  dis- 
tance 411  ft.  (horizontal)  to  a  |x)int  A  from  which  the  center  of  shaft  No.  i  is  sighted 
at  azimuth  71°  30'. 

(a)  How  much  dcei>er  will  shaft  No.  2  have  to  be  sunk  to  reach  the  vein  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  true  strike  of  the  vein  ? 

5.  A  vertical  winze  has  been  sunk  below  the  level  of  a  tunnel.  It  is  desired 
to  sink  a  vertical  shaft  from  the  surface  to  connect  with  the  winze.  The  monu- 
ment X  is  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  the  monument  Y  is  near  the 
site  of  the  proposed  shaft.  V  bears  5  88°  58'  56"  W,  896.796  ft.  from  X.  The 
following  are  the  notes  of  the  survey  connecting  A'  and  the  ^-inze  comers  A,  B,  Cf 
and  P:  — 


Station. 

Mean     Dcflcc 

tion. 

Horizontal  Distance. 

Station. 

X 

0°  00' 

•    896.796 

Y 

y 

45°  05'  ^^" 

R 

403.  oSo 

I 

I 

74°  05'  06" 

L 

5S7.J0S 

2 

2 

32°  23'  43" 

L 

67.  coo 

3 

3 

54°  43'  47" 

R 

44.803 

4 

4 

30°  51'  57" 

R 

41-075 

5 

5 

^1°  10'  10" 

R 

i')-573 

Cor.  A 

31°  10'  10" 

R 

27.240 

Cor.   B 

31°  43'  40" 

R 

21.477 

Cor.   C 

24°  02'  40" 

R 

25-773 

Cor.  D 

Rccjuired  the  location  of  the  shaft  corners  on  the  surface. 

6.  From  a  monument  M  at  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel  a  traverse  is  run  in  the  tunnel, 
.izimuth  20°  35',  distance  352  ft.,  vertical  angle  4-  1°  to  jM)int  A ;  thence  azimuth  61°. 
distance  528  ft.,  vertical  angle  4-  0°  40'  to  ix)int  3  at  the  breast  of  the  tunnel. 
From  .1/  a  surface  traverse  is  nm,  a/imuth  25°  10',  distance  578  ft.,  vertical  angle 
4-  4°  25'  to  ix)int  C\  thence  azimuth  11°,  distance  407  ft.,  vertical  angle  4-  14**  20' 
to  point  D,  which  is  the  center  of  a  vertical  shaft  120  ft.  deej).  Find  the  length 
and  grade  of  a  connecting  incline  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  breast  of  the 
lunnel. 

7.  Assuming  the  transit  to  be  in  perfect  adjustment  what  is  the  error  in  hori- 
zontal angle  in  sighting  down  a  500  ft.  shaft,  5  ft  in  breadth,  when  the  telescope 
cannot  be  sighted  closer  than  3  seconds  along  the  inclined  line  ? 
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549,  GENERAL  REMARKS.  —  The  ultimate  purpose  of  many 
surveys  is  to  obtain  certain  numerical  results  to  represent 
quantities  such  as  areas  or  volumes.  In  the  section  on  Survey- 
ing Methods  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  all  surveys  there 
should  be  a  proper  relation  between  the  precision  of  measure- 
ment of  the  angles  and  distances.  To  secure  final  results  to  any 
given  degree  of  precision,  the  measurements  in  the  field  must  be 
taken  with  suflicient  precision  to  yield  such  results.  In  com- 
puting from  a  given  set  of  field  notes  the  surveyor  should  first 
determine  how  many  places  of  figures  he  should  use  in  the  com* 
putations,  the  aim  being  to  obtain  all  the  accuracy  which  the 
field  measurements  wiW  yield  without  wasting  time  by  using 
more  significant  figures  than  are  necessary.  Professor  Silas  W, 
Ho! man*  in  the  preface  to  his  "Computation  Rules  and  Loga- 
rithms** says: — **It  would  probably  be  within  safe  limits  to 
assert  that  one- half  of  the  time  expended  in  computations  is 
wasted  through  the  use  of  an  excessive  number  of  places  of  fig- 
ures, and  through  failure  to  employ  logarithms/* 

Final  results  should  be  carried  to  as  many  significant  figures 
as  the  data  will  warrant  and  no  more*  In  order  to  insure  the 
desired  precision  in  the  last  figure  of  the  result  it  will  usually  be 
necessary  to  carry  the  intermediate  work  one  place  further  than 
is  required  for  the  final  result* 

350,  The  number  of  significant  figures  in  the  result  of  an 
observation  is  the  number  of  digits  which  are  known.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  distance  is  recorded  as  24,000  ft.  when  its  value  was 

*  See  **  Computation  Rules  and  Loi^arithms/*  by  Professor  Silas  W.  Hoi  man, 
published  by  Ma  cm  ill  an  &  Cop,  New  York, 
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obtained  to  the  nearest  thousand  feet  only,  it  contains  but  two 
significant  figures.  The  zeros  are  simply  put  in  to  show  the 
place  of  the  decimal  point.  If,  however,  Ihc  distance  has  been 
measured  to  the  nearest  foot  and  found  to  be  24,000  ft.  there 
are  five  significant  figures,  for  the  zeros  are  here  as  significant  as 
the  2  or  4.  Similarly  a  measurement  such  as  0.00047  contains 
but  two  significant  figures,  the  zeros  simply  designating  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  decimal  point,  for,  had  this  same  value  been  recorded 
in  a  unit  ixroV^ff  ^^  large  the  result  would  have  been  47. 

Again,  if  a  series  of  rod-readings  are  taken  on  dilTcrent  points 
to  thousandths  of  a  foot  and  three  of  the  readings  are  4-876, 
5.106,  and  4,000  it  is  evident  that  each  of  these  readings  contains 
four  significant  figures;  if  each  of  them  is  multiplied  by  1*246  the 
respective  results  are  6.075,  ^*3<^^j  ^^d  4,984*  But  had  the 
results  been  measured  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot  and  found  to 
be  4*9,  5,1,  and  4.0  these  values  when  multiplied  by  1.246  should 
appear  as  6.1,  6,4^  and  5.0*  This  illustration  indicates  the  proper 
use  of  significant  figures.  Since  the  rod-readings  4,9,  5.1,  and  4,0 
are  reliable  only  to  about  1.5  to  2  per  cent,  the  multiple  1,246 
should  be  used  in  this  computation  as  1.25.  Similarly  in  the  use 
of  such  a  constant  as  x=  3.1415927  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  use  any 
more  significant  figures  in  the  constant  than  exist  in  numbers  with 
which  the  constant  is  to  be  combined  in  the  computation. 

351.  In  deciding  how  many  places  of  decimals  to  use  in  the 
trigonometric  functions  the  student  should  examine  the  tabular 
differences  and  determine  what  percentage  error  is  introduced 
by  any  error  in  an  angle.  For  example,  suppose  an  angle  of  a 
triangle  to  ha%'e  been  measured  in  the  field  to  the  nearest  minute. 
There  may  be  an  error  of  30  seconds  in  this  angle,  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  of  natural  sines  that  the  tabular  difference 
for  one  minute  in  the  fourth  decimal  place  varies  from  3  for  a 
small  angle  to  less  than  i  for  a  large  angle,  and  that  the  vari- 
ation is  about  the  same  for  cosines,  and  for  tangents  and  cotan- 
gents of  angles  under  45**.  Then  for  half  a  minute  the  differ- 
ence wiH  be,  on  an  average,  about  i  in  the  fourth  place.  There- 
fore, in  general,  four  places  will  be  sufficient  when  the  angles 
have  been  measured  to  the  nearest  minute  only.  But  if  there 
are  several  steps  in  the  computations  it  may  be  advisable  to  use 
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five- place  tables.  Similarly  it  can  be  seen  that  five- place  tables 
of  functions  will,  in  general,  give  angles  to  the  nearest  10  seconds, 
and  six- place  tables  to  the  nearest  second.  These  are  only  aver- 
age results  and  are  intended  to  give  the  student  a  suggestion  as 
to  how  to  decide  for  himself  whether  to  use  four,  five,  or  six- 
place  tables.  It  is  obviously  a  great  saving  of  time  to  use  four- 
place  tables  where  four  places  are  needed  rather  than  to  use  six 
or  seven- place  tables  and  drop  off  the  last  two  or  three  digits, 
The  amount  of  labor  increases  about  as  the  square  of  the  number 
of  places  in  the  tables,  Le,,  work  with  6'piace  tables;  work  with 
4' place  table  —  36:16. 

352,  The  follow^ing  simple  examples  illustrate  the  useless- 
ness  of  measuring  the  distances  with  a  precision  which  is  incon- 
sistent w^ith  that  of  the  angles,  w^hen  the  angles  are  to  be  used  in 
the  computation  of  other  distances.  Given  the  measurements 
shown  on  Fig,  143.  If  the  angle  B  was  measured  to  the  nearest 
minute  only  there  may  be  an  error  of 
30  seconds  in  this  angle  and  the  tab- 
ular difTerence  for  30  seconds  for  the 
sine  and  cosine  of  this  angle  in  four- 
place  tables  is  o.ooot  ;  therefore  use 
four-place  tables.  In  this  case  it  is 
evident  that  the  0.02  on  the  hypo- 
tenuse distance  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever in  determining  the  length  of  the 
other  two  sides  a  and  bj  that  the  0.6 
being    the    fourth    significant    figure 

should  be  retained,  and  that  the  resulting  length  of  a  or  6  will  not 
be  reliable  to  more  than  four  significant  figures. 


lf>^  773-6  =  2,888s  *^g  773-6  =  2.8885 

log  cos  44'^!  /  =  9-B555  ^^^  ^^"  44"" 1 2'  =-  9-8433 

log  a  =  2.7440  log  b  =  2.7318 

a  =  554,6  b  -  539,3 

k  If  it  is  assumed »  howeverj  that  the  angle  B  is  measured  by 

I  repetition  and  found  to  be  44*^  i  a' 2 5^^  the  error  in  the  original 

L  angle  then  was  about  25^,     By  using  the  same  value  for  the  hypo- 
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tenuse  (773.6)  and  six-place  tables  to  secure  greater  precision  the 
value  of  a  is  554*5  and  of  b  5394.  Comparing  these  results  with 
those  obtained  above  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  error  in  length 
of  these  lines  due  to  reading  the  angle  to  the  nearest  minute  onlj 
and  also  a  proper  conception  of  the  fallacy  of  computing  with 
tables  of  more  than  four  places  when  the  angles  are  read  lo  the 
nearest  minute  only.  The  difference  between  the  values  of  a 
and  b  obtained  by  use  of  the  angle  44^  12'  and  similar  results  by 
use  of  44^  I  a'  25*  is  due  entirely  to  the  25*  and  not  lo  the  fact  that 
four- place  tables  were  used  in  the  former  case  and  six- place 
tables  in  the  latter,  for  in  both  cases  the  result  has  been  obtained 
to  four  significant  figures  only. 

It  is  also  evident  that  when  the  angle  B  was  measured  to  the 
nearest  minute  it  w^as  inconsistent  to  measure  the  hypotenuse 
closer  than  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot.  But  if  angle  B  was 
measured  to  the  nearest  10  seconds  the  line  AB  should  have  been 
measured  to  the  nearest  hundredth.  It  should  not,  how^ever, 
be  assumed  that  in  all  cases  where  angles  are  only  measured  to 
the  nearest  minute  the  sides  should  be  recorded  to  tenths  of  a 
foot.  It  is  the  percentage  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  sides 
which  must  be  the  same  as  the  percentage  error  in  the  angles. 
If  the  sides  are  very  short,  they  should  be  measured  to  hun- 
dredths of  a  foot  to  be  consistent  with  angles  to  the  nearest  min- 
ute. In  general,  when  the  angles  are  read  to  nearest  minute 
only,  the  sides  should  be  measured  to  four  significant  figures; 
with  angle  to  nearest  10  seconds  they  should  be  measured  to 
five  significant  figures;  and  with  angles  measured  to  i  second  the 
sides  should  be  measured  to  six  significant  figures.  All  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  of  considerable  size  might  be  measured  to  hun- 
dredths of  a  foot,  the  angles  being  recorded  to  the  nearest  minute 
only,  and  the  distances  used  for  the  computations,  the  angles 
serving  merely  as  checks;  this,  of  course^  is  practicable  at  times* 
353.   In  Fig.  144  the  angle  is  measured  to  the  nearest  minute, 

but  the  distance  is  measured  to  hun- 
dredths of  a  foot.  In  this  case  we 
are  to  determine  the  length  of  a  long 
line  from  a  short  one  and  the  error 
in  the  short  line  is  therefore  multi- 
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plied  several  times.  The  same  degree  of  precision  should  be 
secured  in  the  measured  line  BC  as  is  desired  in  the  computed 
lines  AC  or  AB^  which,  it  is  assumed  in  this  case,  is  required 
to  four  significant  figures.  In  order  that  the  measurements  of 
line  BC  and  angle  A  may  be  consistent  m^ith  the  precision  of 
the  required  result,  BC  should  be  taken  to  the  nearest  hundredth 
of  a  foot  and  angle  A  to  the  nearest  minute.  In  this  computa- 
tion four-place  tables  should  be  used  and  the  value  obtained  for 
AC  or  AB  should  be  recorded  only  to  four  significant  figures. 

log  12.34  =  1. 091 J 
log  tan  3^56'  =  8.8373 
log  j4C  =  2.2540 
AC  =  179-5 

If  AC  is  desired  to  the  nearest  hundredth  of  a  foot  the  angle 
A  might  be  determined  closely  by  repetition,  but  this  will  not 
give  the  length  AC  to  the  nearest  hundredth  unless  BC  has  been 
measured  closer  than  to  the  nearest  hundredth;  for,  suppose 
there  is  an  error  of  0.005  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  measurement  of  BC^  then  the 
line  AC  being  about  15  times  as  long  as  BC  will  have  an  error  of 
D.075  ft.  no  matter  how  exact  the  angle  at  A  may  be  measured. 
In  other  words,  if  ^C  is  desired  correct  to  five  significant  figures 
BC  should  contain  five  significant  figures.  Evidently  the  prac- 
tical way  of  obtaining  an  exact  value  for  the  inaccessible  dis- 
tance ^C  is  to  measure  AB  to  the  nearest  hundredth,  and  to 
compute  AC  from  .4^  and  BC,  using  the  angle  at  ^  as  a  check 
on  the  measured  distances.  In  both  of  the  above  examples  it 
is  assumed  that  the  90^  is  exact. 

354.  LOGARITHMIC  OR  NATURAL  FUIfCTlONS*  —  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  logarithmic  or  natural  functions  shall  be 
used  will  depend  upon  the  computation  in  hand.  Many  sur- 
veyors have  become  so  accustomed  to  using  naturals  that  they 
will  often  use  them  when  logarithms  would  require  less  work 
and  oCFer  fewer  opportunities  for  mistakes.  Each  method  has 
its  proper  place,  and  the  computer  must  decide  which  will  be  the 
better  in  any  given  case.  The  use  of  logarithms  saves  consid- 
erable time  spent  in  actual  computation  because  the  process  is 
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simpler,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  up  the  logarithms  con- 
sumes time.  The  result  is  in  many  cases,  however,  a  saving  of 
time  over  that  required  to  do  the  arithmetical  work  of  multi- 
plying or  di\ading.  While  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers 
of  three  or  four  digits  each  can  possibly  be  done  directly  more 
quickly  than  by  logarithms,  still  it  takes  more  mental  effort  and 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  making  mistakes  ;  but  in  case  sev- 
eral such  multiplications  are  to  be  made  logarithms  are  almost 
always  preferable.  Furthermore  when  there  are  several  multi- 
plications of  the  same  number  logarithms  will  save  time  since  the 
logarithm  of  this  common  number  has  to  be  taken  from  the  table 
but  once.  Frequently,  however,  the  computation  is  so  simple 
that  the  use  of  logarithms  would  be  almost  absurd,  e.g.,  the  multi- 
plication of  any  number  by  a  simple  number  like  20,  25,  150,  or 
500.     If  a  function  of  an  angle  is  to  be  multiplied  or  divided  by 

any  such  number  the  natural 
function  should  of  course  be 
used. 

355.  SHORTCUTS.— The  so- 
lution of  a  right  triangle,  when 
one  of  the  angles  is  small,  involv- 
ing the  use  of  the  cosine  of  this 
small  angle,  can  often  be  more 
easily  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
versed  sine  or  external  secant  of 
Fig.  145.  the  angle.     In  Fig.  145 


Vers  A  = 


Exsec  A= 


CD 
AB 
E.B 
AC 


AB  =  207.42 
A  =  f  32' 
AC  =207.42  cos  7^32' 
But  AC  =  AB  -  CD 

=  207.42  —  207.42  vers  7°  32' 
=  207.42—  207.42  X  0.00863 
(207.42  X  0.00863  ==  ^'19-  ^y  slide  rule.) 
=  207.42  —  1.79 
=  205.63 


(I) 
(2) 
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Obviously,  when  the  angle  is  quite  small,  the  result  of  the  multi- 
pUcation  indicated  in  ( 2)  can  be  taken  from  the  table  to  the  near- 
est hundredth  of  a  foot  with  much  less  efTort  than  is  required  for 
the  computation  called  for  in  (i).  In  fact,  the  computation  in 
(2)  can  often  be  done  more  quickly  by  the  use  of  natural  num- 
bers than  by  logarithms,  and  in  most  cases  the  slide  rule  will 
give  results  sufficiently  exact  (Art.  359,  p.  330). 

Had  AC  been  given  (205.63)  and  the  angle  A,  (7°  32')  then 

COS  7°  32 
But  AB  =^  AE  ^  EB 

=  205.63  -f  205.63    exsec  7°  32' 
=  205.63  -f  205.63  X  0.00871 
(205.63  X  0.00871  =  1.79,  by  slide  rule.) 
=  205.63  4-  1.79 
=  207.42 

356.  There  are  many  "short  cuts'*  in  arithmetical  work 
which  are  of  great  value  to  the  computer,  and  the  student  should 
endeavor  to  learn  the  most  common  and  simple  ones.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  illustrations. 

247  X  100      24700 


247  ^  ^b  - 

4 

4 

682  X  50  = 

68200 

2 

694  X  150  = 

=  69400 

+  34700 

927  X  62.5  = 

=  92700 

^8 

672  X  1002.3  =  672000  4-  1344  +  201.6 
547  X  .9968  =  547  (i  -  .0032)  =  547  -  5-47  X  .32 

—  =  -^  (reducing  minutes  to  decimals  of  a  degree) 
60       o 

-^  =  8.43  X  8 
12.5 
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The  student  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  performing  men- 
tally as  much  of  the  work  as  can  be  done  without  fatigue,  delay, 
or  danger  of  mistakes.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
in  this  matter,  as  some  persons  have  more  aptitude  than  others 
for  work  of  this  kind.  Such  subtractions  as  180^-36^47'  iS* 
should  alwa>*s  be  performed  mentally.  Also  in  taking  the  co- 
logarithm  of  a  number  from  a  table  of  logarithms  the  result 
should  be  written  down  directly* 

357,  ARKAKGEMENT  OF  COMFUTATIOITS,  —  All  survey- 
ing computations  should  be  kept  in  a  special  computation 
book.  At  the  head  of  the  page  should  appear  the  title  oi  the 
work,  the  number  and  page  of  the  field  note- book  from  which 
the  data  are  copied,  the  names  of  the  computer  and  checker, 
and  the  date.  The  work  should  be  arranged  neatly  and  system- 
atically so  that  every  part  of  the  computations  can  be  traced 
by  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  such  work.  Where  possible  the 
work  should  be  so  arranged  that  numbers  will  have  to  be  written 
but  once.  Each  important  value,  each  column,  etc*  should  be 
labeled  so  that  it  can  be  readily  found* 

358,  CHECKS. —  It  is  very  important  that  all  calculations 
should  be  checked,  not  merely  at  the  end  of  the  computation 
but  also  at  as  many  intermediate  steps  as  possible.  In  this  way 
a  great  waste  of  time  may  be  prevented  and  serious  mistakes 
avoided-  One  good  method  of  checking  is  to  perform  the  oper- 
ations when  possible  by  two  independent  methods,  for  example, 
by  the  use  of  logarithms  and  by  natural  functions.  Very  often 
two  men  do  the  computing,  one  man's  work  acting  as  a  check 
on  that  of  the  other.  The  two  may  each  work  by  the  same  or 
by  different  methods,  and  the  results  may  be  compared  at  inter- 
vals. Every  part  of  the  work  should  be  done  independently,  from 
the  copying  of  data  out  of  the  note- book  to  the  final  results.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  men  computing  the  same  area 
where  only  one  of  them  looks  up  the  logarithms.  In  case  a  mis* 
take  is  made  in  looking  up  the  logarithms  the  results  may  check 
but  both  are  wrong.  The  computer  should  also  check  his  work 
roughly  by  estimating  approximately  what  the  result  should  be. 

359,  SLIDE  RULE* — A  valuable  aid  in  checking  calculations  is 
an  instrument  known  as  the  slide  rule,  which  enables  the  computer 
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to  multiply  and  divide  numbers  by  logarithms  by  a  purely  mechan^ 
ical  process.  It  is  really  the  equivalent  of  a  table  of  logarithms. 
It  consists  of  a  wooden  rule,  usually  about  10  inches  long,  having 
a  groove  in  one  side  in  which  runs  a  small  wooden  strip  called  the 
slide.  On  one  face  of  the  rule  arj  placed  two  scales,  A  and  D, 
Fig.  146,  one  above  and  one  below  tbe  slide  which  is  indicated  by 


:hni|niiDiii|[iiit  1  [i  [i[>[i[iD[iiti|nn[[iii|iiii[  |  [|  [1  [iCiDOg; 
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B  and  C*  These  are  constructed  by  plotting  logarithms  of  num- 
bers by  subdividing  a  unit  of  some  convenient  lengthy  say  10 
inches.  For  exampie^  the  log  of  i  is  o,  so  this  is  taken  as  the 
left  end  of  the  scale  and  the  number  1  placed  at  this  point.  The 
log  of  2,  to  three  significant  figures,  is  0.301,  and  a  line  is  placed 
therefore  at  a  distance  equal  to  ^^^^  of  the  10  inches,  or  3.01 
inches,  and  marked  with  the  number  2,  Si  milady  at  4.77  (log 
3  =  0477)  a  line  is  marked  3*  In  this  way  the  logarithms  of 
other  numbers  arc  plotted.  The  sjiace  between  i  and  2  is 
subdivided  by  plotting  log  1.1^  k>g  1.2,  etc.  The  subdivision  is 
continued  until  the  spaces  are  as  small  as  will  admit  of  rapid 
and  accurate  reading  of  the  scale. 

It  is  customary  to  make  the  spacing  on  the  upper  scale  just 
half  that  on  the  lower,  i.e.,  if  lo  inches  is  chosen  as  the  unit  for 
the  lower  scale,  then  the  unit  for  the  upper  scale  will  be  5  inches. 
Since  the  length  of  this  upper  scale  is  only  half  the  length  of  the 
rule  there  are  usually  two  scales  exactly  alike  marked  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  rule,  the  right  end  of  one  coinciding  with  the  left  end 
of  the  other. 

On  the  slide  are  two  scales,  B  and  C,  exact  duplicates  of  those 
on  the  rule  and  so  placed  that  wht^n  the  end  line  of  the  scale  B 
on  the  slide  is  placed  opposite  the  end  line  of  the  scale  A  on  the 
rulcj  every  line  on  the  slide  is  exactly  opposite  its  corresponding 
line  on  the  rule.  A  runner  is  usually  attached  to  the  rule  for 
convemence  in  setting  and  reading  the  scales.  This  runner  is 
a  small  metal  slide  which  fits  over  the  face  of  the  rule  in  such 
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a  way  that  it  can  be  slid  along  the  rule  and  set  at  any  reading  of 
the  scale.  It  is  usually  provided  with  a  fine  line  running  cross- 
wise of  the  rule  which  is  used  in  marking  the  exact  setting. 

Multiplication  or  division  of  numbers  is  performed  by  add- 
ing or  subtracting  the  scale  distances  corresponding  to  these 
numbers.  The  scale  distance  is  the  logarithm  of  the  number. 
Adding  two  scale  distances  is,  in  ctTect,  adding  two  logarilhms» 
and  the  resulting  scale  distance  is  the  logarithm  of  the  number 
marked  opposite  on  the  scale.  For  example,  if  the  left  end  of 
scale  C,  Fig.  147,  is  set  opposite  the  number  2  of  the  scale  Z), 
then  opposite  the  number  3  on  scale  C,  is  found  the  product,  6, 
on  scale  D,  The  distances  which  have  been  added  are  those 
corresponding  to  log  2  and  log  3  respectively.  The  sum  of 
these  distances  is  the  distance  corresponding  to  log  6.  Division 
is  performed  by  placing  the  di\'isor  on  scale  C  over  the  dividend 
on  scale  D  and  reading  the  result,  opposite  the  end  of  the  scale 
C  on  the  scale  Z). 

Fig*  147  shows  the  position  of  the  scales  for  dividing  6  by  3. 
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Fig.  147. 


The  scales  A  and  B  may  be  used  in  a  like  manner.  It  is  evident 
that,  by  setting  the  runner  on  the  result  of  one  operation  and 
then  moving  the  slide  so  that  one  of  its  ends  coincides  with  the 
runner  settings  continued  multiplication  and  division  can  be 
performed  without  the  necessity  of  reading  intermediate  results. 
Scale  />  may  be  used  in  connection  with  scale  A  for  obtain- 
ing squares  or  extracting  square  roots.  Since  the  spaces  on  scale 
A  are  one* half  those  on  scale  D  the  number  4  on  scale  A  is  oppo- 
site number  2  on  scale  D,  9  is  opposite  3,  and  so  on,  ev*ery  num* 
ber  on  scale  A  being  the  square  of  the  corresponding  number  on 
scale  D,  Other  scales,  generally  log  sines  and  log  tangents,  are 
placed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  slide,  so  that  trigonometric  cal- 
culations can  also  be  performed  with  this  instrument.    Results 
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obtained  with  the  ordinary  lo  inch  s^lide  rule  are  usually  correct 
to  3  significant  figures,  so  that  this  slide  rule  is  the  equivalent 
of  three-place  logarithm  tables- 

360.  Thacher  Slide  Rule,  —  The  Thacher  slide  rule  consists 
of  a  cyhnder  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches 
long  working  within  a  framework  of  triangular  bars.  On  these 
bars  is  fastened  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  scale  on  an  ordi* 
nary  slide  rule,  and  on  the  cylinder  is  marked  another  scale  like 
that  on  the  bars.  The  cylinder  is  the  slide  and  the  triantiular 
bars  form  the  rule.  This  rule  is  operated  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  one  explained  above.  Results  can  be  obtained  wnth  it 
which  are  correct  to  four  and  usually  to  five  significant  figures. 

3<5l.  REDUCIHG  THE  FIELD  NOTES  FOR  COMPUTATIOWS- 
—  Before  any  of  the  computations  are  made  the  measure^ 
ments  taken  in  the  field  frequently  have  to  be  corrected  on 
account  of  erroneous  length  of  tape.  This  correction  can  usu- 
ally  be  made  mentally  when  the  distarces  are  transcribed  into 
the  computation  book.  The  errors  in  the  angles  are  balanced 
by  altering  the  value  of  those  angles  which  %vere  taken  from  short 
sights  since  the  angular  errors  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  these* 
In  some  cases,  where  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  take  meas* 
uremcnts  on  a  slo|>e^  these  distances  are  reduced  to  horizontal 
distances  bv  mulli plying  them  by  the  versed  sine  of  the  vertical 
angle  and  subtracting  the  result  from  the  corrected  slope  dis- 
tance; the  correction  for  error  in  the  tape  being  made  before  this 
is  done.  Sometimes  instead  of  a  vertical  angle  the  s!ope  dis- 
tance and  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  points  are  the 
data  contained  in  the  field  notes.  In  this  case  the  formula  given 
in  Art.  20^  p.  13^  should  ordinarily  be  used, 

362,  Curved  Boundary  by  Offsets,  — The  offsets  to  the 
brook  (Fig.  S5f  P-  104)  were  taken  at  regular  intervals  in  one 
portion  of  the  survey  and  in  another  portion  offsets  were  taken 
at  the  points  where  the  direction  of  the  brook  changes.  The 
offsets  which  were  taken  at  regular  intervals  give  a  series  of 
trapezoids  with  equal  altitudes  the  area  of  w^hich  can  be  obtained 
by  one  compulation.  Although  there  are  several  approximate 
rules  for  this  computation  the  two  most  common  are  %vhat  are 
known  as  the  Trapezoidal  Rule  and  Simpson's  One-Third  Rule, 
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363.  Trapezoidal  Rule.  —  If  the  figure  is  considered  as  made 
up  of  a  scries  of  trapezoids  their  area  can  be  found  by  the  follow- 
ing rule:  — 


Area    rd  (*?.  +2A  +^) 


whiTc  (/    -  common  distance  between  offsets, 
A.  ami  A'e  '■  c»nd  offsets  of  the  series  of  trapezoids, 
and  i  h       sum  of  the  intermediate  offsets. 


364.  Simpson's  One- Third  Rule.  —  In  the  development  of 
this  fornuilu  the  curved  line  is  assumed  to  be  a  parabolic  curve. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  affords  results  more  nearly  correct 
than  the  Trape/oidal  Rule,  although  for  most  problems  of  this 
kind,  where  the  olTsets  at  bc^st  can  give  but  an  approximate 
location  of  the  loundary,  friMjuently  a  brook  or  crooked  wall  the 
center  of  which  must  be  estimated,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Trape/oidal  Rule  is  sullkiently  exact.  Simpson's  One-Third 
Rule  is  as  follows: 

Area        \  [h,  -h  -^i  //odd  +  4^  //even  +  h\) 

where  d       ct>nimon  distance  between  offsets, 
//,  and  li\       i^ini  olTsets  of  the  series, 

-'  ^  f'oiU       twice  the  sum  of  all  the  odd  offsets 

(the  ^^(1,  51  h,  ;lh,  etc.,  from  the  end) 
\  ^  /^•^oll      f^>^n'  limes  I  he  srm  of  all  the  even  offsets  (the  2d, 
.|th,  ()ih,  etc.,  from  the  end). 


For  this  rule  to  a])])ly  there  must  be  an  even  number  of 
trapezoids;  if  there  is  an  odd  number,  an  even  number  of  them 
may  be  com])Ule(l  l)y  this  rule  and  the  extra  trapezoid  must  be 
eompuled  se])aralcly.  Or,  if  there  is  a  triangle  or  trapezoid  at 
the  end  of  this  series,  which  has  a  base  greater  or  less  than  d, 
it  must  also  be  computed  sej)arately. 
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Fig.  148  shows  the  computation  of  a  scries  by  both  methods 
and  also  the  computation  of  several  trapezoids  and  triangles  at 
the  ends  of  the  series.  The  data  are  taken  from  the  field  notes 
in  Fig.  53,  p.  104. 
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365.     STRAIGHTENING   CROOKED    BOUNDARY   LINES.  —  In 
Fig.  149,  AEFGH  represents  a  curved  boundary  between  two 


Fig.  140.     Straightening  a  Crooked  Boundary. 

tracts  of  land,  and  it  is  desired  to  run  a  line  from  il  so  as  to  make 
the  boundary  a  straight  line  and  to  leave  each  tract  of  the  same 
area  as  before. 

The  trial  line  ^45  is  first  run,  and  the  distance  AB,  the  angles 
at  A  and  5,  and  the  necessary  offsets  to  the  curved  boundary  are 
measured  in  the  field.  Then  the  areas  of  the  property  between 
this  trial  line  and  the  curved  line  are  computed  as  explained  in 
the  previous  articles.  The  sum  of  the  fractional  areas  on  one  side 
of  the  trial  line  and  the  sum  of  the  areas  on  the  other  side  of  it 
should  be  equal.  If  not  made  so  by  the  trial  line,  the  difference 
between  these  sums  is  the  area  of  a  correction  triangle  ABC  which 
must  be  taken  from  one  tract  and  added  to  the  other  because  the 
trial  line  has  taken  this  dilTerencc  from  one  of  the  tracts  and  it 
should  therefore  be  restored.  The  area  and  the  base  AB  being 
known  the  altitude  dC  can  be  computed.  Then  in  the  triangle 
ABC,  the  lines  BC  and  AC  and  the  angle  at  A  are  calculated ;  and 
the  line  AC  \^  staked  out,  its  calculated  length  being  checked  by 
measuring  the  line  AC  in  the  field  and  the  angle  at  A  being 
checked  by  the  measured  distance  BC 

366.  Area  by  Triangles.  —  Tf  the  field  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  setting  the  transit  in  the  middle  of  the  field  and  taking 
angles  between  the  corners  (Art.  138,  ]>.  105),  the  areas  of  the 
triangles  may  be  found  by  the  trigonometric  formula: 

Area  -=  -^  j  ft  sin  C, 

where  C  is  the  angle  included  between  the  sides  a  and  ft. 

If  all  three  sides  of  any  of  the  triangles  have  been  measured 
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or  if  the  field  has  been  surveyed  with  the  tape  alone  (Art-  139, 
p.  106),  the  area  of  the  triangles  can  be  found  by  the  trigono- 
metric formula;  — 


Area  =   "^s  (s  —  a)  (s  —  b)  {  s  —  c) 

a  +  b  +  € 


where  a,  i,  and  c  are  the  sides  and  s  ^  - 


367.  Area  of  a  Quadrilatbral  by  Triahgles-  — 
Most  city  lots  have  four  sides^  and  wMlc  the  Double  Meridian 
Distance  Method  (Art,  384^  p.  352)  is  often  employed  in  com- 
puting their  areas,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  computing  such 
quadrilateral  lots  to  divide  them  into  triangles,  checking  the  field- 
work  and  computations,  and  computing  the  areas  by  triangles. 

In  Fig.  150^  A  BCD  represents  an  ordinary  city  lot  in  which 
all  the  sides  and  angles  have 


A  —  --" 


been  measured.  It  is  evident 
that  the  diagonal  EC  can  be 
computed  either  from  BD, 
CD,  and  the  angle  Z),  or  from 
ABf  ACf  and  the  angle  A. 
Thes^'  two  determinations  of 
BC  should  check  each  other* 
Similarly  two  independent  de- 
terminations of  AD  can  be 
found  ♦  These  evidently  check 
all  the  field  work  and  calcula* 
tions  as  far  as  they  have  gone. 
In  computing  these  triangles 
the  best  way  is  to  resolve  all 
the  work  into  right  triangle 
calculations,  as  suggested  by 
the  dotted  Unes  on  the  figure. 
Not  only  is  this  method  more  simple  than  to  use  the  oblique 
triangle  formulas,  but  it  gives  at  the  same  time  altitude  distances 
which  are  useful  in  computing  the  area  of  the  lot.  The  area 
can  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  area  of  one  pair  of  triangles 
and  readily  checked  by  calculating  the  other  pair* 


t::^D 


Fig,  160. 
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a68.  AREA  OF  CURVED 
CORHER  LOT.  — In  Fig.  151, 
ABFHGDE  is  the  boundary 
of  a  comer  lot,  all  the  angles 
and  distances  of  which  have 
been  determined  in  the  field.  The 
area  of  ABODE  can  be  easily 
computed  by  the  method  ex- 
plained in  Art.  384,  p.  352. 
Then  the  area  of  FCGH  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  traverse 
^'^-  ^^^'  area.     The  angle  /  is  known  and 

the  radius  KF  of  the  curve  is  given  or  can  be  computed  from  data 
such  as  CH  or  CF  obtained  in  the  field  (Art.  257,  p.  233). 

KFHG  =  lE^yJlE  =  /°  X  0.0174533*  X(gX)'         ^^y^ 

2  2 

VI,  p.  506.) 

KFCG  =  FC  XFK 
FCGH  =  KFCG  -  KFHG 

The  area  of  FCGH  could  have  been  calculated  by  comput- 
ing the  area  of  the  triangle  FCG  and  then  subtracting  the  area  of 
the  segment  FHG  from  it.  The  area  of  this  segment,  however, 
cannot  be  calculated  accurately  by  any  short  formula.  An 
approximate  formula  for  the  area  of  a  segment  is 

2 
Area  of  Circular  Segment  =  -  MC  (approximate),  where  M  is 

3 
the  middle  ordinate  and  C  is  the  chord  length. 

M  = 

Expressed  in  terms  of  C  and  R, 

Area  of  Circular  Segment  = (approximately). 

12R 

•  The  length  of  the  arc  of  curve  whose  radius  is  i  and  whose  central  angle 
is  1°  is  0.0174533,  which  will  give  results  to  six  significant  figures,  provided  /and 
K  are  correct  to  six  significant  figures. 

t  In  Fig,  152,  OB  =  Radius  of  circular  curve. 

Cn  ==  Middle  Ordinate  for  chord  AB. 
CD  is  drawn  tangent  to  the  curve. 


C  t 

M  =    -— — -'  (approximately). 
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These  formulas  arc  fairly  accurate  when  M  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  C.  They  are  most  useful,  however,  as  a  check 
on  compulalions  made  by  the  prcc  ding  method, 

369.  ROUGH  CHECKS  OH  AREAS. -- If  the  traverse  has 
been  plotted  to  scale,  it  can  be  easily  divided  into  simple  figures 
such  as  rectangles  or  triangles,  their  dimensions  scaled  from  the 
plan,  and  their  areas  computed,  thereby  giving  an  independent 
rough  check  on  the  area, 

A  piece  of  tracing  cloth  divided  into  small  squares  can  be 
placed  over  the  plan  of  the  traverse  and  the  number  of  squares 
counted  and  the  fractional  parts  estimated,  generally  to  tenths 
of  a  square,  by  inspection.  Then  the  area  of  one  square  being 
known  an  approximate  area  of  the  traverse  may  be  obtained. 

370.  Planimeter>  —  One  of  the  commonest  ways  of  checking 
the  area  of  a  traverse  is  to  obtain  its  area  by  means  of  an  instni- 


nB  ^  Tangent  Offset  for  chord  CB, 
OE  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  CB, 
In  the  two  similar  triarvgles  OEB  and  CBD^ 
CB  =  BEi OB 
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DB 
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DB  ^ 
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cm 


2  OB 


Offset  from  Tangent 


fCliord^* 
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But       DB  ^  C/A  and  AB  ^  z  x  CB 


r//- 


(41- . 


(approximaidy) 


AB^ 


lOB 

Middle  Ordinate  -     ^^^^'^^' 
8  X  Radius 


-^-QB        (approximately) 


(approximately)  (2) 


The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  this  formula : 

When  radius  =  20  ft.  and  chord  =  10  ft,  M  =  0.625,  (ct>f''cct  value  is  0.635). 
When  radius  =  loo  ft.  and  chord  =  25  ft ,  M  =  0,781,  (correct  sralue  1^0,784), 
When  radius  ==  100  ft,  and  chord  =  100  ft.>  M  —  13.500,  (correct  value  is  13,597), 
When  radius  ^  rooo  ft.  and  chord  —  100  ft. »  M  =     i.zxp^  (correct  valueis  1,251). 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  this  formula  will  not  give  accurate  residu 
when  the  chord  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  radms. 
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ment  called  the  planimeter.  It  is  a  small  instrument  consisting 
of  an  arm,  carrying  a  tracing  point,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  instrument;  the  arm  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired 
length.  The  frame  touches  the  paper  at  only  three  p)oints;  the 
anchor  point,  the  tracing  point,  and  the  circumference  of  a  small 
wheel  which  is  free  to  revolve.  On  the  rim  of  this  wheel  is  a 
scale  and  beside  it  is  a  vernier  which  is  used  in  reading  the  scale. 
The  length  of  the  arm  can  be  regulated  by  setting  it  at  the 
proper  reading  on  a  scale  which  is  marked  on  the  arm,  so  that 
a  unit  on  the  wheel  scale  will  represent  any  desired  unit  area 
such  as  a  square  inch  or  a  square  centimeter.  (See  Appendix  B 
on  the  Planimeter.) 

In  using  the  instrument  the  anchor  point  is  set  at  some  con- 
venient position  on  the  drawing  outside  of  the  area  to  be  measured 
and  then  the  tracing  point  is  run  around  the  perimeter  of  the  area 
to  be  determined.  The  reading  on  the  wheel  is  recorded  when 
the  tracer  is  at  the  starting  point.  The  tracer,  in  passing  around 
the  perimeter,  should  be  kept  as  closely  as  possible  on  the  bound- 
ary line  and  should  return  exactly  to  the  starting  point.  Then 
the  scale  is  again  read,  and  the  dilTercnce  between  the  two  read- 
ings is  the  area  which  has  been  traced  out,  expressed  in  some  unit 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  arm.  The  result  can  be  easily 
transposed  into  the  unit  of  the  scale  of  the  map. 

Usually  the  settings  for  the  scale  on  the  arm  are  furnished  by 
the  maker  for  various  units  of  area.  It  is  safer  to  test  this  setting 
by  running  the  instrument  around  a  known  area,  such  as  4  square 
inches  and  determining  the  interval  ])asscd  over  by  the  wheel  by 
making  several  tests  and  by  setting  the  anchor  point  at  different 
positions.  This  interval  divided  by  4  will  be  the  value  of  one 
square  inch  of  plan  area  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  number 
of  square  feet  of  surface,  depending  upon  the  scale  of  the  map. 
It  is  important  that  the  sides  of  the  trial  square  should  be  laid  off 
so  that  they  agree  with  the  present  scale  of  the  map  which,  owing 
to  swelling  or  shrinking  of  the  paper,  is  frequently  not  quite  the 
same  as  when  it  was  first  drawn  (Art.  479,  p.  428).* 

*  When  areas  are  desired  from  U.  S.  (icological  Survey  maps  on  which  are 
shown  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  it  is  best  to  refer  all  planimetered  areas 
to  the  areas  of  a  quadrilateral,  say,  1°  on  a  side.     The  area  of  such  quadrilateral 
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371*  DEFLECTIOH  ANGLES  AHD  CHORDS  FOR  A  CIRCULAR 
CURVE-  --  The  compulatioas  shown  in  Fig,  153  refer  to  the  notes 
in  Fig.  104,  p.  237.     In  the  discussion  of  the  simple  curve    as 
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can  be  taken  frum  a  pabljcatjon  eniitleci  Geological  Tables  and  Formulas,  by 
S,  S.  Gaiinett,  Hu!letin  No.  23^1  U,  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  by  simple  propor- 
ticiti  the  desired  area  found. 
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applied  to  city  surveying  (Art.  259,  p.  234)  will  be  found  the  foi'- 
mulas  which  have  been  used  in  the  computations  in  Fig.  153. 
The  length  of  the  curve  Lc  is  found  by  taking  from  Table  VI, 
('* Lengths  of  Circular  Arcs:  Radius  =  i  "),  the  length  of  an  arc 
for  51°,  for  35',  and  for  20^^  successively  and  adding  them,  which 
gives  the  arc  of  a  curve  whose  radius  is  i  and  whose  central  angle 
is  51°  35'  20^^.  This  is  then  multiplied  by  the  radius  (200)  which 
gives  the  value  of  Lr,  which  is  added  to  the  station  of  the  P.C.  to 
obtain  the  station  of  the  P.T. 

372.  COBfPUTATION  OF  OBSERVATIONS.  —  The  computations 
relating  to  observations  for  meridian  and  latitude  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  VII. 

COBfPUTATION  OF  VOLUME. 

373.  BORROW-PITS.*  —  Fig.  154  is  a  plan  of  a  portion 
of  a  borrow-pit,  at  the  corners  of  which  the  depth  of  excavation 
is  marked  in  feet  and  tenths.  Each  of  the  regular  sections  of 
earthwork  is  a  truncated  rectangular  prism  whose  volume  is 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  four  corner  heights  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  cross-section,  or  expressed  as  a  formula, 

Volume  Truncated  Rectangular  Prism  =  Ax  — ' ^ * 

4 
where  A  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section  and  /;,,  Z/^,  A^,  and  h^  are 
the  corner  heights. 

For  a  truncated  triangular  prism  such  as  ahc,  using  the  same 
notation, 

Volume   Truncated   Triangular   Prism  =  .4  X  — ^• 

In  computing  a  trapezoidal  prism,  such  Sisfdhg,  the  trapezoid 
is  subdivided  into  a  rectangle /e?//^  and  a  triangle /<:/e;  or  for  jhdsy 
into  two  triangles  by  diagonal  lines,  as  jhs  and  hJs  and  their 
volumes  may  be  computed  by  the  above  formula. 

When  there  are  several  prisms  with  the  same  cross-section,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  154,  these  rectangular  prisms  can  be  computed  as 
one  solid  by  assembling  them  as  follows:  —  multiply  each  corner 

*  ¥oT  a  complete  discussion  of  the  computation  of  Borrow-Pits  see  Railroad 
Curves  and  Earthwork  by  Professor  C.  V.  Allen,  published  by  Spon  &  Chamber- 
lain, New  York. 
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height  by  the  number  of  rectangular  prisms  in  which  it  occurs 
and  then  add  these  results  and  divide  by  4.  This  is  then  muhi- 
plied  by  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  one  prism.  For  example, 
in  Fig.  154,  the  quantity  bounded  by  amnrsja  can  be  found  by 


Fig.  164.    Plan  of  Portion  of  a  Borrow-Pit. 


one  cQpiputation  because  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  prisms 
having  the  same  cross-section.  In  the  summation  of  the  heights, 
those  at  a,  w,  w,  r,  and  s  are  taken  but  once,  those  at  such  points 
as  c,  gy  h,  etc.  are  multiplied  by  2,  at ;  the  height  is  multiplied  by 
3,  and  at  such  points  as  k  it  is  multiplied  by  4. 

Where  the  excavation  is  completed  to  a  certain  level,  as  in  a 
cellar,  it  is  a  special  case  of  above.     The  area  of  the  cellar  can  be 
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divided  into  rectangles,  their  comer  heights  taken,  and  from  these 
the  volume  can  be  computed. 

'374.  VOLUME  OF  PRISMOID.  —  The  data  obtained  from 
field  notes  are  usually  in  the  form  of  cross-sections  which  are 
taken  at  right  angles  to  some  general  line  of  the  construction, 
thereby  dividing  the  earthwork  into  prismoidal  solids  with  their 
bases  parallel  and  their  sides  either  plane  or  warped  surfaces. 
The  bases  of  the  solids  are  the  cross-sections  which  are  obtained 
by  taking  sections  of  trench  excavation  or  of  road  construction 
(Figs.  91  and  92,  p.  208). 

375.  End  Area  Formula.  —  The  simplest  method  of  com- 
puting the  volume  of  a  prismoidal  solid  is  to  average  the  areas  of 
the  two  bases  and  multiply  by  the  distance  between  them,  which, 
expressed  as  a  formula,  is 

V  =  di_±A«  X  /  (End  Area  Formula) 

2 

in  which  -4^  and  A^  are  the  areas  of  the  two  end  bases  and  /  is 
the  distance  between  them.  This  method  is  used  to  a  very  great 
extent  throughout  the  country,  although  it  does  not  give  sufl&- 
ciently  accurate  results  for  certain  classes  of  work. 

376.  Prismoidal  Formula.  —  The  correct  volume  of  a  pris- 
moid  is  expressed  by  the  Prismoidal  Formula: 

Volume  of  Prismoid  =  -  (i4.  -f  4i4ni    +  -4,) 
6 

in  which  /  is  the  distance  between  the  two  bases,  A^  and  -4,;  and 
i4m  is  the  '^middle  area^^^  i.e.,  the  area  half-way  between  the  two 
bases,  which  is  obtained  by  averaging  the  corresponding  dimen- 
sions of  the  two  end  areas,  A^  and  -4,;  it  should  not  be  taken  as 
the  mean  of  A^  and  A^, 

yj*j.  The  end  areas  can  easily  be  computed  by  dividing  them 
into  triangles  as  shown  in  Fig.  155,  the  area  of  which  can  be 
found  readily  from  the  dimensions  given  in  the  field  notes.  * 
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^.T  r  .  20.0  2I.S 

Notes  of  section :        .  ^  +  4.0 

+60  ^  4-1.0 

Area  =  4  X  (21.5  +  29)    ^    20  X  (i  +  6) 
2  2 

=  2  X  50.5  +  10  X  7  =  171. 

It  is  also  the  custom  with  some  surveyors  to  plot  each  section 
carefully  to  scale  and  to  obtain  its  area  by  use  of  the  planimeter 
(Art.  370,  p.  339).  This  is  probably  the  most  practical  method 
when  the  sections  arc  very  irregular  since  the  field  work  does 
not  warrant  the  use  of  very  accurate  methods. 

There  are  several  other  methods  employed  in  computing 
earthwork  but  the  above  are  by  far  the  most  common. 

Several  sets  of  Earthwork  Tables  and  Diagrams  have  been 
published  which  reduce  the  work  of  computation  very  materi- 
ally. 

378.  ESTIMATES  FOR  GRADIlfG.— Estimates  for  grad- 
ing may  be  conveniently  made  by  means  of  a  topographic  map. 
On  this  map  will  appear  the  contours  of  the  original  surface. 
The  contours  representing  the  finished  surface  are  also  sketched 
upon  the  map,  and  the  smaller  the  interval  between  the  contours 
the  more  accurate  will  be  the  result.  In  Fig.  156  the  full  lines 
represent  the  contours  of  the  original  surface  which  is  to  be  al- 
tered so  that  when  the  necessary  cutting  and  filling  has  been  done 
the  new  surface  will  have  the  appearance  indicated  by  the  dash 
contours.  At  contour  20  and  at  contour  25  no  grading  is  to  be 
done.  On  the  plan,  first  sketch  the  lines  ABCDEF  and 
AGHIJB  which  are  lines  of  "no  cut  '*  and  "no  fill,"  i.e.,  lines 
which  enclose  areas  that  are  either  to  be  excavated  or  filled.  The 
amount  of  excavation  and  embankment  must  be  computed  sepa- 
rately. In  sketching  such  lines  the  lines  AB,  ED,  and  ///,  as 
will  be  seen,  follow  the  intersection  of  the  original  contours  with 
the  new  ones,  since  at  these  points  there  is  no  cut  or  fill.  There 
are  no  direct  data  on  the  plan  which  define  where  the  earthwork 
ends  at  C  but  the  assumption  is  here  made  that  the  fill  will  run 
out  to  meet  the  original  surface  at  about  the  next  contour  at  C 
In  this  example  the  fill  must  run  out  somewhere  between  the 
24-ft.  contour  and  the  25-ft.  contour,  for  if  it  ran  beyond  the  25-ft. 
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contour  there  would  be  another  new  25-ft.  contour  shown  on 
the  plan.  Therefore  the  line  BCD  has  been  sketched  to  repre- 
sent the  limits  of  the  fill  in  that  vicinity;  similarly  EFA^  AGH^ 
and  IJB  have  been  sketched. 

There  are  three  general  methods  of  computing  the  earth- 
work from  the  data  given  on  the  plan;  (i)  by  computing  directly 
the  amount  of  cut  or  fill  between  successive  contours,   (2)  by 


j:,^^.^ 


Scale 


Fig.  loO. 

assuming  a  horizontal  plane  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  earth- 
work and  computing  the  volume  of  the  earth  between  this  plane 
and  the  original  surface,  then  computing  the  volume  between 
the  same  plane  and  the  finished  surface;  the  difference  between 
these  two  volumes  will  be  the  amount  of  earthwork,  or  (3)  by 
drawing  on  the  plan  a  line  of  no  cut  or  fill,  a  line  representing, 
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say,  s  ft,  cut  or  fill,  a  line  representing  lo  ft.  cut  or  fill  and  so  on» 
Then  compute  the  volume  between  these  successive  5 -ft. 
layers. 

37^-  (i )  Referring  to  Fig.  156  and  applying  the  first  method, 
the  volume  of  the  solid  AM  PR  is  that  of  a  solid  having  two  paral- 
lel end  planes  AKEL  (a  plane  at  elevation  21)  being  the  lower, 
and  MNPO  (a  plane  at  elevation  22)  being  the  upper  phne* 
The  altitude  between  these  two  end  planes  will  be  the  difference 
in  elevation  between  21  and  22,  or  will  be  i  ft. 

The  areas  of  the  honssontal  planes  AKEL,  MNPO,  QRST, 
B-ndBUDV  may  be  obtained  by  plani meter  (Art.  370,  p,  339)  or 
otherwise,  and  the  volume  of  the  solid  AKEL-MNPO  may  be 
obtained  by  the  End  Area  Method  (Art*  375,  p,  344),  its  altitude 
being  I  ft.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  volume  by  the  use  of 
the  Prismoidal  Formula  the  volume  of  the  solid  AKEL-QRST 
may  be  found  by  using  AKEL  as  one  base,  QRST  as  the  other, 
and  MNOP  as  the  middle  area,  the  altitude,  or  length,  of  the 
solid  being  the  difference  between  21  and  23 ^  or  2  ft.  The  solid 
AKEL-F  may  be  considered  to  be  a  pyramid  with  a  base  AKEL 
and  an  altitude  equal  to  the  vertical  distance  between  the  con- 
tour 21  and  the  point  F  w^hlch  is  in  this  case  on  contour  20,  or 
a  vertical  distance  here  of  i  ft. 

Example, 


In  Fig,  156  the  amount  of  fill  oh  the  arija  ABCDEF\&  compuied  below, 
ft.                 900  X  i  =    Joo  cu,  ft*  (Pyramid) 
Qoo  +  1000 
-^^^ X  I  -    950- 

1000  +  toio 


Area  AEL  K  =    90D  ^q 
*•    MNPO  ~  1000 


BUVD  «    680 


1020  + 


X  I  ^  1010, 


680 


X  I  ^     S50. 


680  X  i  «-   ^J7  (Pyramid) 

9liili 

124.  tu.  vds.  Total  Fill, 


380,  (2)  Referring  again  to  Fig.  156  and  applying  the  sec- 
ond method,  the  area  of  ABCDEF  is  found  (by  pknimeler);  this 
is  the  area  of  a  plane  at,  say,  elevation  20,  since  none  of  the  fill 
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extends  below  contour  20*  Then  the  area  of  A  BCD  EL  is  found, 
which  is  the  area  of  the  plane  cutting  the  original  ground  at  ele- 
vation 21,  Similarly  the  areas  of  MBCDPO,  QBCDST,  and 
BCDV  are  found*  The  volume  of  the  solids  between  these 
planes  may  be  computed  by  the  End  Area  Method  or  by  use  of 
the  Prismoidal  Formula,  in  which  case  every  other  contour 
plane  is  used  as  a  middle  area  as  explained  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  volume  of  solid  whose  base  is  BCD  K  is  a  P3.T- 
amid  w^hose  altitude  is  the  vertical  distance  between  the  24*ft, 
contour  and  point  C,  which  in  this  case  is  i  ft. 

By  the  same  general  method  the  areas  of  ABCDEK, 
MBCDPNt  etc.,  which  refer  to  the  new  surface  of  the  ground, 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  volume  of  the  solids  between  succes- 
sive contour  planes  computed.  The  difference  between  this 
quantity  and  the  quantity  between  a  plane  at  elevation  20  and 
the  original  surface  will  give  the  amount  of  fill. 

While  in  this  particular  problem  the  first  method  is  the 
shorter,  still  there  are  cases  where  the  second  method  will  be 
somewhat  simpler.  It  is  particularly  useful  when  the  actual 
amount  of  cut  or  fill  is  not  desired  but  when  it  is  required  to  know 
if  the  proposed  alterations  will  require  more  or  less  earth  than 
can  be  easily  obtained  on  the  premises  and,  if  so^  about  how 
much  the  excess  will  be.  In  this  case  the  portions  of  cut  and 
fiU  will  not  have  to  be  computed  separately.  A  line  is  drawn 
around  the  limits  of  the  entire  area  where  the  grading  is  to  be 
done,  the  volume  betw^een  an  assumed  plane  and  the  original 
surface  is  found,  and  then  the  %^olume  between  the  same  plane 
and  the  proposed  surface.  The  diflfLrence  between  the  two 
values  will  give  the  amount  of  excess  of  earthwork. 

jSIp  (3)  Fig,  157  illustrates  a  third  method  of  computing 
earthwork  from  the  data  given  on  a  topographic  map.  The 
original  contours  are  shovn  in  full  lines  and  the  contours  of  the 
proposed  surface  in  dash  lines.  Through  the  intersection  of 
the  new  contours  ^\'ith  the  original  ones  is  drawn  the  line  of  "no 
cut  "  (zero  line),  the  line  where  the  cut  is  just  5  ft.  (marked  5)^ 
the  line  of  10  ft,  cut  (marked  10),  etc.  These  dotted  curves 
enclose  areas  which  are  the  horizontal  projections  of  irregular 
surfaces  which  are  parallel  to  the  final  surface  and  at  5  ft*,  10  ft*, 
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15  ft,,  etc.,  above  the  imai  surface.  The  solids  Included  oe- 
tween  these  5  ft.  irregular  surfaces  arc  layers  of  earth  each  5  ft. 
thick,  and  their  volumes  may  be  computed  by  either  the  End 
Area  Method  or  by  the  Prismoidal  Formula  as  explained  in  the 
preceding  methods.  The  areas  of  these  horizontal  projections 
are  obtained  from  the  map  and  the  vertical  dimensions  of  ihc 
solids  are  the  contour  intervals* 

382.  ROUGH  Estimates.  —  Rough  estimates  of  the  quantity 
of  earthwork  are  often  required  for  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  construction  or  for  monthly  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
work  done.     For  preliminary  estimates  of  road  construction,  very 
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frequently  the  notes  of  alignment  and  the  profile  of  the  center  line 
are  the  only  information  at  hand  From  this  profile  the  center 
cuts  or  fills  can  be  obtained,  and  the  cross-sections  can  be  as- 
sumed  to  be  level  sections  (Art.  232,  p.  209)  and  computed  by  the 
End  Area  Method.  The  slight  errors  resulting  will  be  corrected 
in  the  final  estimate. 

In  obtaining  the  required  data  from  which  to  make  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  quantity  of  earthwork,  the  engineer 
has  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  judgment  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Rough  estimates  do  not,  as  a  rule,  call  for  a  targe  amount  of  field* 
work.  It  is  important  that  as  few  measurements  as  possible 
should  be  taken  and  that  these  should  also  be  at  the  proper 
places  to  give  complete  data  and  to  allow  simple  computations. 
Too  often  engineers,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  on  the  work  and 
before  making  a  study  of  their  problems,  begin  to  take  measure- 
ments, consequently  they  return  to  the  office  after  hours  of 
hard  work  with  a  mass  of  figures  from  which  it  will  take  several 
more  hours  to  compute  the  quantities.  Whereas,  a  few  mo- 
ments* thought  given  to  the  choosing  of  the  proper  measure- 
ments to  be  taken  in  the  field  would  give  data  which  could  be 
computed  in  a  few  moments  by  use  of  the  slide  rule,  affording 
results  sufficiently  accurate  for  rough  estimates. 


PROBLEMS. 


1.  A  series  of  perpetidicular  offsets  are  taken  from  a  straight  line  10  a 
curved  boundary  line.  The  offsets  are  15  ft  apart  and  were  Uken  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing order:  6.S,  7.2,  4.6,  57,  7.1,  6lJ.  and  6J, 

(a)  Find  the  area  between  tbe  straight  and  curved  lines  by  the  Trapezoidal 
Rule. 

(b)  Find  tbe  same  area  by  Sim(^on*s  One-Tbird  Rule. 

2,  It  is  de3«iired  xo  substitute  for  a  curved  bourtdary  Une  a  siraigbt  line  which 
shall  part  off  the  same  areas  as  the  curved  line.  A  trial  straight  hne  AB  has 
been  run;  ita  bearing  is  S  10°  15'  W,  its  length  is  418.5  ft,,  and  point  S  is  on 
a  boundary  line  CD  which  bas  a  bearing  S  So*  \V,  The  sum  of  ihe  areas  between 
the  trial  line  and  the  crooked  boundary  oit  the  easier! y  side  is  1657.  ft,;  on  the 
i*-esterly  side  it  is  789 1.  ft*  It  is  required  to  deterroine  the  distance  BX  along 
CD  such  that  A  A'  shall  be  the  straight  boundary  Une  desired.  Also  find  the 
length  of  the  line  AX, 
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3.  In  the  quadrilateral  ACBD  the  distances  and  angles  which  were  taken 
in  the  field  are  as  follows: 

A  ^=50.63  A  B  C-i05°  39'  00" 

B  C«  163.78  B  A  Z)-89''  37'  30" 

C  Z?-93.8o 
D  ^  —  160.24 
/;  ^-167.73 

Check  the  field  work  by  computations,  and  figure  the  area  of  the  quadrilateral 
by  using  right  triangles  entirely. 

4.  Two  street  lines  intersect  at  an  angle  (deflection  angle)  of  48^  \Y  3c/'. 
The  comer  lot  is  rounded  off  by  a  circular  curve  of  40-ft.  radius. 

(a)  Find  the  length  of  this  curve  to  the  nearest  yj^  ft. 

(b)  Find  the  area  of  the  land  included  between  the  curve  and  the  two  tan- 
gents to  the  curve  (the  two  street  lines  produced). 

5.  Find  the  quantity  in  cubic  yards,  in  the  borrow-pit  shown  in  Fig.  154;  the 
squares  are  25  ft.  on  a  side,  and  the  line  a  j  /  is  straight. 

6.  At  station  6  a  rectangular  trench  was  measured  and  found  to  be  3  ft. 
wide  and  4  ft.  deep.  At  station  6+70  it  was  found  to  be  3.2  ft.  wide  and  8.6  ft. 
deep. 

(a)  Find  by  use  of  the  Prismoidal  Formula  the  quantity  of  earthwork  be- 
tween stations  6  and  6  +  70.     Result  in  cubic  yards. 

(b)  Find  the  volume  of  the  same  by  End  Area  Method. 

7.  The  foUowing  is  a  set  of  notes  of  the  earthwork  of  a  road  embankment. 

.2        ^UJ^  +4.2  ^ 

+  8.0  +5.6 

,,+60 -J?:?    Ji:?    +4.0     2^    2^ 
+  10.0    +4.5  +7.5     +6.0 

Sta.11     Ji:?  +6.0  ^1? 

+4.0  +7.2 

The  base  of  the  road  is  30  ft.  and  the  slopes  are  i^  to  i. 

Find  by  the  End  Area  Method  the  quantity  of  earthwork  from  Sta.  11  to  12.     Re- 
sult in  cubic  yards. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

AREA  B7  DOUBLE  MERIDIAN  DISTANCES.— COORDINATES. 

383.  COMPUTATION  OF  AREA.  —  The  computation  of  the 
area  of  any  piece  of  property  which  has  been  surveyed  as  a 
traverse  will  in  general  consist  of  (i)  the  computation  of  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  traverse  and  (2),  where  the  traverse  does  not 
follow  the  property  line,  the  computation  of  fractional  areas  to  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  area  of  the  traverse  as  the  case 
may  be. 

384.  COMPUTATION  OF  AREA  BY  DOUBLE  MERIDIAN 
DISTANCE  METHOD.  —  In  the  field  notes  the  length  and  the 
bearing  of  each  line  of  the  traverse  are  recorded.  To  obtain  the 
area  enclosed  the  points  of  the  survey  are  referred  to  a  system 
of  rectangular  coordinates.  In  Fig.  158  the  coordinate  axes 
chosen  are  the  magnetic  meridian  through  the  most  westerly 
point  F,  and  a  line  through  F  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian.  In 
compass  surveys  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  magnetic  meridian 
for  one  of  the  axes;  in  transit  surveys  the  true  meridian  is  often 
used  when  its  direction  is  known,  but  any  arbitrary  line  may  be 
used  as  an  axis  and  some  convenience  results  from  choosing  one 
of  the  lines  of  the  survey  as  one  of  the  axes. 

In  computing  the  area,  first  find  the  length  of  the  projection 
of  each  line  on  each  of  the  coordinate  axes,  or  in  other  words, 
find  the  norihing  or  southing  and  the  easiing  or  westing  of  each 
line,  or  course,  of  the  traverse.  The  i)rojection  of  any  line  on  the 
meridian  is  called  its  difference  of  latitude  or  simply  its  latitude. 
The  projection  of  a  line  on  the  other  axis  is  called  its  difference 
of  departure,  or  simply  its  departure*  In  Fig.  158  the  latitude 
of  FA  is  Fq;  the  departure  of  FA  is  qA.  The  latitude  and  de- 
parture of  each  course  are  computed  by  solving  the  right  triangle 
formed  by  drawing  lines  through  the  extremities  of  this  course 


♦  Some  authors  use  the  terms  latitude  difference  atid  lon^tnde  difference. 
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Fig.  168. 


and  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes.     It  is  evident  from  the 

figure  that 

Latitude  =  Distance  x  cos  Bearing, 
and        Departure  =  Distance  x  sin  Bearing. 

Latitudes  are  called  North  or  South  and  departures  East  or  West^ 
depending  upon  the  direction  of  the  course  as  shown  by  its  letters, 
e.g.,  if  the  bearing  is  N  30"*  E  this  course  has  a  North  latitude 
and  an  East  departure.  North  latitudes  and  East  departures  are 
considered  as  positive  ( + ),  South  latitudes  and  West  departures 
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as  negative  ( — ).    In  the  figure  the  courses  are  assumed  to  run 
from  Flo  A,  from  A  to  B,  etc. 

385.  After  all  of  the  latitudes  and  departures  have  been 
computed  (supposing  for  the  present  that  the  traverse  is  a  closed 


Fig.  158 


figure)  proceed  to  find  the  areas  of  all  the  trapezoids  or  trian- 
gles, such  as  DErSy  EFr,  etc.,  formed  by  (i)  the  courses,  (2) 
their  projections  on  the  meridian,  and  (3)  the  perpendiculars 
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from  the  extremities  of  the  courses  to  the  meridian.     It  is  evident 
in  the  figure  shown  that  the  area  of  the  field  is  equal  to 

{ABwq  -^  BCtw  +  CD  si)  -  {DErs  +  EFr  +  FAq\ 

that  is,  in  this  figure  the  sum  of  all  the  areas  determined  by  lines 
running  northward  minus  the  sum  of  all  the  areas  determined  byi 
lines  running  southward.  These  are  known  as  north  areas  and 
south  areas. ^  In  computing  the  areas  of  these  trapezoids  it  is 
convenient  as  well  as  customary  to  find  I  he  double  areas  and 
divide  the  final  result  by  2  instead  of  dividing  by  2  in  figuring 
each  trapezoid.  The  area  of  any  trapezoid  equals  the  average 
distance  of  the  extremities  of  the  course  from  the  meridirn, 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  projection  of  the  course  on  the 
meridiin.  This  average  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  line  from 
the  meridian  is  known  as  the  meridian  disiance  of  the  course, 
i.e*>  the  meridian  distance  of  the  middle  point  of  the  course*  In 
computing  the  double  areas*  twice  this  distance,  or  the  double 
meridian  distance  (D.M.D.),  is  used,  which  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  distances  of  the  ends  of  the  course  from  the  meridian. 
In  arranging  the  data  for  computing  the  double  meridian  dis- 
tances, the  courses  must  be  tabulated  in  consecutive  order  around  j 
the  traverse,  whether  they  were  so  taken  in  the  field  or  not.  The 
D.M.D,  of  the  course  FA  is  qA  which  is  the  departure  of  the 
course  FA.  The  D,M.D*  ol  AB  is  qA  +  wB  ^  qA  -¥  qA  ^- 
zB,  i.e.,  the  D.NLD.  of  course  FA  +  the  dep*  of  FA  +  the  dep, 
of  AB.  The  D.M.D.  of  BC  =  iC  -^  wB  =  W  +  vC  i^  qA  + 
zB^  qA  +  wB  +  zS  4  vC  =  D*M,D*  ot  AB  +  dep,  of  AB  + 
dep,  of  5C. 

Hence  the  D,M,D*  of  all  of  the  courses  may  be  computed  by 
the  following  rules:  — 

(i)  The  D.M.D,  of  the  first  course  (starting  from  the 
primary  meridianf )  equals  the  departure  of  the  course  itself* 


•  If  the  traverse  had  been  mn  amund  ihe  field  in  tht!  opposite  direction  these 
north  areas  would  become  south  areas.  The  rejiuk  would  bt?  the  same,  however, 
in  either  ca^e  Mitce  \t  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  areas  which  is  obtained, 

t  Any  meridian  could  have  been  chosen  as  the  primary  men dian,  but  negative 
jigns  are  avoided  if  the  most  weijterly  point  Ischoaen  as  the  starting  point. 
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(2)  The  D.M.D.  of  any  other  course  equals  the  D.M.D.  of 
the  preceding  course  plus  the  departure  of  the  preceding  course 
plus  the  departure  of  the  course  itself. 

(3)  The  D.M.D.  of  the  last  course  should  be  numerically 
equal  to  its  departure,  but  with  opposite  sign. 

The  double  areas  of  all  the  trapezoids  may  now  be  found 
by  simply  multiplying  the  D.M.D.  of  each  course  by  the  latitude 
of  the  same  course,  North  latitudes  being  regarded  as  plus  and 
South  latitudes  as  minus.  The  sum  of  all  the  north  double  areas 
minus  the  sum  of  all  the  south  double  areas  equals  twice  the  area 
of  the  field.  Be  careful  to  divide  by  2  after  completing  the  other 
details  of  the  computation. 

386.  COMPUTATION  FOR  AREA  OF  COMPASS  SURVEY  BY 
D.M.D.  METHOD. —  The  details  of  the  above  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  159,  which  is  the  computation  of  the  area  of  the  traverse 
given  in  the  compass  notes  in  Fig.  50,  p.  100.  It  will  be  seen 
from  a  study  of  the  notes  that  there  was  local  attraction  of  J°  at 
station  B,  and  that  in  the  following  computations  the  corrected 
bearings  are  used  (Art.  41,  p.  30). 

In  Fig.  159  the  bearings,  distances,  latitudes,  departures,  and 
D.M.D. 's,  which  are  recorded  on  a  line  with  station  F  are  those 
corresponding  to  the  course  FA;  those  recorded  on  a  Hne  with 
station  A  refer  to  the  course  AB;  etc.  After  the  bearings  and 
distances  are  entered  in  the  table  the  places  which  are  to  be 
blank  in  the  remaining  columns  are  cancelled  as  shown;  this  is 
a  check  against  putting  the  results  of  the  computations  in  the 
wrong  spaces.  In  computing  the  latitudes  and  departures  the 
log  distance  is  first  entered;  the  log  sin  bearing  is  written  below 
this  and  the  log  cos  bearing  is  recorded  above.  To  obtain  the 
log  latitude  add  the  upper  two  logarithms;  to  obtain  the  log 
departure  add  the  lower  two  logarithms.  When  the  latitude  and 
departure  of  a  course  have  been  obtained  see  if  the  results  appear 
to  be  consistent  with  the  given  bearing  and  distance;  when  the 
bearing  of  a  course,  for  example,  is  less  than  45°  its  latitude  is 
greater  than  its  departure  and  vice  versa. 
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387,  Balancing  a  Chain  and  Compass  Traverse.  —  Before 
the  D.M,D,  method  can  be  properly  applied  the  errors  of  meas- 
urement of  the  traverse  should  be  so  distributed  that  the  figure 
becomes  a  closed  polygon.  If  the  field  is  a  closed  polygon  the 
sum  of  the  north  latitudes  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  south  lati- 
tudes, and  the  sum  of  the  east  departures  \%ill  equal  the  sum  of 
the  west  departures.  As  soon  as  the  latitudes  and  departures 
are  computed  this  test  is  applied.  If  the  sums  diflfer,  the  error 
is  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  sums  exactly  equal, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  each  latitude  and  departure  its 
most  probable  value.  In  the  case  of  a  compass  stu-vey  the  errors 
are  fully  as  likely  to  be  in  the  bearings,  w^hich  have  been  read  to  the 
nearest  quarter  of  a  degree,  as  in  the  distances;  hence  if  nothing 
definite  is  known  in  regard  to  the  errors  they  are  assumed  to  be 
proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  lines  and  the  survey  is  balanced 
by  the  following  rule  which  alters  not  only  the  lengths  of  the  Hncs 
but  also  their  directions, 

388.  The  correciion  to  be  applied  to  ^Ae  j   ,  I    of  any 

course  is  to  the  total  error  in  j  /  i.    /       I  ^-^  ^^^  lengih  of  the  course 
is  to  the  perimeter  of  the  field* 

This  rule  is  based  upon  purely  mathematical  considerations 
and  should  be  applied  only  when  nothing  is  known  as  to  where 
the  errors  probably  occurred.  Usually  the  surveyor  knows  where 
the  error  is  probably  greatest  and  consequently  in  balancing  the 
survey  he  will  place  the  largest  corrections  where,  in  his  judg- 
ment, they  belong.  In  measuring  with  the  chain,  the  recorded 
distances  tend  always  to  be  too  long,  because  the  sag.  poor  align- 
ment, and  poor  plumbing,  all  serve  to  shorten  the  chain;  conse- 
quently the  probability  is  that  the  recorded  measurements  are 
too  long,  therefore  in  balancing  it  is  more  logical  to  subtract 
from  the  latitudes  and  departures  in  the  columns  whose  sums 
arc  greater  rather  (han  to  add  anything  to  the  latitudes  and  de- 
partures in  the  smaller  columns.  The  corrections  should  of 
course  be  appUed  in  such  a  way  as  to  decrease  the  difference 
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between  the  two  columns.  In  ihc  example  (Fig,  159)  the  total 
error  in  latitude  is  0,08  and  the  total  error  in  departure  is  0.07. 
The  perimeter  of  the  traverse  is  129.77,  Hence  the  correction 
per  chain  length  is  0,062  links  for  latitudes,  and  0,054  for  depart- 
ures. The  corrected  values  of  the  latitudes  and  departures  are 
given  in  the  columns  headed  balanced  laiiiudes  and  balanced  de- 
par  iures. 

jSp.  From  the  balanced  departures  we  then  compute  the 
D.M.D.  of  each  course  as  shown  in  the  next  column.  Observe 
that  the  last  D.NLD.  (point  F),  as  computed  from  the  preceding 
one,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  departure  of  the  last  course.  This 
checks  the  computation  of  the  D*M.D*'s,  The  D.M.D/s  are 
now  multiplied  by  their  corresponding  latitudes  and  the  prod- 
ucts placed  in  the  double  area  columns,  those  having  N  latitudes 
being  placed  in  the  column  of  north  ( + )  double  areas  and  those 
having  S  latitudes  in  the  column  of  south  ( — )  double  areas.  The 
sums  of  these  columns  differ  by  2245.8.  One- half  of  this,  or, 
1123,  is  the  area  of  the  field  in  square  chains,  which  equah 
112*3  ^t:r^. 

By  proceeding  around  the  field  in  the  reverse  direction  the 
letters  of  all  of  the  bearings  would  be  changed,  in  which  case  the 
column  of  south  double  areas  would  be  the  larger. 

390.  Double  Parallel  Distance*  —  There  is  no  particular 
reason  for  using  the  trapezoids  formed  by  projecting  the  courses 
on  to  the  meridian  rather  than  those  formed  by  projecting  them 
on  lo  the  other  axis.  In  the  latter  case  the  Double  Parallel  Dis- 
tance {D,P,D.)  should  be  computed,  and  the  result  multiplied 
by  the  departure  for  each  course. 

In  the  D.M.D*  method  the  computations  have  been  checked 
at  every  step  with  the  exception  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
D.M,D,*s  by  the  latitudes*  A  check  on  this  part  of  the  work 
can  be  obtained  by  figuring  the  area  by  use  of  the  D.P.D,'s. 
This  furnishes  an  example  of  a  ver>^  desirable  method  of  check- 
ing, as  a  different  set  of  ilgures  is  used  in  computing  the  double 
areas,  and  the  opportunity  for  repeating  the  same  error  is  thus 
avoided.  Fig*  160  shows  the  computation  by  the  D.P*D.  method 
of  the  area  of  the  same  survey  as  is  calculated  by  the  D.M.D, 
method  in  Fig,  159. 
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Fig,  160    Area  of  Comp^ass  Survey  rv  Double  Parallel  Distances. 

391.  Error  of  Closure-  —  An  indication  of  the  accuracy  of 

the  survey  is  found  in  the  error  of  closure.  If  a  complete  traverse 
of  the  field  has  been  made  the  final  point,  as  computed,  should 
coincide  with  the  first.  The  amount  by  which  they  fail  to  coin- 
cide is  the  total  error  of  the  survey  and  may  be  found  by  the 
formula  ,___^_^ 

where  /  is  the  error  in  latitude  and  d  is  the  error  in  departure. 
If  this  distance  E  is  divided  by  the  perimeter  of  the  field  the 
resulting  fraction  is  called  the  error  of  closure^  which  in  this  sur- 
vey is  approximately  i^Vlf  (^^^  ^^*'  ^3^^  P-  99)- 

'  392.  COMPUTATION  OF  AREA  OF  A  iRAIfSIT  AND  TAPE 
SURVEY,  —  The  field  noles  show  the  lengths  of  the  sides 
of  the  liaversej  all  of  the  angles  and  perhaps  the  magnetic  bear- 
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ings  of  some  or  all  of  the  courses.  Jf  an  obsen^ation  has  been 
made  for  determining  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  this  affords 
the  means  of  computing  the  true  bearings  of  aO  of  the  traverse 
lines. 

393,  The  first  step  in  reducing  the  notes  (provided  it  has 
not  already  been  done  in  the  field)  is  to  see  if  the  difference 
between  the  sura  of  the  right  and  left  deflection  angles  equals 
360°,  If  interior  angles  have  been  measured,  their  sum  should 
equal  the  number  of  sides  of  the  field  times  two  right  angles, 
minus  four  right  angles.  If  there  is  a  small  error  in  the  sum 
of  the  angles  this  is  usually  adjusted  by  placing  the  error  in  the 
angles  where  it  probably  occurred.  If  nothing  is  known  as  to 
where  it  probably  occurred  the  corrections  should  be  made  in 
the  angles  adjacent  to  the  short  lines,  as  any  error  in  sighting  or 
sotting  up  the  transit  causes  a  greater  angular  error  in  a  short 
line  than  in  a  long  one. 

The  transit  survey  is  referred  to  a  system  of  rectangular 
coordinates,  as  in  case  of  the  compass  survey.  If  the  direction 
of  the  true  meridian  is  known  (either  from  a  special  observation 
or  by  connection  with  some  other  survey  referred  to  the  meridian), 
it  is  advisable  to  use  this  meridian  as  one  of  the  coordinate  axes. 
If  the  direction  of  the  true  meridian  is  not  known  the  magnetic 
meridian  may  be  used.  This  of  course  is  convenient  in  some 
respects  because  the  bearings  taken  in  the  field  already  refer 
to  this  meridian.  If  not  even  the  magnetic  meridian  is  known  it 
will  then  be  advisable  to  choose  some  line  of  the  sun^ey  (pre- 
ferably a  long  one)  as  the  axis,  for  using  one  of  the  traverse  lines 
as  an  axis  saves  computing  the  latitude  and  departure  of  one 
course* 

Whatever  line  is  chosen  as  an  axis,  the  Ix^a rings  used  for 
computing  the  latitudes  and  departures  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  measured  angles  (after  correction),  and  not  from  the  observed 
bearings.  For  instance^  if  some  line  is  selected  and  its  mag- 
netic bearing  used,  then  the  bearings  of  all  of  the  other  lines 
should  be  computed  from  this  one  by  means  of  the  (corrected) 
transit  angles.  In  this  way  the  bearings  are  relatively  as  accurate 
as  the  transit  angles,  even  though  the  whole  survey  may  be 
referred  to  an  erroneous  meridian  due  to  the  error  of  the  magnetic 
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Fig.  161.    Area  of  a  Transit  and  Tape  Survey  my  Doiible 
Meridian  Distance  Method, 

Ctkt  remiinder  of  tlw  mmpuutioai  b  In  Fig-  t6j  A«) 


bearing  of  the  first  line.  In  calculating  these  bearings  the  work 
should  be  checked  by  computing  the  bearing  of  each  line  from 
that  preceding,  the  bearing  of  the  l:ist  line  being  followed  by  the 
calculation  of  a  new  bearing  of  the  first  line  of  the  traverse  which 
must  agree  with  the  magnetic  bearing  assumed  for  it,  provided 
the  deflection  angles  have  been  adjusted  so  that  their  algebraic 
sum  is  360°.  The  observed  magnetic  bearings  of  the  different 
courses  will  serve  as  a  check  against  large  mistakes  in  this  cal- 
culation, 

304-  When  all  of  the  bearings  have  been  figured  the  latitudes 
and  departures  are  to  be  computed.  In  good  transit  surveys 
five  places  in  the  trigonometric  functions  viill  usually  be  necessary. 
If  the  angles  are  measured^  by  repetition,  to  a  small  fraction  of 
a  minute,  seven* place  logarithmic  tables  may  profitably  be  em- 
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ployed,  as  much  interpolation  is  avoided  by  their  use,  but  the 
logarithms  need  not  be  taken  out  to  more  than  five  or  six  places. 
Seven  places,  of  course,  are  more  than  are  necessary  so  far  as 
precision  is  concerned  (Art.  351,  p.  324). 

The  computation  of  the  latitudes  and  departures  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  161  which  is  the  com- 
putation of  the  survey  in  Fig.  52,  p.  103.  After  the  latitudes  and 
departures  have  been  calculated  they  are  arranged  in  tabular 
form.  The  columns  of  latitudes  and  the  columns  of  departures 
are  added  and  compared  just  as  in  a  compass  sur\ey. 

395.  Balancing  a  Transit  and  Tape  Traverse.  —  In  adjusting 
(balancing)  a  transit  traverse  a  different  rule  is  used  from  the 
one  given  in  Art.  388.  In  the  case  of  a  transit  sur\'ey  the  error  is 
chiefly  in  the  measurement  of  distances,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
secure  accurate  results  in  the  angular  work  than  in  the  tape 
measurements.  Hence  the  following  rule  for  balancing  the 
survey  is  applicable:  — 

The  correction  to  be  applied  ^  ^^^  1  ^  ^^  y       \  ^f  ^wy  course  is 

*    n    4  *  1  '    S  latitude     \         .     (  latitude     |    ^ ,,    , 

to  the  total  error  in  \    ,  ^     ^        \  as  the  \    ,        ,        >  of  that 
{  departure  )  \  departure  )    •' 

11  x:r  "^ "'  '^ ""  S  ''p^'"^^^  i  ^"'■''""" ''''''' '" '"''" 

As  in  the  case  of  a  compass  survey,  the  surveyor's  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  should  always  take  precedence  over  the  rule, 
and  it  is  probably  more  nearly  correct  to  shorten  the  latitudes  or 
departures  in  the  larger  columns  than  to  lengthen  them  in  the 
smaller  columns.  This  is  because  distances  are  usually  recorded 
longer  than  they  actually  are;  the  only  cases  where  the  distance 
is  probably  too  short  is  when  an  excessive  pull  has  been  given 
to  the  tape  or  a  mistake  made  in  measurement.  It  will  be 
observed  in  the  original  notes  (Fig.  52,  p.  103)  that  the  distances 
BC,  GIF,  and  KA  were  all  questioned,  i.e.,  they  were  measured 
under  such  conditions  that  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  one 
or  two  hundredths  error  in  them.  In  balancing  the  latitudes  and 
departures  then,  this  information  is  used.  In  Fig.  161  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  balancing  the  survey  the  latitudes  and  departures 
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of  these  questioned  measurements  have  been  changed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  the  length  of  BC^  GH,  and  KA  each  one  hun- 
dredth  of  a  foot* 

In  balancmg  the  angles,  in  which  there  was  an  error  of  15 
seconds,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  correction  for  this  error, 
being  small,  was  put  into  one  aogle,  that  at  C,  one  of  whose 
sides  is  the  shortest  line  in  the  traverse.  The  area  is  computed 
as  explained  in  Art,  385,  p*  354. 

3g6.  Fractional  Areas.  —  Fig,  162  is  the  computation  of  the 
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survey  shown  in  Fig,  53,  p.  104.     The  Ira  verse  was  run  with  a 
transit  and  tape,  the  angles  being  measured  to  the  nearest  mmute 
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and  the  sides  to  tenths  of  a  foot.  Nothing  appears  in  the  field 
notes  to  indicate  that  any  of  the  lines  were  difficult  to  measure, 
so  it  is  assumed  that  any  errors  in  measurement  are  as  likdy  to 
occiu"  in  one  line  as  another.  Therefore,  in  balancing  the  lati- 
tudes and  de[>artures  of  this  sur\'ey,  the  rule  given  in  Art.  395  is 
applied.  In  balancing  the  angles,  in  which  there  was  an  error 
of  I  minute,  the  entire  error  was  placed  in  the  angle  at  D  where 
the  side  DE  is  short  in  comparison  ^-ith  the  other  sides. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distances  which  appear  on  the 
sketches  in  the  computation  are  slightly  different  from  those 
which  appear  in  the  field  notes(Fig.  53) ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  distances  have  been  corrected  for  erroneous  length  of  tape 
before  undertaking  to  calculate  the  area.  The  intermediate 
steps  in  the  computation  of  this  traverse  do  not  appear  in  Fig. 
162,  but  they  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  traverse.  The  D.M.D  's 
were  computed  from  Fj  the  most  westerly  point.  The  compu- 
tation of  the  fractional  areas  is  also  given. 

397.  SUPPLYING  MISSIHG  DATA.  —  If  any  two  of  the  bear- 
ings or  distances  are  omitted  in  the  traverse  of  a  field  the  miss- 
ing data  can  be  supplied  and  the  area  obtained  by  computations 
based  on  the  measurements  taken.  As  has  been  shown  in 
Art.  387,  p.  358,  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  latitudes  in  a  closed 
survey  must  equal  zero,  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  depart- 
ures must  equal  zero;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  equation, 


Zi  cos  A  -\-  Z2  cos  B  -\-  Zi  cos  C  -f  etc. 
Zi  sin  A  -h  Zj  sin  B  ^  Z^  sin  C  -f  etc. 


=  o 
o 


where  Z,,  Z^y  Z3,  etc.,  are  ihe  lengths  of  the  corresponding  courses. 
Therefore  from  these  two  equations  any  two  unknown  values  in 
them  can  be  computed. 

The  missing  data  could  be  any  of  the  following  combina- 
tions :  — 

(i )  The  bearing  and  length  of  a  line. 

(2)  The  length  of  a  line  and  the  bearing  of  another  line. 

(3)  The  length  of  two  lines. 

(4)  The  bearings  of  two  lines. 
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398.  Case  (1)  where  the  bearing  and  length  of  a  line  are 
missing  Is  by  far  the  most  common.  Its  solution  is  also  more 
direct  than  that  of  the  other  cases. 

If  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  all  of  the  measured  sides 
are  calculated,  the  sum  of  N  and  S  latitudes  will  be  found  to 
differ,  and  the  amount  by  which  they  differ  is  the  latitude  of 
the  omitted  side  plus  or  minus  the  errors  of  latitudes*  Similarly 
the  amount  by  which  the  E  and  W  departures  differ  is  the 
departure  of  the  course  omitted  plus  or  minus  the  errors  of 
departures.  P>om  the  latitude  and  departure  of  a  course  its 
length  and  bearing  may  be  readily  found, 

A  practical  application  of  this  case  is  found  in  the  problems 
of  subdividing  a  field  by  a  line  running  from  one  known  point  to 
another,  the  direction  and  length  of  the  dividing  line  not  having 
been  measured.  The  area  of  the  portion  cut  off  by  this  line  can 
readily  be  computed  by  the  above  method.  In  case  the  angles 
were  taken  with  the  transit,  the  bearing  of  one  line  would  be 
assumed  to  be  correct  and  all  other  bearings  computed  to 
correspond. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  in  supplying  missing  data 
the  observed  measurements  must  be  assumed  to  be  correct,  as 
there  is  no  way  of  proving  this  from  the  computations*  For  this 
reason  it  is  never  advisable,  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  to 
supply  missing  data  derived  from  computations  on  which  a  field 
check  has  not  been  obtained* 

^5K)-  The  solutions  of  the  other  three  cases  of  missing  data 
are  not  so  simple,  as  they  involve  the  use  of  simultaneous  equa- 
tions; they  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

400.  Besides  the  four  cases  mentioned  above  there  are  some 
special  cases  which  are  capable  of  solution.  In  Fig*  i6j  the 
lines  and  angles  measured  are 
shown  by  full  lines.  The 
bearing  of  .4  B  is  given*  Here 
one  side  and  two  angles  are 
missing.  The  solution  is  as 
follows .  In  ih  e  tri  angle  EA  B 
find  EB,  EBA,  and  AEB.  In 
the  triangle  EDC  find  EC, 
DCE,  and  DEC*    Then  in   the  triangle  EBC,  in   which  EC, 
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£J5,  and  EBC  are  known,  find  ECB,  CEB,  and  EC,  All  the 
angles  and  sides  are  then  known.  Other  special  cases  may  be 
solved  in  a  similar  manner. 

401.  DETECTING  MISTAKES.  —  Mistakes  in  fieldwork  may 
often  be  detected  by  means  of  the  calculations.  One  of  the 
easiest  mistakes  to  make  in  surveying  is  to  omit  a  whole  tape- 
length  in  counting.  If  such  a  mistake  were  made  and  the  lati- 
tudes and  departures  were  computed,  the  linear  error  of  closure 
of  the  survey  would  prove  to  be  about  a  tape-length.  In  order 
to  find  in  which  line  this  mistake  probably  occurred  compute  the 
bearing  of  this  linear  error  of  closure  and  examine  the  traverse  to 
find  a  line  having  a  bearing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same.  The 
error  in  departure  divided  by  the  error  in  latitude  equals  the 
tangent  of  the  bearing  of  the  line  which  represents  the  error  of 
closure  of  the  traverse.  The  errors  of  the  survey,  of  course, 
will  prevent  these  bearings  from  agreeing  exactly.  If  two 
mistakes  have  been  made  it  may  be  difficult  and  sometimes  im- 
possible to  determine  where  they  occurred.  When  an  error  of 
this  sort  is  indicated  by  the  computation  the  line  should  be  re-, 
measured.  It  is  bad  practice  to  change  an  observed  measure- 
ment because  it  is  found  by  calculation  to  disagree  with  other 
measured  distances. 

It  may,  and  frequently  docs,  happen  that  there  is  more  than 
one  line  in  the  traverse  which  has  about  the  same  bearing.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  which  of  these  lines  the  mis- 
take occurred.  But  if  a  cut-ofT  line  is  measured  as  was  sug- 
gested in  Art.  145,  p.  log,  and  one  portion  of  the  survey  bal- 
ances, the  other  part  will  contain  the  mistake.  By  proceeding 
in  this  way  the  number  of  lines  in  which  the  mistake  could  occur 
is  reduced  so  that  its  location  can  be  determined  and  checked 
by  field  measurement. 

402.  THE  SUBDIVISION  OF  LAND.  —  There  are  a  great 
many  different  problems  which  may  arise  in  the  subdivision  of 
land  and  which  may  be  solved  simply  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  trigonometry.  A  few  of  these  problems  are  so 
common  and  so  frequently  involved  in  the  working  out  of  more 
complicated  cases  that  their  solution  will  be  given. 
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403,  To  Cut  Off  from  a  Traverse  a  Giveii  Area  by  a  Straight 
Line  starting  from  a  Known  Point  on  the  Traverse,  —  In  Fig. 
164,  ABCDE  represents  the  traverse  which  has  been  plotted  and 
whose  area  has  been  computed. 
It  is  desired  to  cut  off  a  certain 
area  by  a  Une  running  from  F 
which  is  at  a  known  distance 
from  A  or  £,  The  line  FG'  is 
drawn  on  the  plan  so  as  to  make 
the  area  FG'DE  approximately 
equal  to  the  desired  area*  The 
line  DC  is  scaled  off  and  the 
scaled  distance  used  as  a  trial 
length*  Then  the  side  FG'  and 
its  bearing  can  be  found  by  the 
method  explained  in  Art.  398, 
p.  367,  and  the  area  FEDG^  com- 
puted in  the  usual  manner.  The 
difference  between  the  required 
area  and  the  area  of  FEDG*  is  the 
amount  to  be  added  to  or  sub- 

"Lractcd  from  FEDG'*  If  this  correcUon  area  is  a  minus  area  then 
the  triangle  FG*G  will  represent  it.  In  this  triangle  the  base  FG' 
and  its  area  being  known  the  altitude  AG  and  the  distances  GG^ 
and  FG  can  be  readily  computed*  In  the  traverse  FGDE^ 
w^hich  is  the  required  area,  the  length  of  ihe  missing  side  FG 
and  its  bearing  can  be  supplied* 

Instead  of  using  the  trial  line  FG'  the  line  FD  might  have 
been  first  assumed  and  the  correction  triangle  would  then  be 
FDG,  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  containing  one  less 
side  in  the  first  trial  areai  but  the  correction  triangle  is  large, 
whereas  in  the  method  explained  above  the  correction  triangle  is 
small  which  may  be  of  advantage  in  that  part  of  the  computa- 
tionp 

404.  To  Cut  Off  from  a  Traverse  a  Given  Area  by  a  Line 
running  in  a  Given  Direction.  —  In  Fig.  164,  ABCDE  repre- 
sents a  closed  traverse  from  which  is  to  be  cut  off  a  given  area  by  a 
line  running  at  a  given  angle  {BJK)  with  AB-    On  the  plot  of  the 
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tia^-ersc  draw  the  line  J'K'  in  the  given  directioQ  cutting  ofl 
J'BCK'  which  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  the  required  area. 
Scale  the  distance  JJ/'  and  use  this  trial  distance  in  the  compu- 
tations. Then  compute  the  distance  yjC'  and  the  area  of 
rBCK'  by  the  method  suggested  in  Art.  ,|oo,  i.e.,  by  dividing 
J'BCK'  into   two  oblique  triangles.      The  difference  between 

this  area  and  the  required  area 
IS  then  found,  which  is  a   cor- 
recticMi   trapezoid  to  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  J'BCK'. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  assumed 
that  it  is  to  be  added  to  TBCK'. 
In  this  correction  trapezoid 
the  area  and  one  base  J'K'  are 
known;  also  the  base  angles,  7' 
and   K'.     From  these  data  an 
approximate  \-alue  for  the  a'ti- 
tude   of   the   trapezoid   can    be 
obtained   and  the  length  of  the 
other  base  K"J"  of  the  trapezoid 
computed     from     this    altitude 
and  the  length  of  J'K',     Then' 
the     area     of      this     trapezoid 
J'K'K"]"  can  be  accurately  de- 
termined; the  diflference  between  this  and  the  required  correction 
will  be  small  and  the  dimensions  of  the  second  correction  trape- 
zoid J^K^K^J'  can  probably  be  readily  computed  from  its  area 
and  the  length  of  J^K"  which  are  known.     By  successive  trials, 
probably  not  more  than  two,  the  correct  line  JK  can  be  found. 
If  lines  AB  and  CD  are  approximately  parallel  the  trapezoid  is 
nearly   a    parallelogram  and   its   correct   altitude  can  then  be 
quickly  determined. 

405.  To  Find  the  Area  Cut  Off  from  a  Traverse  by  a  Line 
running  in  a  Given  Direction  from  a  Given  Point  in  the  Traverse. 
—  This  problem  may  be  readily  solved  by  drawing  a  line  from 
the  given  point  in  the  traverse  to  the  comer  which  lies  nearest 
the  other  extremity  of  the  cut-off  line.  The  area  of  the  traverse 
thus  formed  is  then  computed,  and  this  area  corrected  by  means 
of  a  ( orrection  triiingle. 


TRAVERSES  WHICH  DO  NOT  CLOSE 

In  Fig.  165,  ABCDEFG  repr^ 
sents  a  plot  of  a  field.     It  is  desired 

to  run  the  liiie  from  £  in  a  given 
direction  EH  and  to  compute  the 
area  MEFGAB  cut  off  by  this  line. 
The  latitude  and  departure  of  points 
B  and  E  being  known  the  bearing 
and  length  of  BE  and  ihe  area  of 
ABEFG  can  be  computed.  Then 
the  area  and  the  remaining  sides  of 
the  triangle  BEH  can  be  obtained 
from  BE  and  I  he  angles  at  B  and  £. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  solution 
of  such  problems  as  these  is  greatly  facilitated  by  plotting  the 
traverse  before  attempting  the  computations. 

CALCULATIOWS  RELATING  TO  TRAVERSES  WHICH  DO  NOT  CLOSE. 

406,   To    Calculate  the 

TOTAL  distance  BETWEEN 
END  POINTS.  —  Fig.  166  repre- 
sents the  traverse  ABCDEF  in 
which  the  distance /IF  and  the 
angle  BAFb^tg  desired .  A  B  can 
be  assumed  as  one  of  a  pair  of 
rectangular  coordinate  axes  and 
the  coordinates  of  point  F  (AH 
and  HF)  computed  by  the 
method  explained  in  Art.  41c, 
P-  373'  ^P  ^^^  ^^^  angle  BAF 
can  then  be  easily  foimd.  This 
method  is  of  service  in  check- 
ing traverse  plots  of  this  type. 
407,  CUT-OFF  LINES,  —  The  calculation  of  cut-off  lines, 
like  the  line  CF  in  Fig.  166,  is  the  same  problem  as  was  explained 
in  Art.  39S,  p»  367,  The  angles  DCF  and  EFC  have  been 
measured  in  the  field  and  the  traverse  CDEF  is  thus  complete 
except  that  the  length  of  the  line  CF  is  unknown.  The  length 
of  CF  and  the  angle  it  makes  with  AB  can  be  readily  computed 
since  the  coordinates  of  C  and  F  can  be  found. 


J 
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408.  COMPUTATION  OF  AZIMUTHS  WHEN  CHECKING 
ANGLES  TO  A  DISTANT  OBJECT.  —  In  this  kind  of  problem 
the  coordinates  of  all  the  points  along  the  traverse  can  be  com- 
puted with  reference  to  some  coordinate  axes.  At  A  and  B 
(Fig.  167)  angles  have  been  taken  to  5,  and  from  these  angles 
the  coordinates  of  point  5,  referred  to  AB  and  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  AB  as  axes,  can  be  computed  (Art.  410,  p.  373).  Co- 
ordinates of  5  referred  to  the  same  axes 
should  have  the  same  value  when 
figured  from  BC  as  a  base  as  when 
calculated  from  the  base  CD  and  so  on. 
If,  however,  when  computed  by  means 
of  angles  at  D  and  £,  the  point  falls 
at  5',  and  angles  E  and  F  give  its 
location  ako  at  S'  there  is  e\'idencc 
of  a  mistake  in  the  traverse  at  D.  If 
the  two  locations  of  5  and  5'  are 
such  that  a  line  between  them  is  par- 
allel to  either  CD  or  DE,  the  mis- 
take was  probably  made  in  the  meas- 
urement of  the  line  parallel  to  SS' 
and  the  distance  55'  should  be  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  mistake  in  measurement.  If, 
however,  SS^  is  not  parallel  to  either 
CD  or  DE  the  mistake  probably  lies  in  the  angle  at  D, 


409.  CALCULATION  OF  TRIANGULATION.  —  In  a  triangu- 
lation  system  the  base-line  is  the  only  line  whose  length  is 
known  at  the  start.  The  sides  of  any  triangle  are  found  from 
the  law  of  sines,  i.e., 


sin  A 

a 

a  sin  B  _  , 

linB 

~1) 

sin  A 

sin  A 

a 

a  sin  C  _ 

sin  C 

c 

sin  A 
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Assuming  a  to  be  the  base  and  the  angles  A,  B,  and  C  to 
have  been  measured  the  calculations  are  arranged  as  follows: 

(i)  log  a  (1400.74)  =  3-1463575 

(2)  CologSin^  (57°  42' 16")  =  0.0729874 

(3)  log  Sin  B  {ai-^  if  S3"}  =  9^9430639 

(4)  log  Sin  C  (60°  59'  5 1'^)  =  9.9418088 

Sum  of  (i)  (2)  (3)  logi  =^  3  1624088 
Sum  of  (i)  (2)  (4)  log  c  =  3,1611537 

410.  Coord mATES»  —  In  many  cities  the  coordinate  sys- 
tem of  surveying  is  used  (see  Chapter  IX),  In  this  system  the 
position  of  each  comer  of  the  different  lots  is  fixed  by  rectangu- 
lar coordinates  measured  from  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

Often  the  origin  of  coordinates  O  (Fig,  i68)  is  so  chosen  that 
the  whole  city  is  in  the  first 
quadrant  YO  X.  Distances 
measured  parallel  to  XX' 
are  usually  called  abscissas 
and  those  parallel  to  YV 
ordinates- 

The    advantage     of     this      x'^ . 

system  of  surveying  lies  in 
the  fact  that  since  all  surveys 
refer  to  the  same  reference 
linesj  they  are  therefore  tied 
to  each  other;  and  abo  in  the 
fact  that  a  lot  can  be  relo- 
cated from  the  coordinates  of 
its  corners  even  if  all  of  the  corner  bounds  have  been  destroyed. 

Generally  the  coordinate  lines  run  N  and  S,  and  E  and  W, 
but  when  city  streets  have  been  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  not  on  N  and  S,  and  E  and  W  lines,  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  have  the  system  of  co'jrdi nates  parallel  to  the  street 
lines. 

The  co"rdi nates  of  any  unknown  point  are  usually  computed 
from  the  courdinates  of  some  other  point  to  which  the  unknown 


^ 


Y' 


Fig.  168. 
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point  is  tied  by  an  angle  and  distance.  The  difference  in  coor- 
dinates between  the  known  and  unknown  points  will  be  obtained 
as  follows :  — 

Difference  in  X  =  distance  x  sin  azimuth  angle. 
Difference  in  Y  =  distance  x  cos  azimuth  angle. 

Sometimes  the  unknown  point  is  located  by  angles  from  two 
other  known  points,  in  which  case  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  whose  co:>rdinates  are  known  can  be  computed  and  then 
the  distance  from  one  of  the  known  points  to  the  unknown  point. 
The  problem  is  then  in  the  form  described  in  the  previous  para- 
graph. 


Fig.  169. 


411.  TO  DETERMINE  THE  AREA  OF  A  FIELD  BY  REC- 
TANGULAR COORDINATES.  —  The  area  of  the  field  i,  2,  3,  4 
(Fig.  169)  is  equal  to  the  trapezoids 

(a,  I,  2,  b)  +  (ft,  2,  3,  c)  -  (a,  T,  4,  d)  -  (d,  4,  3,  c). 

Expressed  as  an  equation  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  the 
area  is 


AREA    BY   COOKDINATEJ^ 
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(I) 


From  this  equation  is  derived  the  following  rule  for  obtaining 
the  area  of  a  closed  field  from  the  coordinates  of  its  corners:  — 
(i)  Number  the  corners  consecutively  around  the  field, 
(2)   Multiply  each  1  ^^^cissa   |  ^^  ^j^^  difference  between  the 

following  and  the  preceding  J    ,     ,         f  ,  always  subtracting  the 

following  from  the  preceding  (or  always  subtracting  the  preceding 

from  die  following),  and  take  half  the  sum  of  the  products. 

412.    Fig.  170  is  the  computation,  by  coordinates,  of  an  area 
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Fig.  170.    Computation  of  Compass  Survey  by  Coordinates. 

from  the  field  notes.    The  origin  of  coordinates  is  lo  chains  W 
and  10  chains  S  of  station  2. 

413.   Equation  (i)  may  be  developed  into  the  following  form : 

When  this  formula  is'to  be  used  the  coordinates  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  simple  manner: 


■y.. 


*  *  t  t 


/'A 


(4) 
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From  equation  (3)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  the  ordinates  joined  by  full  lines  in  (4) 
minus  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  ordinates  joined  by  broken 
lines.  This  formula  involves  the  multiplications  of  larger  num- 
bers than  in  (2),  but  does  not  require  any  intermediate  sub- 
tractions. 


PROBLEMS. 


1.  The   latitude  of  a   line  of   a   traverse  is  -f  106.42   ft;   its  departure  is 
—  2 73.62.     What  is  its  bearing  ? 

2.  From  the  following  notes  of  a  compass  survey,  compute  by  the  dcmble 
meridian  distance  method  the  area  in  acres. 


Station. 

Bearing. 

Distance 
(Chains). 

A 

N  46*»i  W 

20.76 

B 

Nsi°iE 

13.80 

C 

East 

21-35 

D 

Ss6°E 

27.60 

K 

S  33°i  W 

18.80 

F 

N  74°i  W 

30.98 

3.  In  the  following  notes  of  a  compass  survey  the  length  and  bearing  of  one 
of  the  courses  were  omitted.  Substitute  the  correct  values  and  compute  the  area 
(in  acres)  by  the  double  meridian  distance  method. 


Station. 

Bearing. 

Distance 
(Chains). 

I 

S  40°  w 

J7-50 

2 

N  45°  W 

22.25 

3 

N  36°J  E 

31.25 

4 

North 

13.50 

5 

(omitted) 

(omitted) 

6 

S  8°i  W 

34-25 

7 

West 

32.50 
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4.  From  the  notes  given  in  Fig.  52,  p.  103,  and  Fig.  161,  p.  362,  compute  by 
the  double  meridian  distance  method  the  area  of  the  traverse  A  BCDEK. 

5.  In  the  following  traverse  there  are  two  mistakes.     Find  where  they  occur 
and  determine  their  amounts. 


Station. 

Obsen'ed 
Bearing. 

Deflection 
Angle. 

Distance 
(Feet). 

Calculated 
Bearings. 

Remarks. 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

N34°E 
S73°iE 
Sio°lW 
N  26°  J  W 
S52OW 

164°  14'  R 

62<>  16'  R 

84^  22'  R 

i42*»  49'  R 

103°  41' L 

240.2 

163.7 
207.6 

273-1 
147-4 

N34**oo'E 

C£=i88.i 

BC£=34^i4' 
DEC=  8i<=2s' 

6.  The  following  is  a  set  of  notes  of  an  irregular  boundary  of  a  lot  of  land. 
It  is  desired  to  straighten  this  crooked  boundary  Ime  by  substituting  a  straight  line 
running  from  B  to  the  line  EF.  Find  the  bearing  of  the  new  boundary  line  and 
its  length;  also  the  distance  along  EF  from  point  E  to  the  point  where  the  new  line 
cuts  EF. 


Station. 

Bearing. 

Distance 
(Feet). 

A 

S  890  14'  E 

373.62 

B 

N  13°  10'  E 

100.27 

C 

N    oOi7'W 

91.26 

D 

N27°39'E 

112.48 

E 

N  720  12'  W 

346.07 

F 

S     s**  07'  W 

272.42 

etc. 

etc. 

7.  (a)  In  the  lot  of  land,  ABCDy  the  lines  AB  and  DC  both  have  a  bearing 
of  N  23<*  E;  the  bearing  of  ^D  is  due  East;  .4 D  is  600  ft.,  AB  is  272.7  ft.,  and  DC 
is  484.6  ft.  Find  the  length  of  a  line  EF  parallel  ioAB  which  will  cut  off  an  area 
ABFE  e<|ual  to  half  an  acre.  Also  find  the  length  of  the  lines  AEy  and  BF.  (b) 
What  is  the  area  of  EFCD? 

8.  Given  the  notes  of  a  traverse,  which  does  not  close,  as  follows:  — 


Station. 

Deflection 
Angle. 

0 

Find  the  length 

6+40 

6<>i7'L 

of  a  straight  line 

9+20 

i8«43'L 

from  0  to  20+  64 

14+  55 

12047'R 

and  the  angle  it 

17+  18 

45°  24'  L 

makes   with    the 

20+64 

68°  06'  R 

line  from  0  to  6 
+  40. 
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'  9.    Compute  the  area  of  the  followng  traverse  by  coordinates 


Station. 

Deflection 
Angle. 

Bearing. 

Distance 
(Feet). 

A 

780  10'  CO*  L 

208.64 

B 

88«>  28'  00"  L 

43<^-79 

C 

670  02'  15-'  L 

«;6.48 

I) 

33°  39'  IS''  L 

98  80 

E 

90°  go'  00*'  R 

68.62 

F 

22<'5l'00«'L 

95  10 

G 

680  so'  IS-'  L 

N  36<>  14'  oo»  W 

207.41 

H 

8()<>  48'  00*  L 

103-75 

I 

$$^  go'  is''  L 

96.75 

J 

ST,^'  49'  OCT  R 

420.77 

PART   IV. 
PLOTTING. 


PLOTTING. 
CHAPTER  XIV, 

BRATTUT©   INSTRUMEKTS    A1?D    MATERIALS. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  section  that  the  student  is  familiax  with 
the  ordinar)^  drawing  instruments  such  as  the  T-square,  triangles, 
dividers^  compasses,  and  scales,  as  wxll  as  with  their  use, 

ENGniEERmG  DRAFTING   DTSTRUMEIfTS. 

414.  There  arc  several  drafting  instruments  which  are  used 
by  engineers  and  surveyors  but  which  arc  not  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  other  kinds  of  drafting  work.  The  most  common  of 
these  are  briefly  described  in  the  following  articles- 

415.  STRAIGHT-EDGE,  —  Engineering  drawings  are  made 
with  greater  accuracy  than  much  of  the  drafting  work  of  other 
professions.  In  fact  many  engineering  drawings  are  limited  in 
precision  only  by  the  eyesight  of  the  draftsman.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  to  use  a  T-square  which  is  run  up  and  down  the  more 
or  less  uneven  edge  of  a  drawing  board  wiU  not  produce  draw- 
ings of  sullicient  accuracy.  For  this  reason  in  many  classes  of 
engineering  work  the  edge  of  the  drawing  Tx>ard  is  not  relied 
upon.  Furthermore^  in  most  plots  of  survepng  w^ork  the  lines 
are  not  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  each  other  except  by  chance, 
but  run  at  any  angle  which  the  notes  require;  and  there  is  there- 
fore not  so  much  call  for  the  use  of  a  T-square  as  there  is  in  archi- 
tectural, machine,  or  structural  drawings.  All  drawings  are 
usually  laid  out  starting  from  some  straight  line  drawn  on  the 
paper  by  means  of  a  straight-edge,  which  is  simply  a  flat  piece 
of  steel  or  wood  like  the  blade  of  a  T-square.  Steel  straight- 
edges are  more  accurate  and  are  more  commonly  used  by  engi- 
neering draftsmen  than  the  wooden  ones^  the  edges  of  which  are 
hkely  to  nick  or  warp  and  become  untrue.     They  can  be  ob- 
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tained  of  almost  any  length  and  of  any  desired  weight,  the  com- 
mon length  being  about  3  feet. 

416.  EWGIHEER*S  SCALE.  —  Practically  all  engineering 
plans  are  made  on  a  scale  of  10,  20,  30,  etc.  feet  to  an  inch.  In 
the  engineer's  scale,  therefore,  the  inch  is  divided  into  10,  20,  30, 
etc.  parts,  Instead  of  into  eighths  and  sixteenths  as  in  the  archi- 
tect's scale.  Engineer's  scales  are  made  3,  6,  12,  18,  and  24 
inches  long.  One  form  is  the  flat  wooden  rule  with  both  edges 
beveled  and  a  scale  marked  on  each  bevel.  Some  flat  rules  are 
beveled  on  both  faces  and  on  both  edges  of  each  face,  thereby 
giving  four  scales  on  one  rule.  Still  another  very  conmion  form 
is  the  triangular  scale,  made  of  wood  or  metal,  and  having  six 
different  scales,  one  on  each  edge  of  the  three  faces.  In  such 
rules  the  scales  are  usually  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  and  80  ft.  or  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  and  60  ft.  to  an  inch.  Scales  are,  however,  often 
made  ha\nng  the  inch  divided  into  100  parts,  but  in  plotting  a 
map  which  is  on  a  scale  of  100  ft.  to  an  inch  the  work  is  probablv 
more  easily  done  by  using  a  scale  of  10,  20,  or  50  divisions  to  an 
inch  and  estimating  the  fractional  part  of  a  division  than  by  tr}'- 
ing  to  plot  with  a  loo-ft.  scale  which  is  so  finely  graduated  as 
to  Le  very  hard  to  read  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 
A  20-ft.  or  50-ft.  scale  is  more  satisfactorv'  for  precision  than  a 
lo-ft.  scale  when  it  is  desired  to  plot  on  a  scale  of  100  ft.  to  the 
inch.  A  plan  on  a  200-ft.  scale  is  always  plotted  by  using  a  20- 
ft.  scale,  a  300-ft.  plan  by  using  a  30-ft.  scale,  etc. 

A  map  covering  considerable  area,  like  the  map  of  a  state,  for 
example,  must  be  plotted  to  a  ver}-  small  scale,  and  this  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  a  ratio  such  as  i  to  500,  i  to  2500,  etc.,  mean- 
ing that  one  unit  on  the  map  is  ^J^,  -^-^j^j^y  etc.  of  the  correspond- 
ing distance  on  the  ground;  this  is  sometimes  called  the  natural 
.scale.  For  plotting  such  maps  specially  constructed  scales  v\ith 
decimal  sulxlivisions  arc  used. 

417.  PROTRACTOR.  —  A  protractor  is  a  graduated  arc 
made  of  metal,  paper,  celluloid,  or  horn,  and  is  used  in  plotting 
angles.  There  are  many  varieties  of  protractor,  most  of  them 
being  either  circular  or  semicircular. 

418.  Semicircular  Protractor.  —  Probably  the  most  common 
is  the  semicircular  protractor  which  is  usually  divided  into  de- 


Fig.  17 h     Semicircular  Protractor. 


In  plotting  an  angle  with  this  protractor  the  bottom  line  of  the 
instrument  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  line  from  which  the  angle 
is  to  be  laid  off,  and  the  center  of  the  protractor,  point  C,  is 
made  to  coincide  wnth  the  point  on  the  line.  On  the  outside  of 
the  arc  a  mark  is  made  on  the  drawing  at  the  desired  reading* 
The  protractor  is  then  removed  from  the  dramng  and  the  line 
drawn  on  the  plan* 


Fig.  172.    Senjicircular.  Protractor, 


Instead  of  having  the  o**  and  180°  of  the  protractor  on  its 
lower  edge  some  mstrumeiats  are  made  as  shown  in  Fig*  172, 
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This  form  is  claimed  by  some  draftsmen  to  be  more  axiTenient, 
because  in  handling  the  protractor  by  placing  the  fingers  on  the 
base  neither  the  graduations  nor  the  line  on  the  plan  are  covered 
by  the  hand. 

419.  FaU-Cirde  Protractor.  —  The  full-circle  protractor  is 
of  use  particularly  in  stadia  work  or  in  plotting  any  notes  where 
azimuth  an^es  of  over  180®  have  been  taken.  For  such  work 
as  stadia  plotting  an  ordinary  paper  protractor  8  to  12  inches 
in  diameter  is  sufficiently  accurate,  and,  in  fact,  paper  pro- 
tractors of  this  size  wiU  vield  more  accurate  results  than  the 
smaller  metal  ones. 

420.  Some  of  the  metal  protractors  are  provided  with  an 
arm  and  verm'er  attachment.  These,  while  giving  more  precise 
results,  require  more  time  for  manipulation,  and  a  plain  metal 
protractor  ^ith  a  diameter  of,  say,  8  inches  will  give  sufficiently 
close  results  for  all  ordinary-  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  pro- 
tractor with  a  vernier  reading  to  minutes  can  be  set  much  closer 
than  the  line  can  be  drawn,  and  it  is  therefore  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  lay  ofif  the  angles  on  a  drawing  with  any  such  accuracy. 
There  is,  however,  a  protractor  of  this  tA-pe  with  a  vernier  read- 
ing to  about  5  minutes  which  may  be  of  use  in  precise  plotting. 

421.  Three*Anned  Protractor.  —  The  three-armed  protrac- 
tor is  used  for  plotting  two  angles  which  have  been  taken  with  an 
instrument  (usually  a  sextant)  between  three  known  points,  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  the  position  of  the  obser\'er  (the  vertex 
of  the  two  angles).  The  protractor  has  three  arms,  the  beveled 
edges  of  which  are  radial  lines.  The  middle  arm  is  fixed  at  the 
o®  mark  and  the  other  two  arms,  which  are  movable,  can  be 
laid  off  at  any  desired  angle  from  the  fixed  arm  by  means  of  the 
graduations  on  the  circle,  which  number  each  way  from  the 
fixed  arm.  The  two  movable  arms  having  been  set  at  the  de- 
sired angles  and  clamped,  the  protractor  is  laid  on  the  plan  and 
shifted  about  until  each  of  the  three  known  points,  (which  have 
already  been  plotted  on  the  plan),  lies  on  a  beveled  edge  of  one 
of  the  three  arms  of  the  protractor.  When  the  protractor  is  in 
this  position  its  center  locates  the  point  desired  which  is  then 
marked  by  a  needle  point  Only  one  location  of  this  center 
point  can  be  obtained  except  in  the  case  where  the  three  knowix 
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points  lie  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  passes  through 
the  center, 

422.  There  are  several  other  types  of  protractor  made,  but 
the  principle  and  use  of  all  of  them  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  simple  tj-pes  which  have  been  explained.  It  is  well  in 
purchasing  a  protractor  to  test  it  to  see  that  the  center  point  lies 
on  a  straight  line  between  the  0°  and  180*^  marks,  that  the  edge 
of  the  protractor  is  the  arc  of  a  true  circle,  and  that  the  gradua- 
tions are  uniform. 

423.  PahTOGRAPH.  —  This  instrument  is  composed  of  several 
flat  pieces  of  metal  or  wood  joined  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  parallelogram.  One  of  the  three  points  .4,  B^  and  C,  (Fig, 
173)  is  fixed  and  the  other  two  movable.    The  remaining  bear- 


Fig.  17a    The  Pantograph, 

ing  points  are  not  essential  except  to  support  and  steady  the 

instrument.  The  two  movable  points  are  so  attached  to  the 
instrument  that  they  ynW  trace  out  e^cactly  similar  figures. 
The  instrument  is  used  for  copying  a  plan  either  to  the  same  or 
to  a  ditlerent  scale.  There  are  several  different  forms  of  panto- 
graph varying  considerably  in  appearance,  but  they  are  all  based 
on  the  same  principle.  The  essential  condition  in  their  design 
is  that  all  three  points  A,  5,  and  C,  must  lie  in  a  straight  line  and 
each  point  must  be  on  one  of  three  different  sides  (or  sides  pro- 
duced) of  a  jointed  parallelogram.  Any  one  of  the  three  points 
can  be  the  fixed  point.  It  is  evident  then  that  by  changing  the 
relative  positions  of  these  points,  by  moving  them  up  or  down  Ihe 
arms  of  the  parallelogram,  but  always  keeping  the  points  on  a 
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Straight  line,  the  scale  of  the  copy  can  be  made  to  bear  any 
desired  relation  to  the  scale  of  the  original  drawing*  These 
instnimunts  are  usually  provided  with  scales  marked  on  the  arms 
indicating  the  proper  jvcttings  for  various  reductions  or  enlarge- 
ments. With  a  pantograph  very  accurate  results  cannot  as  a 
rule  be  obtained  because  there  is  lost  motion  in  the  several  Joints 
of  the  instrument.  Some  of  the  expensive  metal  pantographs, 
however,  will  give  fairly  good  results. 

424.  PARALLEL  RULER,  —  This  is  a  beveled  rule  made 
of  metal  and  mounted  on  two  rollers  of  exactly  the  same  diameter. 
It  is  used  for  drawing  parallel  lines.  This  instrument  can  be 
made  to  do  accurate  work,  but  it  must  be  handled  with  a  great 
deal  of  care  to  prevent  the  rollers  from  slipping*  It  is  especially 
useful  in  drafting  diagrams  of  graphical  statics  in  connection 
with  structural  design,  in  drawing  the  parallel*  sides  of  buildings, 
section  lining,  blocking  out  for  titles,  and  in  drafting  large  titles 
which  require  mechanical  lettering. 

425.  Beam  Compass.  —  This  is  an  instrument  used  for 
drawing  the  arcs  of  circles  whose  radii  are  longer  than  can  be 
set  out  with  the  ordinary  compass  drafting  instrument*  It  is 
composed  of  a  strip  of  w^ood  or  metal  with  two  metal  attach- 
ments  which  can  be  fastened  to  it.  One  of  these  attachments 
carries  a  needle  point  and  the  other,  which  is  usually  provided 
with  a  slow"- motion  screw  for  exact  settings,  carries  a  pencil  or 
a  pen.  This  instrument  is  particularly  useful  in  laying  out  large 
rectangles  such  as  are  called  for  when  surveys  are  plotted  by 
coordinates  (ArL  419,  p.  401). 

426.  CONTOUR  PEN,  —  This  pen  is  constructed  yery  much 
like  an  ordinary  right- line  ruling  pen  except  that  it  has  a  metal 
shaft,  running  through  the  entire  length  of  the  holder,  to  which 
the  pen  is  attached.  The  shaft  revolves  inside  of  the  holder, 
and  the  pen  is  so  shaped  that  it  drags  behind  taking  a  position 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  being  moved.  It  is  used  for  draw- 
ing irregular  curved  lines  such  as  contours  or  shore  lines.  Not 
a  little  practice  is  required  before  one  can  use  a  pen  of  this  type 
accurately*  When  skill  in  its  use  is  once  acquired,  howeyer,  a 
plan  can  be  easily  made  on  which  the  contours  all  have  a  uni- 
form weight  of  line  giving  a  very  satisfactory  appearance.     The 


BEAM  COMPASS.  —  PROPORTIONAL  DFVIDERS 

purpose  of  a  contour  line  is  to  show  the  facts  as  to  the  surface, 
and  this  pen  should  not  be  used  unless  it  is  found  by  trial  that 
it  does  the  work  in  hand  properly.  Accuracy  is  more  important 
than  appearance. 

427.  PROPORTIONAL  DIVIDERS,  —  Proportional  dividers  are 
substantially  an  ordinary  pair  of  dividers  with  both  legs  pro- 
longed through  the  pivot- point  thereby  forming  another  pair  of 
legs  above  the  pivot.  The  pivot  is  movable  so  that  it  can  be 
pushed  up  and  dowm  in  a  slot  in  the  legs  and  clamped  in  any 
desired  position,  thereby  altering  the  relative  lengths  of  the  two 
pairs  of  legs.  The  sliding  is  accompUshed  in  some  dividers  by 
a  rack-and-pinion  motion*  When  the  pivot  is  in  the  middle 
position  the  legs  are  equal,  and  the  space  between  the  two  points 
of  one  pair  of  legs  is  equal  to  the  space  between  the  other  pair. 
There  are  marks  on  the  legs  showing  the  proper  settings  for  the 
pivot  so  that  the  space  between  one  pair  of  points  will  bear 
any  desired  ratio  to  the  space  between  the  other  pair.  The 
marks  on  the  legs  should  not  be  accepted  as  correct,  but  should 
be  tested  by  actual  trial.  One  end  of  the  proportional  di\iders 
is  used  to  space  off  the  distances  from  the  original  map  and  the 
other  end  used  to  plot  that  distance  on  the  new  map.  Thus  by 
means  of  this  instrument  a  drawing  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced 
to  a  definite  scale  without  the  use  of  the  engineer's  scale, 

A  drawing  which  is  to  be  made  two- thirds  the  size  of  the 
original  can  be  readily  reduced  by  scaling  the  distances  from  the 
original  with  a  20'ft.  scale  and  plotting  them  on  the  new  draw- 
ing  by  use  of  a  30-ft.  scale.  But  when  the  reduction  is  some 
odd  ratio  which  cannot  be  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
engineer's  scale  proportional  di\iders  are  very  useful. 

428,  RAILROAD  CURVES,  FRENCH  CURVES,  FLEXIBLE 
CURVEj  Ain>  SPLIHE.  —  For  drawing  arcs  of  curves  of  long 
radii,  such  as  occur  on  railroad  plans  and  on  plans  of  curved 
streets,  in  city  w*ork,  curves  made  of  wood^  hard  rubber,  celluloid, 
or  metal  are  used;  these  come  in  sets  of  about  one  hundred,  wnth 
radii  varying  from  about  2  inches  to  300  inches.  The  metal 
curves  are  the  most  common  and  are  made  with  the  inside  and 
outside  edges  of  the  same  radii  both  edges  being  beveled-  When 
a  pencil  Une  is  drawn  the  beveled  edges  may  be  used  against  the 
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paper,  and  when  ink  lin^s  are  drawn  the  curve  can  be  turned 
over  so  that  the  beveled  edges  are  up,  thus  preventing  the  ink 
from  running  in  under  the  curve  on  the  paper.  Some  curves  for 
railroad  \vork  are  niatle  with  a  short  straight  edge  tangent  to 
the  curve  at  one  end  and  w^th  the  point  where  the  curve  begins 
marked  by  a  line  across  it. 

42Q<  Irregular  curves,  called  French  Curves^  are  of  a  variety 
of  shapes.  They  are  made  of  wood,  hard  rubber,  and  celluloid, 
and  are  used  to  guide  the  pencil  or  pen  in  tracing  out  irregular 
curved  hnes  on  the  map. 

430,  A  Flexible  Cun^e  consists  of  a  strip  of  rubber  fastened 
to  a  flexible  metal  back.  This  curve  can  be  twisted  to  conform 
to  any  irregular  curved  line  on  the  map  and  can  then  be  used 
as  a  guide  against  which  the  pencil  or  pen  is  held  in  tracing  out 
the  curve. 

431-  A  Spline  is  a  long  thin  flexible  piece  of  wood,  hard 
rubber,  celluloid,  or  metal  which  can  be  bent  so  as  to  conform 
to  a  curve.  It  is  usually  held  in  position  by  specially  designed 
weights  with  light  metal  arms  which  tk  into  a  thin  groove  in  the 
top  edge  of  the  spline.  This  instrument  is  used  by  naval 
architects  for  drawing  long  flat  irregular  curves  such  as  occur 
in  ship  designs.  In  engineering  drafting  it  is  used  in  drawing 
the  lines  of  arches,  which  frequently  are  not  circular, 

DHAWIKG  PAPERS. 


432,  The  drawing  papers  used  by  surveyors  may  be  divided 
into  four  general  classes;  (i)  those  used  for  plotting  plans,  (a) 
tracing  paper  or  tracing  cloth  w^hich  is  used  for  copying  draw- 
ings, (3)  cross -sect  ion  and  profile  papers,  and  (4)  process  papers. 

433.  DRAwmG  PAPER  FOR  PLAKS.*  —  There  are  numer- 
ous  grades  of  drawing  paper  ranging  from  very  cheap  **  detail  *' 
to  heavy  paper  mounted  on  cloth,  called  ''mounted  paper." 
For  rough  plots  w^hich  are  to  be  copied  later  or  which  are  for 
temporary  use  only,  a  manilla  detail  paper  is  frequently  used; 
but  wdiere  the  drawing  is  to  be  of  a  more  permanent  character 
a  heavy  white  or  manilla  paper  is  used.     Still  more  permanent 
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plans,  such  as  the  plan  of  a  survey  of  a  city,  should  be  plotted  on 
heavy  mounted  paper.  There  is  generally  a  right  and  a  wrong 
side  to  all  papers,  which  can  be  distinguished  by  the  "water- 
mark '■;  this  will  read  direct  when  the  right  side  of  the  paper  is 
toward  the  observer,  A  paper  to  be  satisfactory  for  use  should 
have  a  surface  not  too  porous  to  take  ink  nicely,  and  of  a  fiber 
such  that  after  scratching  with  a  knife  or  rubbing  with  an  ink 
eraser,  the  surface  will  still  lake  ink  effectively.  No  paper, 
however,  after  scratching  can  be  expected  to  take  bottle  red  ink, 
M'hich  permeates  the  fiber  with  extraordinary  ease. 

434.  TRACING  PAPER  AND  TRACIHG  CLOTH.  —  In  mak- 
ing copies  of  drawings,  a  thin  transparent  paper  called  tracing 
paper  is  often  used.  It  is  not  tough  enough  to  T^nthstand  rough 
handling  and  is  used  only  for  drawings  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter. There  are,  however,  certain  kinds  of  transparent  bond 
paper  in  use  which  will  withstand  considerable  hard  usage, 

435.  For  more  permanent  drawings  a  iracing  doth  is  used, 
made  of  a  very  uniform  quality  of  linen  coaled  with  a  prepara- 
tion to  render  it  transparent.  Most  tracing  cloth  as  it  comes 
from  the  manufacturer  will  not  readily  take  the  ink,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  rub  powdered  chalk  or  talc  powder  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  doth  before  inking  the  drawing*  After  the  sur- 
face chalk  is  brushed  off,  the  iracing  cloth  is  ready  for  use*  Trac- 
ing Unen  generally  has  one  side  glazed  and  the  other  duU,  Pencil 
lines  can  be  drawn  on  the  rough  side,  but  the  smooth  side  will  not 
take  even  a  very  soft  pencil ;  either  side  may  be  used  for  ink  draw* 
ings.  Some  draftsmen  prefer  to  use  the  glazed  side  but  the  dull 
side  is  more  commonly  used.  A  tracing  inked  on  the  glazed  side 
may  be  tinted  on  the  dull  side  either  by  crayons  or  by  a  wash^ 
the  latter  will  cockle  the  cloth  unless  it  is  put  on  quite  "  dry/'  It 
is  easier  to  erase  from  the  glazed  than  from  the  dull  side,  but 
the  dull  side  will  stand  more  erasing,*  and  gives  more  uniform 
lines. 

*  Erasure  of  tiik  lines  from  a  tmcing,  as  w«ll  ^  from  ainy  drawing  paper^  is  a 
deUcate  undertaking.  Success  wiU  result  tf  ihe  followmg  suggestions  are  carefully 
observed  r—  i^^iih  a  smooth  sliai-p  knife  pick  off  the  ink  from  ihe  paper ;  this  can  be 
done  almost  Tiilhout  touching  the  paper.  When  practically  all  of  the  ihk  is  off, 
rub  the  line  with  a  pencil  eraser.     This  will  take  off  the  rest  of  the  line  ejcept 
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In  making  a  tracing  of  another  tracing  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Hnes  can  be  more  readily  seen  if  a  white  paper  is  put  under 
the  lower  tracing.  It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  necessar)^ 
to  make  a  tracing  of  a  blue-prinL  The  white  lines  of  the  blue- 
print are  not  easily  seen  through  the  tracing  linen.  An  arrange- 
ment which  will  assist  greatly  in  such  work  is  £o  have  a  piece  of 
plate  glass  set  into  the  top  at  one  end  of  a  drawing  table  in  such 
a  way  that  it  forms  part  of  the  top  of  the  table.  The  blue-print 
is  placed  over  this  glass  and  the  light  shining  through  from  the 
under  side  of  this  glass  and  through  the  blue- print  will  make 
the  white  lines  easily  visible  for  copying. 

It  is  common  practice,  after  a  survey  is  made  and  before  or 
during  the  computation  of  it,  to  plot  the  field  notes  accurately 
on  detail  paper  and  later  to  copy  the  plot  on  tracing  cloth,  which 
is  the  final  drawing  of  the  survey. 

From  these  tracing  drawings  any  number  of  process  prints 
can  be  made  (Art*  43S),  the  tracing  taking  the  place  of  the 
negative  used  in  photographic  printing, 

436-  CROSS-SECTIONj  AlfD  PROFILE  PAPERS.  —  Paper  di- 
vided into  square  inches  which^  in  turn^  are  divided  into  small 
subdivisions  is  used  to  plot  cross- sections  of  earthwork  and  the 
like.  The  inch  squares  are  usually  divided  into  J^j  -j\*'j  -i^^^  or 
^^.  Cross-section  paper  can  also  be  obtained  di\ided  accord- 
ing to  ihe  metric  system,  or  with  logarithmic  divisions*  Cross- 
section  paper  usually  comes  in  sheets. 

437-  Profile  Paper  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  used  for 
plotting  profiles  comes  in  rolls  of  to  yds.  or  more.  The  vertical 
divisions  are  usually  much  smaller  than  the  horizontal  divi* 
sions,  which  makes  it  easier  to  plot  the  elevations  accurately. 
The  horizontal  distances  to  be  plotted  occur  mostly  at  full  sta- 


perhaps  a  few  specks  of  ink  whicb  can  readily  be  removed  by  a  sharp  knife.  This 
method  of  erasing  takes  more  lime  I  ban  the  ordinary  method  of  rubbing  with  an 
ink  eraser  untj]  the  line  has  disappeared,  but  it  leaves  the  paper  In  much  better 
condition  to  take  another  line.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  results  by  this 
method  wiless  the  knife  bais  an  edge  which  is  l>oth  smooth  and  sharp.  Where 
the  surface  of  the  tracing  cloth  has  been  damaged  the  application  of  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  collodion  on  the  damaged  portion  n^Ul  prodqce  a  surface  which  ^ill  t^ike 
the  ink. 
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tion  points,  which  are  represented  on  the  profile  by  the  vertical 
rulings  on  the  paper. 

Both  the  cross- section  and  the  profile  papers  come  in  colors, 
{usually  red,  green,  blue,  orange,  or  burnt  sienna)  so  that  a  black 
or  a  red  ink  line  (the  two  most  commonly  used)  will  show  up 
distinctly  on  the  paper.  These  papers  can  be  obtained  also  of 
very  thin  transparent  material  or  in  tracing  cloth  form,  suitable 
for  use  In  making  process  prints.  Profile  papers  usually  come 
in  long  rolls  20  inches  wide. 

4j8.  PROCESS  PAPERS.  —  Blue-Prints.  —  The  most  com- 
mon process  paper  used  in  drafting  offices  is  blue -print  paper. 
It  is  a  white  paper  coated  on  one  side  with  a  solution  which  is 
sensitive  to  light.  After  the  soludon  is  applied,  the  paper  is 
dried  and  then  rolled  and  sealed  up  for  the  market  in  Ught- proof 
rolls  of  ID  yds.  or  more.  Fresh  blue- print  paper  has  a  greenish- 
yellow  color.  The  process  of  coaling  the  paper  and  the  gen- 
eral handling  of  the  blue-print  business  is  so  well  advanced  and 
the  price  of  the  prepared  paper  is  so  low  that  surveyors  now-a- 
days  seldom  coat  their  own  paper.  The  process  is  a  very  simple 
one,  however,  and  in  emergencies,  when  commercial  blue- print 
paper  cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  know  how  to 
prepare  it,     A  good  formula  for  the  solution  is  given  below. 

Make  the  following  two  solutions  separately  (in  the  light 
if  desirable)  and  mix,  in  subdued  light  or  in  a  dark  room,  equal 
parts  of  each  of  them. 

Solution  (i) 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia,  1  part  (by  weight) 
Water,  5  parts  f'       ''     ) 

Solution  (2) 

Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  (re- 

crystali^ed),  i  part  (by  weight) 

Water,  5  parts  ('  *       *  *     ) 

The  mixed  solution  is  applied  to  the  paper  by  means  of  a 
camel's  hair  brush  or  a  sponge;  this  is  done  in  a  dark  room  or 
in  subdued  light.  The  paper  is  coated  by  passing  the  sponge 
lighUy  over  the  surface  three  or  four  times,  first  lengthwise  of 
the  paper  and  then  crosswise,  giving  the  paper  as  dry  a  coating 
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as  possible  consistent  with  having  an  even  coating;  it  is  then 
hung  up  to  dry.  The  above  coating  will  require  about  5  minutes 
exposure  in  bright  sunlight;  for  quick  printing  paper,  use  a 
larger  proportion  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia. 

The  blue-print  of  a  plan  is  generally  made  in  a  printing 
frame,  which  is  merely  a  rectangular  frame  holding  a  piece  of 
heavy  glass,  with  a  back  to  the  frame  which  can  be  lifted  from 
the  glass.  This  back  is  padded  so  as  to  fit  tight  against  the  glass 
when  the  back  is  clamped  into  position.  The  process  of  taking 
a  print  is,  briefly,  to  expose  the  tracing,  with  the  blue-print  paper 
under  it,  to  the  sunlight  a  proper  length  of  time  and  then  re- 
move the  blue-print  paper  and  wash  it  in  water. 

439.  In  detail,  the  process  is  as  follows.  First,  turn  the 
printing-frame  over  so  that  the  glass  is  on  the  bottom,  and  remove 
the  back  of  the  frame.  Then,  after  the  tracing  cloth  has  been 
rolled,  if  necessary,  so  that  it  will  lie  flat,  place  it  with  its  face 
against  the  glass.  Place  the  blue-print  paper,  which  has  been 
cut  to  the  proper  size,  on  top  of  the  tracing  with  the  sensitized 
bide  of  the  paper  next  to  the  tracing.  The  back  of  the  frame  is 
then  clamped  into  position  and  the  frame  turned  over  so  that 
the  glass  is  up.  It  should  then  be  examined  to  see  that  the  trac- 
ing has  been  put  into  the  frame  with  its  ink  lines  against  the 
glass,  that  the  blue-print  paper  is  under  the  entire  tracing,  and 
that  mere  are  no  wrinkles  in  the  tracing.  All  of  the  process  to 
this  stage  should  be  done  in  subdued  light,  usually  in  a  room 
with  the  shades  drawn  to  keep  out  most  of  the  sunlight. 

The  frame  is  then  moved  out  into  the  direct  sunlight,  placed 
as  nearly  as  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  rays  of  sunlight,  and 
left  there  a  proper  length  of  time,  which  will  depend  upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  coating  of  the  paper  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  Some  blue-print  papers  will  print  in  20  seconds,  others 
require  5  or  6  minutes  in  direct  sunlight.  In  purchasing,  then, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  from  the  dealer  the  **  speed  "  of  the 
paper  and  govern  the  exposure  accordingly.  Blue-prints  can 
be  made  in  cloudy  weather  as  well  as  when  the  sun  is  visible,  the 
only  difference  being  that  it  requires  a  much  longer  time  for  the 
exposure.  In  all  cases  where  the  time  of  exposure  is  doubtful 
the  following  simple  test  may  be  applied.     Instead  of  taking  a 
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print  of  the  entire  tracing  the  first  time,  use  only  a  small  piece 
of  the  blue- print  paper  and  put  it  in  the  frame  as  explained  above 
and  expose  it  a  given  time.  Take  it  out  and  wash  it,  and  from 
this  test  judge  the  length  of  exposure  necessary  to  give  the  print 
of  the  entire  drawing.  An  under-exposed  print,  after  it  has 
been  washed,  will  be  light  blue  in  color  with  white  lines;  an  over- 
exposed print  will  be  dark  blue  with  bluish-white  lines.  The 
result  desired  is  a  dark  or  medium  blue  background  with  white 
lines.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  judging  the  results,  that 
all  prints»become  a  little  darker  when  they  are  dry. 

In  washing  the  print  it  should  be  entirely  immersed  in  clear 
water  at  first;  care  should  be  taken  that  no  part  of  the  print  is 
left  dry.  It  should  be  washed  by  moving  it  back  and  forth  in 
the  water  or  by  pouring  water  over  it  until  the  greenish  solution  is 
entirely  washed  off  its  face.  The  print  should  be  left  in  the  water 
for  10  to  20  minutes,  then  it  is  hung  up  to  dry.  It  will  dry  more 
quickly  if  hung  so  that  one  corner  is  lower  than  the  others.  It 
should  not  be  hung  where  the  sun  will  shine  on  it  as  the  sun- 
light will  fade  it. 

In  taking  prints  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  get  the 
tracing  wet.  When  the  prints  are  being  washed  the  tracing 
should  always  be  put  in  a  safe  place  where  the  water  will  not 
spatter  on  it  and  it  should  never  be  handled  with  moist  hands. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  eradicate  the  effect  of  a  drop  of 
water  or  even  the  marks  made  by  damp  fingers  on  tracing  cloth; 
it  is  sure  to  show  in  every  subsequent  print  which  is  taken  from 
the  tracing. 

440.  Blue-print  cloth  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  blue-print  paper.  Its  advantage  over  the  paper  lies  solely 
in  the  fact  that  it  docs  not  shrink  as  badly  and  is  much  more 
durable.  Prints  which  are  to  be  used  on  construction  work 
where  they  are  sure  to  get  rough  usage  are  sometimes  made  on 
cloth. 

441.  Vandyke  Solar  Paper.  —  There  has  always  been  a  call 
for  a  sensitive  paper  which  will  give  positive  prints,  —  a  black, 
a  brown,  or  a  blue  line  on  a  white  background.  Such  effect  was 
secured  by  the  old  so-called  "black  print  process,"  but  its  opera- 
tion was  not  altogether  simple  and  good  results  were  not  reason- 


ably  sure.  The  Vandyke  paper  has  apparently  solved  this 
difficulty,  and  in  addition  affords  other  advantages  which  the 
old  "black  process  '*  paper  did  not  possess. 

Vandyke  paper  is  a  sensitized  paper  which  is  printed  in  the 
Rlime  way  as  a  blue-print,  except  that  the  tracing  is  put  into  the 
frame  so  that  the  ink  lines  will  be  against  the  Vandyke  paper. 
The  exposure  is  about  5  minutes  in  direct  sunlight  or,  more  defi- 
nitely, until  the  portion  of  the  Vandyke  paper  which  protrudes 
beyrmd  the  tracing  is  a  rich  dark  tan  color*  Fresh  Vandyke  paper 
is  light  yellow  in  color.  The  print  is  washed  for  about  5  minutes 
in  clear  water  (where  it  grows  lighter  in  color)  and  then  it  is  put 
into  a  solution  consisting  of  about  one- half  ounce  of  fbcing  salt 
(hyposulphite  of  soda)  to  one  quart  of  water,  where  it  turns  dark 
brown.  It  is  left  in  the  fixing  bath  about  5  minutes,  after  which 
the  print  is  again  washed  in  water  for  20  to  30  minutes  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry.  The  fixing  solution  may  be  applied  with  a 
sponge  or  brush  if  only  a  few  Vandykes  are  being  made,  but  it  is 
better  to  immerse  them  in  a  tank  containing  the  solution. 

After  the  Vandyke  print  is  washed  the  body  is  dark  brown  in 
color  while  the  lines  are  white.  This  is  not  the  final  print  to  be 
sent  out;  it  is  simply  the  negaiive. 

This  Vandyke  print  is  then  put  into  the  printing^rame  in 
place  of  the  tracing,  the  face  of  the  Vandyke  being  next  to  the 
sensitive  side  of  the  process  paper,  and  from  it  as  many  prints  as 
arc  desired  are  made  on  blue-print  paper  or  on  any  kind  of  sen* 
sitized  paper  desired.  These  blue-prints  made  from  Vandykes 
have  a  white  background  while  the  lines  of  the  drawing  appear 
in  deep  blue  lines,  for  in  this  case  the  rays  of  the  sun  act  only 
through  the  white  parts  of  the  Vandyke  (the  lines),  whereas  in 
making  an  ordinary  blue- print  from  a  tracing  the  ?iun*s  rays  act  on 
the  paper  through  all  parts  of  the  tracing  cloth  except  where  the 
lines  appear.  Where  brown  lines  on  a  white  background  are 
desired,  the  print  is  made  by  using  a  sensitized  sheet  of  Vandyke 
paper,  in  place  of  the  blue- print  paper. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  process  is  that,  as  soon  as  a  Van- 
dyke has  been  made  from  the  tracing,  the  tracing  can  be  filed 
away  and  kept  in  excellent  condition,  the  Vandyke  being  used  in 
making  all  prints. 
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Another  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  blue-prints  which  have 
been  made  by  this  process  is  that  any  additions  made  in  pencil  or 
ink  show  clearly  on  the  white  background  of  the  print  which  is 
not  true  of  the  ordinary  blue- prints  on  which  corrections  must  be 
made  with  a  bleaching  fluid  or  water-color, 

442,  Electrical  Printing  Frames*  —  The  uncertainty  of  the 
sunlight  for  making  prints  has  brought  forward  a  printing  frame 
in  which  an  artiltcial  light  is  used. 

One  form  of  electrical  printing  frame  is  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  hollow^  glass  cyUnder,  formed  of  two  sections  of  glass> 
and  resting  on  a  circular  base  which  is  rotated  by  clock  work* 
An  electric  light  is  suspended  in  the  center  line  of  the  cylinder 
where  it  travels  tip  and  down  by  means  of  a  clock  w^ork  attach- 
ment. 

The  tracing  and  paper  are  wrapped  around  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  glass  where  they  are  tightly  held  against  the  glass  by 
a  canvas  which  is  wound  around  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a 
vertical  roller  operated  by  a  hand  wheel.  The  cylinder  can  be 
rotated  at  any  desired  speed  and  the  light  %vhich  travels  up  and 
down  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  can  be  moved  through  any  desired 
distance  or  at  any  desired  speed.  These  motions  are  all  made 
automatically  when  the  apparatus  is  once  adjusted* 

In  another  type  of  electrical  machine  several  horizontal  rollers 
are  provided,  with  the  light  so  arranged  that  as  the  tracing  and 
blue- print  paper  passes  from  one  roller  to  another  the  exposure 
is  made.  The  speed  of  the  machine  is  controllable  and  the  length 
of  the  tracing  that  can  be  printed  is  limited  only  by  the  length  of 
the  roll  of  blue-print  paper.  With  this  machine,  then,  long 
plans  or  profiles  can  be  printed  without  the  necessity  of  frequent 
splicing  which  is  required  with  other  types  of  priming  frame; 
furthermore  the  color  of  the  print  is  also  uniform  throughout. 
The  machine  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor-  There  are  several 
machines  of  this  general  type  on  the  market;  some  of  them  are 
provided  with  an  apparatus  for  ^vashing  the  prints  as  fast  as  they 
come  from  the  machine. 

443,  IHKS  AHD  WATER^COLORS.  —  Botded  ink,  which  is 
prepared  in  various  colors,  is  used  extensively  on  engineering 
drawings.     The  so-called  "waterproof"  inks  differ  from  other 
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inks  in  that  a  water-color  wash  can  be  put  over  the  lines  without 

causing  them  to  **rmi.**  Bottled  inks  are  satisfactory  for  most 
drawings  J  but  when  very  sharp  and  fine  hair- lines  are  required  it 
is  wc41  to  use  the  stick  india  ink.  This  is  made  by  grinding  the  ink 
together  with  a  little  water  in  a  saucer  made  for  this  purpose, 
until  the  ink  is  thick  and  black  enough  to  be  used.  If  the  ink 
becomes  dry  it  can  he  restored  to  as  good  condition  as  when  first 
ground  by  adding  water,  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time,  and  rubbing  it 
with  a  piece  of  cork  or  a  pestle;  if  the  water  is  added  too  rapidly 
the  ink  will  flake. 

While  the  bottled  black  inks  are  fairly  well  prepared,  the  red 
inks  are  very  unsatisfactory.  They  wiU  sometimes  run  on  paper 
where  only  very  slight  erasures  have  been  made;  in  fact,  on  some 
of  the  cheaper  papers  red  ink  will  always  run.  For  tracing  pur- 
poses red  ink  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  good  reproduction  of  a  red  ink  line  by  any  of  the 
process  prints.  Where  red  lines  are  needed  the  use  of  scarlet 
vermilimi  water- color  will  be  found  to  give  not  only  a  brilHant 
red  line  on  the  tracing,  but  also  **body''  enough  in  the  color 
so  that  the  lines  will  print  fully  as  well  as  the  black  ink  Unes. 
Scarlet  vermilion  water-color  will  give  much  better  lines  on  any 
paper  than  the  bottled  red  inks.  Only  enough  water  should  be 
used  to  make  the  water-color  flow  well  in  the  pen/  Other  water- 
colors  are  used  in  the  place  of  the  bottled  colored  inks,  such  as 
Prussian  blue  instead  of  bottled  blue  ink»  or  burnt  sienna  instead 
of  brown  ink,  and  these  give  much  better  results* 

It  is  frequently  necessary  on  blue- prints  lo  represent  additions 
in  white^  red,  or  yellow.  A  white  line  can  easily  be  put  on  by 
using  Chinese  white  water-color;  but  sometimes  a  bleaching  fluid 
is  used  which  bleaches  out  the  blue  leaving  the  white  paper  visible. 
The  best  color  for  a  red  line  on  blue- prints  is  scarlet  vermiUon 
water-color;  and  for  a  ydlow  line  none  of  the  ordinary  yeUow 
water-colors  gives  as  brilliant  lines  as  Schoenfcld  &  Co/s  lighi 
chrome  yellow. 

For  tinting  drawings  water-colors  and  dilute  inks  are  used. 
Effective  tinting  may  be  dcme  on  tracings  by  using  colored  pencik 
on  the  rough  side  of  the  linen. 


CHAPTER   XV, 

METHODS  OF  PLOTTING* 

444.  LAYIHG  OUT  A  PLAH,  —  Laying  out  r  plan  requires 
careful  work.  If  a  good-looking  plan  is  to  be  obtained  this  part 
of  the  work  must  be  done  with  not  a  little  judgment.  Besides  the 
plan  of  the  survey  or  property  the  drawing  must  have  a  title,  and 
sometimes  notes  and  a  needle  to  show  the  direction  of  the  merid* 
ian.  These  must  all  be  arranged  so  that  the  entire  drawing 
when  completed  will  have  a  symmetrical  appearance.  Often 
the  plot  is  of  such  awkward  shape  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
out  the  drawing  so  that  it  will  look  well^  and  the  draftsman's 
artistic  instincts  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory  result. 

44Sp  Scale.  —  In  many  cases  the  scale  of  the  plan  as  well  as 
the  general  arrangement  of  its  parts  must  be  chosen  by  the 
engineer.  Surveys  of  considerable  extent  which  do  not  contain  a 
great  many  details,  such,  for  example,  as  the  prehminary  survey 
for  a  railroad,  may  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  400  ft.  to  an  inch.  A 
plan  of  a  large  piece  of  woodland  or  a  topographical  map  of  a 
section  of  a  town  may  be  represented  on  a  scale  of  from  100  ft. 
to  400  ft,  to  an  inch,  A  plan  of  a  city  lot  for  a  deed  is  represented 
on  a  20- ft*  to  80- ft.  scale;  and  city  streets,  such  as  sewer  plani 
and  the  like,  are  frequently  drawn  to  a  scale  of  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  to 
an  inch.  Sometimes  on  plans  of  construction  work  drawings  of 
different  scale  are  made  on  the  same  sheet.  The  drawing  for  a 
conduit,  for  example,  may  be  represented  by  a  general  plan  on 
a  scale  of  80  ft,  to  an  inch,  while  on  the  same  sheet  the  conduit 
may  be  shown  in  section  on  a  scale  of  4  ft.  to  an  inch. 

The  field  maps  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  are 
usually  plotted  on  a  scale  of  Tijiuirj  but  some  special  maps  are 
made  on  scales  as  large  as  icVs-  The  field  maps  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  are  mostly  plotted  to  a  scale  of  ^TriiFir  and 
reduced  on  the  Uthograph  sheets  to  w^hjjjf  or  ubVu^* 

*  For  SL  brief  description  of  different  prcjjeciions  lor  maps  of  liirgc  iuetts,  such 
AS  states  or  o^untjeSj  see  Valume  11^  Chapter  X. 
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These  remarks  in  regard  to  scales  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  sense  as  hard  and  fast  rules  to  govern  all  condi- 
tions. They  are  suggested  simply  to  give  some  idea  of  the  exist- 
ing practice  in  this  matter. 

METHODS    OF   PLOTTING   TRAVERSES. 

446.    PLOTTING      BY      PROTRACTOR      AND     SCALE.  —  The 

most  common  method  of  plotting  angles  is  by  use  of  the  pro- 
tractor (Art.  417,  p.  382),  and  of  plotting  distances,  by  use  of  the 
engineer's  scale.  Every  traverse  consists  of  a  series  of  straight 
lines  and  angles,  which  can  be  plotted  by  a  protractor  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  First,  the  survey  to  be  mapped  should  be 
sketched  out  roughly  to  scale,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  extent  and 
shape  so  as  to  decide  the  size  of  paper  necessary  for  any  given 
scale  of  drawing  and  to  determine  its  general  position  on  the 
sheet,  which  will  fix  the  direction  of  the  first  line  of  the  traverse, 
to  be  used  as  a  starting  line  for  the  entire  drawing.  This  ha\dng 
been  done,  the  first  line  is  drawn  in  the  proper  place  on  the  paper, 
its  length  is  scaled  ofT  by  using  the  proper  scale,  and  its  two  ex- 
tremities accurately  marked  by  pencil  dots  or  by  means  of  a 
needle  point,  and  surrounded  by  a  light  penciled  circle.  The  line 
should  be  drawn  so  that  it  will  extend  beyond  the  next  angle 
point  a  distance  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  protractor,  this 
extension  of  line  being  of  use  in  the  manipulation  of  the  pro- 
tractor. 

The  protractor  is  placed  so  that  its  center  is  exactly  on  the 
second  angle  point  and  so  that  both  the  o°and  180°  marks  of  the 
protractor  exactly  coincide  with  the  line.  The  traverse  angle  taken 
from  the  field  notes  is  plotted,  the  protractor  removed,  the  line 
drawn,  and  the  length  of  the  second  course  carefully  scaled. 
Then  the  protractor  is  placed  along  this  new  line  and  opposite 
the  third  point,  the  angle  at  that  point  is  laid  off,  the  next  line 
drawn,  and  the  distance  scaled.  By  this  process  the  entire 
traverse  is  plotted. 

447.  Checks.  —  On  all  plotting  work,  just  as  on  all  field- 
work  and  computations,  frequent  checks  should  be  applied  to 
insure  accuracy. 
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If  the  traverse  is  a  dosed  traverse  the  plot,  of  course,  should 
dose  on  the  paper.*  If  it  does  nol  and  the  error  of  dosure  is  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  any  one  of  the  lines,  there  is  probably  a  mis- 
take in  plotting  the  length  of  that  line.  If  there  is  no  indication 
of  this  sort  the  mistake  may  be  either  in  scalingj  in  laying  off  the 
angles,  or  in  both.  In  such  a  case  the  entire  plot  should  be 
checked  unless  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  a  certain  line 
may  have  been  laid  off  at  the  wrong  angle,  in  which  event  that 
questionable  angle  should  be  replottcd.  The  bearings  of  all  the 
lines  of  the  traverse  can  be  computed  with  reference  to  the  mag- 
netic or  to  any  assumed  meridian ;  any  line  can  be  produced  to 
meet  the  meridian  line,  and  this  angle  measured  and  checked. 
Similarly,  the  bearing  nf  the  last  line  of  a  traverse  which  does 
not  close  can  be  computed  and  the  angle  the  last  line  makes  with 
the  meridian  measured.  If  it  checks  the  computed  angle  it  is 
evident  that  no  error  has  been  made  in  the  attgles  unless  mis- 
take were  made  that  exactly  balance  each  other,  which  is  not 
probable.  In  this  way,  by  "cutting  into  "  the  drawing  here 
and  there,  the  angular  error,  if  there  is  one,  can  be  quickly  ''run 
down,'*  without  laying  out  all  of  the  angles  again  and  so  possibly 
repeating  the  mistake  that  was  originally  made.  The  angles 
measured  in  applying  this  check  have  dilTerent  values  from  the 
ones  first  laid  out,  and  the  chance  of  repeating  the  original  mis- 
take  is  thereby  eliminated.  If  no  error  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
angles,  the  distances  should  next  be  checked.  This  can  be  done 
in  two  ways,  and  in  some  drawings  both  of  these  checks  should 
be  applied. 

First,  scale  each  line  separately  setting  down  the  results  in- 
dependently upon  a  sheet  of  paper*  After  these  are  all  recorded 
(and  nol  before),  compare  the  lengths  with  the  lengths  of  lines  as 
taken  from  the  field  notes.  No  error  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
if  it  is  large  enough  to  be  readily  plotted  by  the  use  of  the  scale. 


*  Instead  of  plottmg  every  tine  of  the  traverse  from  its  preceding  line  and 
reitirnmg,  in  the  c^e  of  &  closed  traverse,  to  the  other  end  of  the  starting  line,  it 
may  be  well  to  plot  haEf  the  traverse  from  one  end  of  the  starling  line  and  the 
other  half  from  the  other  end  ;  the  check  wiH  then  come  at  a  potnt  about  half  nay 
around  the  traverse.  The  advantage  of  this  ttiethod  lies  in  the  fact  that  accumu- 
lative errors  are  to  some  eattent  avoided  since  they  are  carried  through  only  half 
as  many  courses* 
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Second,  take  a  long  straight  piece  of  paper,  lay  this  on  the 
drawing,  and  mark  off  fhe  length  of  the  first  line  on  the  edge  of 
the  paper;  then  mark  off  the  length  of  the  second  line  starting 
from  the  mark  which  denotes  the  end  of  the  first  line,  and  proceed 
In  a  similar  way  to  the  end  of  the  traverse.  Apply  the  scale  to 
the  strip  of  paper  and  read  the  station  of  each  mark;  record  each 
of  these  independently  and  afterwards  compare  them  with  the 
field  notes.  The  entire  length  of  line  should  check  within  a 
reasonable  amount  depending  upon  the  scale;  the  allowable 
error  can  easily  be  determined  by  the  principle  explained  in 
Art,  23,  p.  14. 

By  checking  angles  and  distances  by  the  above  methods 
errors  of  any  consequence  can  be  avoided;  in  any  case  a  drafts- 
man should  not  allow  a  drawing  to  leave  his  hands  which  has 
not  been  properly  checked  and  known  to  he  correct. 

When  the  traverse  is  not  closed,  such  checks  as  have  been 
described  above  must  always  be  applied;  otherwise  there  is  no 
assurance  whatever  that  the  plan  is  correct.  It  is  especially 
necessary  to  check  the  bearings  of  lines  frequently,  so  that  the 
accumulation  of  small  errors  may  not  become  appreciable. 

448.  Protractor  and  T  Square.  —  While  the  ordinary 
T-square  is  not  much  used  in  pjotting  engineering  plans,  there 
are  some  occasions  where  it  is  convenient  to  use  it.  Where  a 
traverse  has  been  run  by  bearings  or  by  deflection  angles  the 
T-square  with  a  shifting  head  can  be  conveniently  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  protractor  for  plotting  the  angles  by  bearings. 

The  paper  is  fastened  to  a  drawing  board  having  a  metal  edge, 
which  insures  one  straight  edge  to  the  board,  A  meridian  line 
is  drawn  on  the  paper,  and  the  shifting  head  of  the  T-square 
is  fastened  so  that  the  blade  coincides  with  the  meridian  line. 
Then  as  the  T-square  is  slid  up  and  down  the  edge  of  the  draw- 
ing board  its  blade  always  takes  a  direction  parallel  to  the  meri- 
dian. By  means  of  the  protractor  shown  in  Fig.  172  the  bear- 
ing of  each  line  can  be  readily  laid  off  or  checked  as  illustrated 
by  Fig.  174  and  the  distances  laid  off  with  the  scale.  In  order 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  check,  the  deflection  angles  should  be 
laid  off  directly  from  the  previous  line,  and  the  bearings  checked 
by  means  of  the  T*square  and  protractor. 


4 

I 


Fig.  174. 


LAvrNG  OFF  Bearings  by  Use  of  T-Square  and 
Protractor. 


in  such  a  way  that  the  T-square  can  be  conveniently  used. 
This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  compass  surveys  as  it  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  drawing  a  new  meridian  line  through  each 
angle  point. 

This  method  can  be  ^sily  applied  also  as  a  means  of  check* 
ing  any  of  the  angles  of  a  traverse  which  have  been  plotted  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  methods. 

44$.  PLOTTIHG  BY  RECTAITGULAR  COORDINATES.  —  In  plot- 
ting by  this  system  all  points  in  the  traverse  are  referred  to  a 
pair  of  coordinate  axes.  For  convenience  these  axes  are  often 
the  same  as  those  used  in  calculating  the  area  eoclosed  by  the 
traverse.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  (i)  that  all  meas- 
urements are  made  by  means  of  the  scale  only  and  (2)  that  the 
plotting  may  be  readily  checked. 

To  plot  a  survey  of  a  field  by  rectangular  coordinates,  first 
calculate  the  total  hdtude  and  the  total  departure^  that  is*  the 
ordinate  and  the  abscissa,  of  each  point  in  the  survey.  If  the 
meridian  through  the  most  westerly  point  and  the  perpendicular 
through  the  most  southerly  point  are  chosen  as  the  axes  negative 
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signs  in  the  coordinates  will  be  avoided.  The  coordinates  of  the 
transit  points  are  computed  by  beginning  with  the  most  westerly 
point,  whose  total  departure  is  zero,  and  adding  successively  the 
departure  of  each  of  the  courses  around  the  traverse.  East 
departures  are  called  positive  and  West  departures  negative. 
The  total  departure  of  the  starting  point  as  computed  from 
that  of  the  preceding  point  will  be  zero  if  no  mistake  is  made  in 
the  computations.  The  total  latitudes  may  be  computed  in  a 
similar  manner  beginning,  preferably,  with  the  most  southerly 
point  as  zero. 

450.  For  plotting  the  points  on  the  plan,  a  convenient 
method  of  procedure  is  to  construct  a  rectangle  whose  height 
equals  the  difference  in  latitude  of  the  most  northerly  and  the 
most  southerly  points  and  whose  width  equals  the  difference  in 
departure  of  the  most  westerly  and  the  most  easterly  points.  If 
the  most  westerly  and  the  most  southerly  points  are  taken  as  zero 
then  the  greatest  ordinate  and  the  greatest  abscissa  give  the 
dimensions  of  the  rectangle.  The  right  angles  should  be  laid 
off  either  by  the  use  of  a  reliable  straight-edge  and  a  triangle  or 
by  the  beam  compass. 

451.  The  better  method,  however,  is  to  construct  the 
perpendiculars  by  means  of  a  straight-edge  and  a  triangle.      It  is 


Fig.  175.    Erecting  a  Perpendicular  with  a  Straight-edge  and 
AN  Inaccurate  Triangle. 
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not  at  all  necessary,  although  it  is  always  desirable,  that  the 
triangle  shall  be  accurate.  It  should  be  used  in  the  following 
manner.  It  is  first  placed  against  the  straight-edge,  as  shown  by 
the  full  lines  in  Fig.  175,  and  a  point  A^  marked  on  the  paper. 
Point  C  is  also  marked  opposite  a  certain  definite  part  of  the 
triangle.  Then  the  triangle  is  reversed  to  the  dotted  position 
and  brought  so  that  its  edge  coincides  with  point  A,  and  then 
point  B  is  marked  opposite  point  C,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged, 
A  point  D  is  plotted  midway  between  B  and  C  and  the  line,4D 
is  then  drawn  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  straight-edge.  If  the 
triangle  is  accurate  point  B  will  fall  on  point  C,  so  that  this 
is  a  method  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  right  angle  of  any  tri- 
angle. If  it  is  found  to  be  inaccurate  it  should  be  sent  to  an 
instrument  maker  and  be  "trued  up."  A  few  cents  spent  in 
keeping  drafting  instruments  in  shape  will  save  hours  of  time 
trying  to  locate  small  errors,  which  are  often  due  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  instruments  used 

If  the  compass  is  used  the  right  angle  may  be  laid  off  by 
geometric  construction.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  judging 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  arcs,  very  careful  work  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  good  results  with  the  compass. 

Since  the  accuracy  of  all  of  the  subsequent  work  of  a  coordi- 
nate plot  depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  rectangle 
is  constructed,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  check  this  part  of 
the  work.  The  opposite  sides  of  the  rectangle  should  be  equal 
and  the  two  diagonals  should  be  equal,  and  these  conditions 
should  be  tested  by  scaling  or  with  a  beam  compass  before  con- 
tinuing with  the  plot. 

452.  After  the  rectangle  has  been  constructed,  all  points  in 
the  survey  can  be  plotted  by  use  of  the  scale  and  straight-edge. 
To  plot  any  point,  lay  off  its  total  latitude  on  both  the  easterly 
and  the  westerly  of  the  two  meridian  lines  of  the  rectangle,  be- 
ginning  at  the  southerly  line  of  the  rectangle.  Draw  a  line 
through    both  of  thesis    points  by  means  of  a  straight-edge.* 

•  Accurate  work,  of  com^Ct  cannot  be  abumed  wiih  a  straight-edge  that  is 
not  (rue.  A  i»traight^edge  can  easily  be  tested  by  drawing  a  fine  pencil  Une  on  ibe 
paper  along  one  edge  of  the  straight-edge;  then  turn  the  straight-edge  over  on 
its  other  sider  fit  the  same  edge  to  the  two  ends  of  the  pencil  Une^  and  Bee  if  the 
edge  coincides  with  the  Uue. 
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Then  lay  off  along  this  line  the  total  departure,  beginning  at  the 
westerly  side  of  the  rectangle,  thus  obtaining  the  desired  position 
of  the  point. 

The  computations  of  the  total  latitudes  and  departures  and 
the  method  of  plotting  a  traverse  by  the  coordinate  method  are 
shown  in  Fig.  176.     This  is  the  survey  which  is  shown  in  the 
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Fk;.   17(5.    Computations  and  Plotting  by  Rectangular 
Coordinates. 

calculations  in  Fi^^  161,  p.  362,  and  in  the  form  of  notes  in  Fig. 
52,  p.  103. 

453.  Plotting  by  rectangular  coordinates  is  the  most  accurate 
of  all  the  methods  usually  employed.  It  is  not  very  often  ap- 
plied, however,  to  traverses  which  do  not  close,  as  there  is  seldom 
any  other  use  for  the  coordinates  of  such  a  traverse,  and  the 
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labor  of  computing  them  for  this  purpose  alone  is  hardly  war- 
ranted For  such  traverses,  therefore,  either  the  protractor  and 
scale,  the  Tangent  Method,  or  the  Chord  Method  (which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  following  articles)  may  be  employed.  But  for 
plans  of  a  closed  traverse,  where  the  latitudes  and  departures 
have  been  computed  in  connection  with  calculating  its  area,  this 
coordinate  system  of  plotting  is  frequently  used, 

454.  Checks. — When  the  transit  points  have  been  plotted, 
the  scale  distance  between  consecutive  points  should  equal  the 
distance  measured  in  the  field.  It  sometimes  happens  that  some 
of  the  tmnsit  lines  run  so  nearly  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes  that 
the  distances  will  scale  the  right  amount  even  though  a  mistake 
has  been  made  in  laying  off  one  of  the  coordinates.  In  such  a 
case  any  appreciable  error  can  be  detected  by  testing  the  bear- 
ings of  the  lines  by  means  of  a  protractor.  These  two  tests, 
together  with  the  scaled  distances  of  any  cut-off  lines  which  may 
have  been  measured  in  the  field,  (Art,  145,  p.  109),  form  a  good 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  plotting.  Since  all  of  the  points 
are  plotted  independently  errors  cannot  accumulate.  If  it  is 
found  that  any  scaled  distance  fails  to  check  with  the  measured 
distance  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  two  adjacent  lines  will  also 
fail  to  check  and  that  the  point  common  to  the  two  erroneous 
lines  is  in  the  wrong  position. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  everything  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  rectangle  and  that  nothing  should  be  plotted 
until  it  IS  certain  that  the  right -angles  have  been  accurately  laid 
off, 

455.  PLOTTniG  BY  TaHGEHTS,  —  The  traverse  should  first  be 
plotted  approximately  on  some  convenient  small  scale  by  use  of 
the  protractor  and  scale,  to  ascertain  its  extent  and  shape.  The 
importance  of  this  little  plot  is  often  overlooked,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  plan  is  completed  it  is  found  to  be  too  close  to  one 
edge  of  the  paper  or  otherwise  awkwardly  located  on  the  sheet. 
It  takes  only  a  few  moments  to  draw  such  a  sketch,  and  unless 
the  draftsman  is  sure  of  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  plot  he 
should  always  determine  it  in  some  such  manner  before  the  plan 
is  started 

The  directions  of  all  the  lines  are  referred  to  some  meridian 
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and  the  bearings  determined  with  an  accuracy  consistent  with  the 
measured  angles.  From  the  auxiliary  plot  it  can  be  decided 
where  to  start  the  first  course  of  the  traverse  on  the  paper  and 
in  what  direction  to  draw  the  meridian,  so  that  the  lines  of  the 
completed  traverse  will  be  well  balanced  with  the  edges  of  the 
sheet,  and  so  that  the  needle  will  be  pointing,  in  a  general  way, 
toward  the  top  of  the  drawing  rather  than  toward  the  bottom. 
The  bearing  of  the  first  line  is  plotted  as  follows  (Fig.  177). 


Fk;.  177.     Plottinc;  hy  Tangent  Offsets. 


Lay  off  on  the  meridian  line  a  length  Aa  of  at  least  10  inches 
and  erect  a  perpendicular  at  a  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
meridian  if  the  bearing  of  the  first  course  is  east,  and  on  the 
left-hand  side  if  it  is  west.  Look  up  in  the  table  of  natural 
functions  the  tangent  of  the  Ix^aring  of  the  first  course  and  scale 
off  this  distance  ad  on  the  perpendicular.*     Draw  Ad  which  is 


*  These  distances  and  also  the  lo-inch  base-lines  are  all  laid  off  by  use  of  the 
engineer's  scale.  By  using  the  lo-ft.  or  loo-ft.  scale  the  tangents  can  be  laid  off 
without  any  computation,  whereas  with  the  other  scales  the  tangent  must  be  multi- 
plied by  some  number,  e.g.,  by  2  if  the  20-ft.  scale  is  used,  by  3  if  the  30-ft.  scale 
is  used,  etc.,  taking  care  in  the  pointing  off. 

If  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  use  a  base  as  long  as  10  inches,  one  can  be  laid 
off  at  the  "  10*'  mark  on  any  engineer's  scale  and  the  tangent  distances  laid  off  by 
using  the  same  scale,  e.g.,  if  a  20-ft.  scale  is  used  the  *'  10"  mark  will  give  a  base* 
line  5  inches  long. 
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the  direction  of  the  first  course.  On  this  line  scale  off  AB,  the 
length  of  the  first  course.  On  this  line  produced  lay  off  Bg-  equal 
to  I  o  inches  and  erect  a  perpendicular,  scaling  off  on  the  perpen- 
dicular the  length  g^d  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  deflection  angle 
at  B,  This  determines  the  direction  of  ^Cfrom  the  first  course. 
The  remaining  lines  of  the  traverse  are  plotted  in  the  same  manner, 
using  each  time  the  deflection  angle. 

456.  Checks.  —  Unless  the  survey  is  a  closed  traverse  checks 
must  be  occasionally  applied.  Every  third  or  fourth  course 
should  be  checked  by  finding  the  angle  between  it  and  the  meri- 
dian line.  This  angle  should  be  found  by  the  same  method 
(tangent  offset  method)  and  by  using  a  base  of  10  inches  as  in 
plotting  the  angles.  In  checking  the  course  De,  for  example,  a 
meridian  is  drawn  through  D  parallel  to  Aa,  De  is  scaled  off  10 
inches,  and  a  per|>endicular  ef  erected.  The  distance  ef  is  scaled 
and  from  the  table  of  tangents  the  angle /Z>e  is  obtained.  If  the 
angle  that  the  course  makes  with  the  meridian  hne  disagrees 
with  the  calculated  bearing  of  that  course  by  any  considerable 
amount,  say,  10  minutes  of  angle  or  more,  the  previous  courses 
should  be  replotted.  If  the  error  is  less  than  10  minutes  the 
course  which  is  being  checked  should  be  drawn  in  the  correct 
direction  so  that  even  the  slight  error  discovered  may  not  be 
carried  further  along  in  the  plot.  Then  after  the  plotting  has 
proceeded  for  three  or  four  more  courses  the  check  is  again 
applied. 

The  bearings  of  the  lines  can  be  checked  by  use  of  the  pro- 
tractor and  this  will  detect  errors  of  any  considerable  size,  but 
this  method  will  not  disclose  any  small  errors  ;  moreover,  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  plot  when  completed  as  accurate  as  could  be 
expected  from  the  precise  method  employed,  it  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent to  check  by  use  of  a  method  which  is  far  less  acciu"ate 
than  the  one  used  in  making  the  plot.  For  this  reason  the 
checks  on  the  direction  of  the  lines  are  applied  with  the  same 
care  and  by  the  same  method  as  was  used  in  the  original  layout 
of  the  angles. 

Occasionally  it  is  more  convenient  to  plot  the  complement  of 
an  angle  rather  than  the  angle  itself,  as  was  done  in  plotting  the 
line  £F,     In  this  case  the  right  angle  erected  at  E  must  be  laid 
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off  with  great  care,  preferably  by  the  method  explained  in  Art. 
451,  p.  402. 

It  is  evident  that  the  direction  of  each  course  could  have 
been  plotted  by  drawing  a  meridian  line  through  the  transit  points 
and  by  laying  off  the  bearings  by  the  tangent  method.  But  if 
such  a  method  were  used  there  would  be  no  single  check  applied 
that  would  check  all  the  previous  courses,  which  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  method  explained  above. 

If  the  traverse  is  not  closed  the  lengths  of  the  lines  of  the 
traverse  should  always  be  checked  by  the  methods  explained  in 
Art.  447,  p.  398. 

457.  PLOTTING  BY  CHORDS.  —  This  method,  which  is  em- 
ployed by  many  draftsmen  in  plotting  traverse  lines,  is  fairly 
good  although  probably  not  so  accurate  as  the  Coordinate  or 
as  convenient  as  the  Tangent  Methods. 

Fig.  178  represents  the  traverse  i45CI>-EF  which  has  been 


Fig.  178.    Plotting  by  Chords. 


plotted  by  chords.     It  is  the   same  traverse  that  is  shown  in 
Fig.  177. 

On  the  meridian  line  the  distance  Aa  is  scaled  off  equal  to 
10  inches  and  the  arc  a6  swung  from  ^  as  a  center  by  use  of 
the  ordinary  pencil  compass.     Then  from  a  table  of  chords  *  the 


*  Tables  of  chords  can  be  found  in  Trautwine's 
Book,"  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 
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length  of  the  chord  ab  is  found  for  the  angle  aAb.  The  point  b 
is  sometimes  located  by  setting  the  dividers  at  the  distance  ah 
and  with  ^  as  a  center  intersecting  the  arc  ^i^  at  ^;  but  the 
more  accurate  method  is  to  scale  from  point  a  the  chord  distance 
and  mark  the  point  b  on  the  arc.  Then  the  line  Ab  is  drawn  and 
AB  scaled  off  on  it.  With  B  as  a  center  the  arc  gd  h  drawTi 
and  the  chord  gd,  corresponding  to  the  deflection  angle  at  Bt  is 
scaled  off*  Bd  is  then  drawn  and  BC  scaled  off  on  it*  In  the 
same  way  the  entire  traverse  is  plotted. 

458,   Use  of  the  Sine,  —  It  is  evident  that  the  chord 

.     A 
ab^2  X  lOx  sm  — < 
2' 

hence,  if  a  table  of  chords  is  not  available,  a  table  of  sines  (always 
easily  obtainable)  can  be  used.  The  sine  of  half  the  angle  can 
be  taken  from  the  tables  and  multiplied  by  20  mentally.  Some 
draftsmen  use  the  table  of  sines  and  a  radius  of  5  inches  to  avoid 
the  multiplication.  This  is  not  recommended  because  a  base  of 
5  inches  is  not  long  enough  to  insure  a  very  accurate  drawing. 
The  necessity  of  multiplying  by  2  can  very  easily  be  done  away 
with  by  laying  off  the  radius  with  a  20  ft.  scale  and  scaling  off 
the  sine  of  the  angle  with  a  lo-ft,  scale. 

\yith  dividers  of  the  ordinary  size  it  is  impossible  to  lay  out 
an  arc  with  a  lO-inch  radius.  In  such  a  case  either  beam  com- 
passes must  be  used  or  the  radius  employed  must  be  shorter,  so 
short,  in  fact,  that  it  will  frequently  be  better  to  resort  to  the 
Tangent  Method. 

45$.  Checks.  ^  Since  this  method  is  usually  applied  to 
traverses  which  do  not  close  it  is  desirable  to  check  every 
fourth  or  fifth  course  so  that  a  mistake  will  not  be  carried  too 
far  before  it  is  discovered  and  thereby  cause  a  waste  of  time. 
In  Fig.  I  "j^  it  is  desired  to  check  the  calculated  bearing  of  De, 
The  meridian  Df  is  drawn  through  D  parallel  to  Aa^  the  arc  y^ 
is  swung  with  Z?  as  a  center  and  with  a  radius  of  10  inches,  and 
the  chord  ^is  scaled.  From  the  table  of  chords  (or  sines)  the 
angle  fDe  (the  bearing)  can  be  found.  It  should  agree  reason- 
ably well  with  the  calculated  bearing.  The  degree  of  precision 
to  be  e,\pected   when  plotting  by   chords  is  a  little   less  than 
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that  suggested  for  the  Tatigent  Method  in  Art,  45 s»  unless  the 
beam  compass  is  used.  The  Tangent  Method,  especially  if  the 
right  angles  are  laid  off  by  reversing  the  triangle,  gives  more 
accurate  resuhs  than  the  Chord  Method,  for  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  compass  in  the  Chord  Method  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
error  unless  it  is  handled  with  the  utmost  care. 

METHOD    OF    PLOTTIHG    DETAILS, 

46c-  BUlLDmcSj  FENCES,  STREAMS,  ETC  —  The  previous 
articles  have  dealt  with  the  plotting  of  the  traverse  lines  only, 
and  these  in  many  cases  form  merely  the  skeleton  of  the  final 
plan.  In  the  field  the  details  of  the  survey  are  located  from  the 
transit  line  ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  details  are  located  on 
the  plan  from  the  traverse  line  which  has  already  been  plotted. 

Buildings,  fences,  shore-lines,  streams,  etc.  are  all  plotted  by 
means  of  the  scale  for  distances  and  the  protractor  for  the 
angles.  Often  a  smaller  protractor  is  used  for  this  sort  of  work 
than  for  the  traverse  lines.  This  is  permissible,  for  the  lines 
which  locate  the  details  are  usually  short  in  comparison  with 
the  traverse  lines  and  the  resulting  error  is  small  in  any  case ; 
furthermore  any  slight  error  in  the  location  of  a  detail  will  not 
as  a  rule  affect  the  rest  of  the  d^^\^^Dg,  whereas  an  error  in  a 
transit  line  will,  of  course,  have  an  effect  on  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  drawing.  The  plottbg  of  buildings  has  been  taken  up  in 
connection  w^ith  their  location.     (See  Chapter  VI. ) 

In  plotting  a  set  of  notes  where  several  angles  have  been 
taken  at  one  pointy  such  as  in  stadia  surveying,  it  is  well  to  plot 
all  of  the  angles  first,  marking  them  by  number  or  by  their 
value,  and  then  to  plot  the  distances  with  the  scale, 

461.  CONTOUilS.  —  Where  coiitours  are  located  by  the  cross- 
section  method  (Art.  304,  p.  278 \  this  cross-section  system  is 
laid  out  in  soft  penciled  lines  on  the  drawing.  The  elevations 
which  were  taken  are  written  at  their  respective  points  on  the 
plan  and  then  the  contours  desired  are  sketched.  The  ground 
is  assumed  to  slope  uniformly  between  adjacent  elevations,  and, 
by  interpolation  between  these  points,  the  location  of  the  con- 
tours on  the  plan  can  be  made.     When  the  contours  have  been 
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located,  the  cross-section  lines  and  elevations  are  erased  unless 
the  plan  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  working  drawing.  As  a 
rule  all  useful  data,  such  as  construction  lines  and  dimensions, 
are  left  on  a  working  drawing. 

When  the  contours  are  located  by  any  other  means  the 
principle  is  the  same.  The  [>oints  whose  elevations  have  been 
determined  are  plotted  by  scale  and  protractor,  and  the  contours 
are  interpolated  between  the  elevations  and  sketched  on  the 
plan. 

462,  Cross-Sections,  —  In  plotting  on  cross-section  paper, 
the  rulings  of  the  paper  are  used  as  the  scale,  and  all  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cross-section,  which  are  to  be  plotted,  are  laid  off  by 
counting  the  number  of  squares  on  the  cross-section  paper. 

In  highway,  railroad,  and  dam  construction  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  record  of  the  progress  made  on  the  earthwork  by 
plotting  the  cross-section  at  each  station,  and,  as  the  work  goes 
on,  to  mark  on  each  section  in  colored  ink  the  progress  of  the 
work  for  each  month.  In  this  way  monthly  estimates  can  be 
readily  made,  and  the  cross-section  sheets  will  also  give  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  the  work,  each  month  being  represented  by  a 
different  colored  line  or  by  a  different  style  of  line. 

Where  a  series  of  cross-sections  like  this  are  to  be  plotted 
the  station  number  and  the  elevation  of  the  finished  grade  are 
recorded  just  under  or  over  the  section.  To  avoid  mistakes  in 
numbering  the  sections  this  should  be  done  at  the  tune  of  plot- 
ting the  section. 

As  these  cross-section  sheets  rarely  go  outside  the  office  they 
are  usually  considered  in  the  same  class  with  working  drawings, 
and  dimensions,  such  as  the  areas  of  sections  or  the  quantities 
of  earthwork,  are  usually  recorded  on  them,  together  with  any 
other  data  which  may  be  of  use  in  calculating  the  volumes, 

463.  Profiles*  —  Profiles  are  almost  always  plotted  on  pro- 
file pa{3er,  although  occasionally  they  are  plotted  on  the  same 
sheet  with  the  plan  so  that  the  two  can  be  readily  compared 

The  profile  is  intended  to  show  (graphically)  relative  eleva- 
tions- In  most  surveys  the  differences  in  elevation  are  so  small 
in  comparison  with  the  horizontal  distances  that  it  is  necessary 
to  exaggerate  the  vertical  scale  of  the  profile  so  that  the  eleva- 
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tions  can  be  read  from  the  profile  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  horizontal  scale  of  the  profile  should  be  the  same 
as  the  scale  of  the  plan*  but  the  vertical  scale  shonld  be  exagger- 
ated, say,  5  to  20  times  the  horizontal  scale,  depending  upon 
how  close  it  is  desired  to  read  the  elevations  from  the  drawing. 
If  the  horizontal  scale  of  the  profile  is  80  ft.  to  an  inch  its  ver* 
tical  scale  should  probably  be  20j  10,  or  8  ft.  to  an  inch. 

464*  In  plotting  any  profile  the  first  step  is  to  lay  it  out 
properly  on  the  paper,  i.e.,  to  decide,  from  an  examination  of  the 
range  of  the  elevations,  where  to  start  it  on  the  paper  so  that  it- 
will  look  well  when  completed,  and  so  that  any  additions  or 
studies  which  may  subsequently  be  drawn  on  it  will  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  paper.  Station  oof  the  profile  should  come  on 
one  of  the  heavy  vertical  lines,  and  the  heavy  horizontal  lines 
should  represent  some  even  elevation  such  as  100,  125,  150,  etc 

The  profile  is  plotted  by  using  the  rulings  of  the  profile 
paper  as  a  scale ;  it  is  drawn  in  pencil  first  and  afterward  inked 
in.  It  will  be  found,  if  these  profile  papers  are  carefully  meas- 
ured with  a  scale,  that  they  are  not  as  a  rule  very  accurate. 
The  rulings  may  be  uniform,  but  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the 
paper  the  divisions  frequently  do  not  scale  as  long  as  they  should, 
In  plotting  a  profile  or  section  on  such  paper  no  attempt  is  made 
to  use  a  scale  ;  the  scale  of  the  paper  is  assumed  to  be  correct 
and  the  intermediate  points  are  plotted  by  estimation,  which  can 
almost  always  be  accurately  done  since  the  rulings  of  the  paper 
are  quite  close  together. 

The  data  for  a  profile  of  the  ground  generally  consist  of 
levels  taken  in  the  field  at  such  points  that  the  ground  may  be 
assumed  to  run  straight  between  adjacent  elevations.  For  this 
reason,  in  drawing  the  profile,  the  points  where  the  slope  of  the 
ground  changes  should  not  be  rounded  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  ground  probably  does  not  come  to  an  actual  angle 
at  that  point.  The  profile  should  be  plotted  therefore  as  a  series 
of  free-hand  straight  lines  drawn  so  that  the  angles  are  not 
emphasized.  When  a  profile  is  made  from  a  contour  map,  the 
line  should  be  a  smooth,  rather  than  an  angular  line, 

465,  Profiles  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  generally 
made  for  the  purpose  of  studying  some  proposed  construction 
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which  is  represented  on  the  profile  by  a  grade  line,  consisting 

usually  of  a  series  of  straig^ht  lines.  The  points  where  the  gra- 
dient changes  are  plotted  and  connected  by  straight  ruled  lines 
unless  the  proposed  grade  should  happen  to  be  a  vertical  curve 
(Art.  268,  p.  242).  Vertical  lines  are  also  drawn  from  the  bottom 
of  the  profile  to  the  grade  line  at  these  points. 

466.  When  the  elevations  are  such  that  the  profile,  if  con- 
tinued, will  run  off  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  paper  the  entire 
surface  line  is  lowered  or  raised  some  even  number  of  feet,  such 
as  20  or  50  ft.,  and  the  plotting  continued:  the  number  of  feet 
represented  between  two  heav^  horizontal  rulings  of  the  pro- 
file pai>er  should  determine  the  drop  or  rise  of  the  grade  line. 
This  change  should  be  made,  when  convenient,  on  one  of  the 
heavy  vertical  rulings  of  the  paper  or  on  one  of  the  vertical  lines 
where  the  gradient  changes. 

467.  Checks.  —  After  plotting  the  surface  and  grade  eleva- 
tions in  pencil,  read  off  from  the  profile  the  station  and  elevation 
of  each  point  as  plotted  and  record  both  the  station  and  eleva- 
tion on  a  piece  of  paper.  ComfHre  these  readings  with  the  data 
given  and  make  the  necessary  corrections.  Time  can  be  saved 
if  one  man  reads  off  the  station  and  elevation  from  the  profile 
while  a  second  man  compares  the  readings  with  the  note-book* 
A  quick  method  of  plotting  profiles  is  to  have  one  man  read  the 
notes  while  the  other  man  plots  them,  but  when  the  profile  is 
being  checked  this  method  should  not  be  used ;  the  man,  prefer- 
ably the  one  who  did  not  do  the  plotting^  should  read  from  the 
profile  as  plotted  and  these  readings  should  be  compared  with  the 
note-book. 


PROBLEMS. 

r.    Plot  the  surveys  given  in  Fig,  50*  p.  100,  and  in  Fig*  53^  p.  IQ4,  by  Pro- 
tractor and  ScaJe,  Recismgular  Coordinates,  Tangentft,  or  Chords* 

2.   Plot  by  u»e  of  Scale  «knd  Protractor  the  notes  given  in  Fig.  72,  p.  t6%,  and 
Ln  Fig.  ti6f  p*  266* 


^*«t» 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

FnflSHINQ   AND   FILING  DRAWtN0S  * 

468*   WHAT  SHOULD  APPEAR  ON  A  DRAWING.  —  Drawings 

are  made  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  so  that  the  data  which 
a  plan  should  contain  depend  entirely  upon  the  use  to  which  it 
is  to  be  put.  There  are,  however,  several  im|x>rtant  things  which 
should  appear  on  every  engineering  drawing.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  have  a  complete  title  which  should  be  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  drawing.  The  title  should  state  whether  the  drawing 
is  a  plan,  cross-section,  profile,  etc.;  what  it  represents,  — a  lot 
of  land,  a  sewer,  a  railroad^  etc.  ;  the  name  of  the  owner ;  the 
place ;  the  date  ;  the  scale  ;  and  the  name  of  the  surveyor.  Be- 
sides the  title,  some  plans,  such  as  land  plans,  always  require  the 
names  of  owners  of  abutting  projjerty,  and  a  meridian.  Notes 
are  f r  eq  11  en  1 1  y  added  gi  \i  n  g  such  in  for  m  at  ion  as  i  s  neeessa  ry  t  a 
interpret  the  plan.  All  essential  dimensions  arc  lettered  in  their 
proper  places. 

Besides  these  it  is  well  to  insert  in  some  inconspicuous  place 
(preferably  near  the  border)  the  number  of  the  note-book  and  the 
page  from  which  the  notes  were  plotted,  and  also  the  initials  of 
the  draftsman  who  made  the  drawing  and  of  the  man  who 
checked  it. 

Fig,  1 79  represents  a  land  plan  which  contains  all  of  the  es- 
sentials ;  it  is  a  plot  of  the  land  shown  in  the  form  of  notes  in 
Fig,  52,  p.  103;  its  computations  are  on  p. 362;  and  its  working 
plot  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  176,  p.  404. 

469,  Traverse  Lines.  —  The  convenient  use  of  a  plan  some- 
times requires  the  traverse  line  to  he  shown  on  the  completed 
drawing.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usually  shown  as  a  full  colored  line, 
each  of  the  angle  points  being  represented  by  a  very  small  circle 
of  the  same  color^  the  center  of  which  marks  the  angle  point. 
Sometimes  the  lines  of  the  traverse  are  drawn  to  the  angle  points 

*  For  methods  of  dnishing  topographic  and  hydrographic  maps  sec  Volume  II. 
Chapter  XI. 
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which  are  marked  by  very  short  lines  bisecting  the  angles.     Fig. 
1 80  illustrates  these  two  methods  of  marking  transit  points. 


Fig.  180.    Methods  op  Marking  Angle  Points  on  Traverse  Lines. 


Tnangulation  stations  are  represented  by  a  small  equilateral 
triangle  drawn  around  the  station  point.  Fig.  115,  p.  258,  con- 
tains several  examples  of  this. 

470.  PHYSICAL  Features.  —  The  boundaries  of  property 
and  the  physical  features  which  are  represented  on  a  plan,  such 
as  streets,  buildings,  etc.,  are  usually  drawn  in  black  ink.  Any 
additions  or  proposed  changes  are  frequently  drawn  in  colored 
ink,  usually  in  red,  although  water-color  is  much  better  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  Art.  443,  p.  395. 

Shore  lines  and  brooks  are  represented  either  in  black  or  in 
Prussian  blue.  As  a  rule  the  shore  line  should  be  one  of  the 
heaviest,  if  not  the  heaviest  line,  on  the  drawing.  Water-lining, 
shown  in  the  topographical  signs  in  Fig.  181,  adds  materially  to 
the  prominence  and  appearance  of  a  shore  line. 

471.  TOPOGRAPfflC  CONVENTIONAL  SIGNS.  —  On  topo- 
graphic maps  certain  physical  features  are  shown  by  conventional 
signs  which  have  come  to  be  used  so  generally  that  they  are 
practically  standard  throughout  the  country.  A  few  of  the 
more  common  of  these  symbols  are  shown  in  Fig.  181.  The 
one  representing  "cultivated  land"  and  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  "salt  marsh"  and  "fresh  marsh"  symbols  are  ruled;  the 
rest  are  executed  with  an  ordinary  pen,  Gillott's  No.  303  being 
a  good  one  for  such  work.    (See  also  Volume  II,  Chapter  XI.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  symbol  for  *' grass'*  the  indi- 
vidual lines  of  a  group  all  radiate  from  a  center  below  the  group, 
and  also  that  they  end  on  a  horizontal  line  at  the  bottom.    This 
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Decidvous  Trees  (Oak). 


Grass. 


Fresh  Marsh. 
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horkontal  line,  in  the  case  of  *' grass'*  or  *' marsh'*  symbols, 
should  always  be  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  map. 

Ill  executing  "water-lining  "  the  first  line  uutside  the  shore 
line  should  be  a  light  full  line  dmvvn  just  as  close  to  the  shore 
line  as.  possible,  and  should  follow  very  carefully  every  irregular- 
ity of  the  shore  line.  The  next  water-line  should  be  drawn 
piirallel  lo  the  first  but  with  a  little  more  space  between  them 
than  was  left  between  the  shore  line  and  the  first  water-Iiiie. 
Thtni  the  third  water*line  should  be  sj^aced  a  little  farther  out, 
antl  so  on  ;  five  to  ten  lines  are  sufficient  to  represent  this  sym- 
bol properly.  As  the  succession  lines  are  added  farther  and 
farther  from  the  shore  line,  the  little  irregularities  of  the  shore 
gnuUiaily  disappear  until  the  outer  water-line  shows  only  a  few 
Irregularities  opiK>site  the  most  prominent  ones  of  the  shore. 

Water-lining,  as  well  as  fresh  marsh  and  salt  marsh  symbols, 
i»  often  represented  in  Pnissian  blue.  In  fact,  on  some  topo- 
graphic maps  most  of  the  signs  are  represented  by  colors, — 
the  trees  by  green,  the  grass  by  a  light  green  tint,  w^ater  by  a 
light  blue  tint,  cultivated  land  by  yellow  ochre,  and  so  on. 

Contour  lines  (shown  in  several  of  the  cuts  in  Chapter  >C) 
arc  almost  always  drawn  in  burnt  sienna  water-colon  Every 
fifth  or  teulh  conlonr  is  usually  represented  by  a  line  slightly 
heavier  and  also  a  little  darker  in  colon  Gillott's  No*  303  pen 
will  be  found  to  give  good  results  for  this  w^ork;  but  a  contour 
peut  if  it  can  be  handled  well,  will  give  very  uniform  lines  espe- 
cially where  the  contours  have  no  sharp  turns.  In  numbering 
the  contours  some  prefer  to  break  the  lines  and  place  the  num- 
bers in  the  spaces,  while  others  prefer  to  place  the  numbers 
just  above  or  below  the  contours.  Frequently  a  number  is 
placed  on  every  contour*  but  for  most  plans  this  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. If  the  contours  are  somewhat  regular  it  is  only 
necessary  to  number,  say,  every  fifth  contour.  A  good  general 
rule  to  follow  is  to  numl^cr  only  those  lines  which  are  necessary 
in  order  that  the  elevation  of  any  contour  may  be  found  without 
appreciable  mental  effort.  The  numbers  on  the  contours  should 
be  small  plain  figures  in  burnt  sienna. 

The  shape  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented  by  hachure  lines,  which  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  182*     The 


contour  lines  are  first  sketched  in  pencil  as  a  guide  to  the  drafts- 
man in  drawing  the  hachure  lines,  which  should  be  drawn  normal 
to  the  contours.  The  short 
lines  are  drawn  from  the  summit 
downward  in  rows,  each  row 
Just  touching  the  next  pre- 
ceding row.  The  steepness 
of  the  slope  is  represented  by 
the  weight  and  length  of  the 
lines^— the  steeji^er  the  slope  the 
heavier  and  shorter  the  lines. 
The  individual  lines  are  equally 
spaced,  but  on  the  flat  slope f^ 
where  the  lines  are  lighter  they 
have  the  appearance  of  being 
spaced  farther  apart. 

472.   Such  physical  features  as  railroads,  highways,  buildings, 
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Building    (On  large  scale  maps.) 

Barn  or  Shed.  (On  large  scale  maps.) 

Buildings*    (On  small  scale  maps.) 

Fence. 

City  or  Town  Boundary. 

Stone  wall. 

Stone  Retaining  wall. 

Single  Track  Railroad. 

Double  Track  Railroad. 

Roads. 

Trail. 

Bridge. 

Triangulation  Station, 

Stadia  Station. 

Transit  Point.  Intersection  Point 

Bench  Mark,         (- Tn»gui.tio..) 
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and  boundaries  are  usually  represented  in  black  ink  by  the  sym- 
bols shown  in  Fig.  183. 

473.  Lettering.* — The  lettering  on  a  drawing  probably 
has  more  to  do  with  its  appearance  than  any  other  feature.  To 
be  able  to  do  good  lettering  at  first  is  a  gift  which  but  few 
men  possess.  It  is  an  art  that  can  be  acquired  by  the  most 
awkward  draftsman,  however,  if  he  will  study  it  carefully  and 
devote  a  little  time  to  systematic  practice. 

Several  different  styles  of  lettering  are  shown  in  Figs.  184 
and  185.  The  general  style  to  use  in  any  given  case  depends 
on  the  type  of  drawing  and  on  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put.  On  plans  which  are  to  be  sent  from  the  office  as  com- 
pleted drawings  such  letters  as  the  Roman  or  Gothic  may  be 
appropriate.  Stump  writing  is  a  style  of  lettering  which  is 
difficult  to  execute  but  whose  appearance,  when  well  done,  is 
very  artistic.  The  ornate  lettering  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago 
has  been  superseded  by  simpler  styles  which  require  much  less 
time  to  produce.  For  construction  drawings,  like  a  plan  of  a 
bridge  or  a  conduit,  for  example,  the  Reinhardt  letters  are  used 


Fig.  186.     Lettering  on  Slopes. 


•  For  a  complete  discussion  and  illustrations  of  lettering  see  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications:  "Plain  Lettering,"  by  Professor  Henry  S.  Jacoby,  published 
by  the  Engineering  News  Publishing  Company;  "Technicof  Mechanical  Draft- 
ing," by  Charles  W.  Reinhardt,  published  by  the  Kngineering  News  Publishing 
Company ;  "  Letter  Plates,"  by  Professor  Charles  L.  Adams,  Mass.  Inst,  of 
Technology,  published  by  Professor  Adams. 
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to  a  considerable  extent.  The  title  of  such  a  plan  looks  well 
lettered  in  either  erect  or  inclined  Gothic. 

All  plans  should  be  lettered  so  as  to  read  from  the  bottom. 
Unless  a  draftsman  exercises  considerable  care  he  will  find, 
when  the  plan  is  completed,  that  some  of  the  lettering  is  upside 
down.  Fig.  186  illustrates  the  proper  lettering  of  lines  of  vari- 
ous slopes. 

474.  Titles. —The  design  of  the  title  of  a  plan  gives  the  drafts- 
man an  opportunity  to  exercise  good  taste.  It  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  the  size  of  the  letters  so  chosen  that  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  title  strikes  the  eye  first.  In  general,  each 
line  of  lettering  should  be  centered,  and  the  spacing  between  the 
lines  should  be  so  arranged  that  no  part  will  either  appear  crowded 
or  seem  to  be  floating  away  from  the  rest  of  the  title.  The  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  title  should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  some 
of  the  larger  offices,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  draftsman, 
titles  are  set  up  in  type  and  printed  on  the  map. 

Fig.  187  shows  a  set  of  titles  which  are  well  balanced  and 
complete.  Fig.  1 88  shows  the  style  of  lettering  appropriate  for 
a  profile,  a  cross-section,  or  construction  details. 
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/^reLimincLry        Stir^ey    fhr  a,  FlcLtlr*o€Lc£ 
ftonv 

Crescent  Bectc/t   to  WbocLLaM^n    Cemeteny. 

Octaben,  9802. 
ScaXe  400     fleet  to  /  trhch. 

COMMONWEALTH    OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

METROPOLITAN   WATER  WORKS. 

WACHUSETT    DAM 


UPPER     GATE-CHAMBER . 


JULY     9.  I900. 

UNITED  STATES 
COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  PROGRESS 

JUNE  30  1897 
Eastero  Sbeet 


Fici.  187.     Titles  of  Pi-axs. 
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TRACK     ELEVATION. 

C.  6c   \A/.    I.   R.    R. 

Crossr Section  of   Bridge  Showing 

Floor    ConstrucHon. 
Scale  iin.»  Ift.. 


HORIZONTAL    SECTIONS 

THROUGH    UPPER  THROUGH   LOWER  THROUGH   LOWEH 

SLUICE-GATE  SLUICE-GATE  VALVE    WELL 

O      t       I       3       4      8      CFT. 


Preliminary  Phofile 

for  a  Railroad  from 

Redford  Junction  to  North  Liberty 

Sta.  O  1D  Sfa,498*68.7 
May  1906 


Fig.  188.    Titles  of  Profiles. 
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475.  Notes.  —  Most  drawings  require  note&  of  some  sort. 
These  are  usually  executed  with  a  plain  letter  like  the  Reinhardt 
alphabet.  In  Fig.  189  are  a  few  samples  the  general  style  of 
which  is  consistent  with  modem  practice. 


Note:-  This  re/nforcemenf  /s  8-0  "hngf. 
and  comes  ct/recf/y  under  each  track. 
Leave  ampte  room  for  br/af^e-seat 

Note:-The  datum  plane  used  for  con- 
tours and  soundings  on  this  map  is 
"Boston  City  BaseV 
Boston  City  Base  is  0.64  ft  below 
base  known  as"Mean  Low  Water  at 
Navy  Yard"which  is  the  datum  used 
by  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  the  U.S. 
Engineers  Office,  and  the  Mass. 
Harbor  and   Land    Commission. 

Soundings  and  Contours  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  data  from  map  (L-476)on  file  with 
Massachusetts  Harbor  and  Land  Commission. 


Fig.  189.    Samples  of  Notes. 
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476.  Border  Lines.  ^  The  border  line  of  a  drawing  should 
consist  of  a  heavy  single  line  or  double  lines  closely  spaced.  It 
should  neither  be  so  h^vy  nor  of  such  fancy  design  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous. Plain  clear  drawings  are  the  practice  of  to-day,  and  the 
border  line  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  drawing. 
For  drawings  2  ft.  long,  the  bf^rder  should  be  about  J^'  from  the 
edge  of  the  sheet :  for  drawings  4  ft.  long,  i"  to  i-J'^  looks  well. 
On  some,  particularly  office  drawings,  the  border  is  unnecessary 
and  may  be  undesirable.  ¥\*^.  190  gives  a  few  examples  of  sim- 
ple practical  border  lines. 


Fig.   190*     Bokder  Lines. 

477.  Meridians, —  On  all  land  plans  it  is  customary  to  draw 
either  the  true  or  the  magnetic  meridian;  often  both  of  them  are 
represented  To  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  drawing  this 
should  be  simple  in  design.  Too  frequently,  however,  the  drafts- 
man attempts  to  '*  lay  himself  out  "  on  the  needle  with  the  result 
that  it  is  so  large  and  ornate  that  it  is  the  first  thing  in  the  draw- 
ing that  strikes  the  eye.  The  simple  meridians  shown  in  Fig. 
191  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  ordinary  land  plans. 

The  plan  should  always  be  drawn,  if  possible,  so  that  the 
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meridian  will  point,  in  general,  toward  the  top  of  the  drawing 
rather  than  toward  the  bottom.  Sometimes  it  is  drawn  with  its 
upper  port  above  and  its  tail  below  the  drawing.     In  such  a  case 


Fig.  11*1.     Meridians. 

the  line  of  the  meridian  must  never  cut  any  of  the  lines  of  the 
drawings:  it  should  be  interrupted  far  enough  from  the  drawing 
so  that  it  caniKJt  be  mistaken  fur  one  of  the  property  lines. 

478.  Scales.  —  On  account  of  the  shrinkage  of  drawing 
pafx^r  the  scale  is  sometimes  drawn  on  the  plan  itself  at  the  time 
that  the  drawing  is  plotted.  It  is  well  to  have  it  sufficiently 
long,  say,  3  to  10  inches  (depending  upon  the  size  of  the  draw- 
ing;, so  that  it  will  be  of  use  in  detecting  the  amount  of  shrink- 
age. This,  of  course,  will  determine  the  shrinkage  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  scale.  These  scales  are  usually  placed  directly 
under  the  title  or  in  one  of  the  lower  corners.  Fig.  192  gives 
two  examples  of  scales. 

In  plotting  a  coordinate  survey,  the  intersections  of  the  north 
and  south  with  the  east  and  west  lines  should  be  marked  on  the 
finished  drawing,  as  these  are  of  great  assistance  in  plotting  addi- 
tions. Moreover  the  distances  between  these  points  give  a 
r(!lial)le  measure  of  the  change  in  scale  of  the  map  due  to 
shrinkage. 

479.  SHRINKAGE  OF  DRAWING  PAPERS.  —  All  of  the  papers 
in    use  will  shrink  and    swell    more  or   less  with  variations  of 
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weather  conditions.  The  heavy  mounted  papers  are  affected 
the  least,  but  large  drawings  even  on  such  paper  will  be  found 
on  examifiation  to  change  in  size  |>erceptibly.  The  fact  that  they 
do  not  always  shrink  the  same  amount  in  different  directions 


9  mo  »flfi 


SCALi,  1 1«CM  -   ZOO  rtET 


Fig,  U>2.    Scales. 

makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  change  and  to 
allow  for  it.  This  effect  can  be  estimated  quite  closely,  how- 
ever, by  testing  the  drawing  by  measuring  accurately  a  few  lines 
running  in  different  directions  when  it  is  plotted  and  scaling  the 
same  lines  at  any  other  time  and  making  allowance  for  the 
change.  Scaled  distances  on  tracing  cloth  arc  quite  unreliable 
if  it  is  not  kept  in  a  dry  p]ace»  and  blue-prints  generally  shrink 
in  washing  so  that  scale  measurements  taken  from  them  usually 
contain  considerable  error. 

480-  Maps  of  large  EXTEITT,  —  Some  maps,  like  the 
location  map  of  a  railroad  or  the  map  of  a  city,  are  so  large  that 
they  must  be  made  in  sections.  In  such  cases  two  slightly  differ- 
ent methods  are  employed.  One  method  is  to  plot  the  several 
sheets  so  that  the  drawing  on  one  will  extend  to  but  not  include 
any  of  the  drawing  on  the  adjacent  sheet,  the  limits  of  the  draw- 
ings being  defined  by  straight  lines.  The  other  method  is  to 
have  the  drawing  on  each  sheet  lap  over  the  drawings  on  the 
adjacent  sheets  a  little*  In  this  case  marks  are  made  on  all 
drawings  which  make  it  possible  to  fit  them  to  the  correspond- 
ing marks  on  the  adjacent  drawings  when  they  are  being  used 
jointly. 

In  attempting  to  arrange  the  sheets  of  adjacent  drawings  after 
they  have  been  in  use  for  any  considerable  time,  it  is  often  found 
that  they  do  not  fit  well  on  account  of  the  unequal  shrinking  and 
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swelling  of  the  paper.  Moreover  in  plotting  lines  on  separate 
sheets  so  that  they  will  fit  exactly,  there  are  mechanical  difficul- 
ties which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  draftsman  who  has  had 
experience  with  them.  These  objections,  together  with  the  fact 
that  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  situation  cannot  be  taken 
in  at  one  time,  have  led  some  engineers  to  prefer  large  and  un- 
wieldy drawings  to  a  system  of  separate  sheets,  but  the  latter  are 
much  more  convenient  when  the  plans  are  to  be  used  in  the 
field. 

481.  INKING  IN  A  PROFILE.  —  The  surface  line  is  usually 
shown  as  a  full  firm  black  line  and  the  grade  line  as  a  full  red 
line  (Art.  443,  p.  395).  A  horizontal  base-line  is  sometimes  drawn 
in  red  a  short  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  paper  and  ver- 
tical reil  lines  are  drawn  from  this  line  to  the  grade  line  at  every 
change  of  gradient  and  at  both  ends  of  the  profile.  On  these 
vertical  lines  are  recorded  the  grade  elevations  at  these  points 
and  the  "  plus  **  if  the  place  where  the  gradient  changes  is  not 
at  a  full  station.  On  the  base-line  between  these  red  vertical 
lines  is  recorded  the  gradient  of  the  grade  line  above.  Under 
the  base-line  is  the  stationing,  which  is  marked  at  every  heavy 
vertical  ruling  of  the  prc^file  paper,  together  with  any  other  notes 
of  alignment  which  may  be  desired. 

Information  such  as  the  names  of  streets,  brooks,  etc.,  is  let- 
tered vertically  above  the  profile  and  at  the  proper  station.  A 
title  and  the  scale  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  face  of  the  pro- 
file ;  sometimes  these  are  put  on  the  back  of  the  profile  at  one 
end  of  it  (or  both  in  the  case  of  a  long  profile),  so  that  the  title 
can  be  read  when  it  is  rolled  up. 

482.  CLEANING  DRAWINGS.  —  l^^very  drawing,  during  its 
construction,  collects  more  or  less  dirt.  Often  construction 
lines  are  drawn  which  must  be  erased  when  the  plan  is 
completed.  In  cleaning  a  drawing  an  ordinary  soft  pencil 
eraser  is  used  for  the  pencil  lines  while  a  sponge  eraser  or  stale 
bread  crumbs  will  remove  the  dirt  satisfactorily  without  affect- 
ing the  ink  lines. 

To  take  off  the  pencil  lines  and  dirt  from  tracing  cloth, 
wash  the  drawing  with  a  cloth  saturated  with  gasolene  or 
benzine.     This  will  remove  pencil  lines  entirely  and  will  clean 
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the  tracing  perfectly  without  any  injurious  effect  on  the  tracing 
cloth, 

483.  FILIHG  DRAWINGS,  —  While  the  particular  method  of 
filing  plans  varies  considerably  In  different  offices,  there  are 
a  few  general  ideas  carried  out  by  all  drafting  offices  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  as  well  as  the  systematic  filing  of  drawings. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  method  of  filing  plans  is  to 
keep  them  flat^  but  this  is  not  practicable  with  large  plans 
which  must  usually  be  filed  in  rolls.  In  all  systems  of  plan 
filing  there  appears  to  be  a  proper  use  of  both  flat  and  rolled 
plans. 

In  large  offices  plans  are,  as  a  rule,  made  in  several  standard 
sizes  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  office,  and  are  filed  flat  in 
shallow  drawers  which  are  built  to  fit  the  different  sizes  of  draw- 
ings. In  some  ofifices  the  adherence  to  standard  sizes  is  very 
rigid,  and  considerable  time  is  often  spent  to  bring  drawings 
within  the  limits  of  one  of  these  sizes.  When  these  sizes  are 
exceeded  the  plans  are  either  made  in  sections  of  standard  size, 
as  explained  in  Art.  480,  or  they  are  made  as  large  plans  which 
are  rolled  and  filed  away  in  pasteboard  tubes.  Sometimes  ver)^ 
large  plans  are  filed  flat  by  hanging  them  from  an  overhead 
frame. 

Plans  filed  flat  are  marked  each  with  its  proper  index 
number  in  one  corner,  preferably  the  lower  right-hand  corner, 
so  that  as  the  drawer  is  opened  the  numbers  can  be  readily  exam- 
ined In  some  oflSces  it  is  required  that  in  returning  a  draw- 
ing it  shall  be  placed  in  its  proper  order  in  the  drawer  as  well 
as  in  the  proper  drawer,  while  in  other  ofllces  the  plan  drawers 
are  made  very  shallow,  so  as  to  contain  only  about  15  or  20 
drawings,  and  when  a  plan  is  returned  no  attempt  is  made  to 
put  it  in  any  particular  place  in  the  drawer,  there  being,  at  the 
most,  only  a  very  few  drawings  to  handle  to  obtain  the  one 
desired. 

Rolled  drawings  are  marked  on  the  side  of  the  rolls  at  each 
end  so  as  to  be  easily  read  by  one  standing  in  front  of  the  shelf 
on  which  the  plans  are  stored.  Another  style  of  roll  is  closed 
at  one  end  with  a  white  label  on  the  outside  of  the  closed  end. 
When  the  plan  has  been  put  injo  the  tube  it  is  so  placed  on  the 
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shelf  that  the  label  on  which  the  plan  number  is  marked  is  at 
the  front  edge  of  the  shelf  where  it  can  be  conveniently  read. 
When  the  plan  is  in  use  the  empty  tube  is  left  on  the  shelf 
with  its  open  end  outward  so  that  its  number  is  in  the  back  part 
of  the  shelf  where  it  cannot  be  read. 

Large  plans  which  are  made  in  sections  are  often  filed  in 
large  folios  or  books  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  readily 
taken  out  and  used  separately. 

484.  INDEXING  DRAWINGS.  — There  are  so  many  systems  of 
indexing  plans  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  them  other 
than  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  essentials  of  any  good  system. 
Every  system  of  numbering  the  plans  should  be  such  that  one 
can  tell  from  its  number  whether  the  drawing  is  a  sketch,  a 
working  drawing,  a  finished  drawing,  a  tracing,  or  a  process 
print.  The  numbering  also  should  suggest  the  type  of  draw- 
ing, as  a  land  plan,  a  construction  plan,  etc. 

For  offices  where  few  plans  are  on  file  an  index  book  may 
suffice  for  recording  the  plans,  but  in  large  drafting  offices  the 
card  catalogue  system  is  used  extensively.  By  a  judicious  use 
of  ''markers"  a  card  catalogue  system  can  be  so  devised  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  only  a  very  few  cards  to  find 
the  one  corresponding  to  any  plan.  Frequently  it  is  necessary 
to  index  a  plan  by  two  or  three  different  cards,  under  different 
general  headings. 

485.  FILING  Note-Books.  —  Note-books  should  always  be 
filed  in  vaults  where  they  will  be  protected  against  fire.  Too 
frequently  through  lack  of  forethought  note-books  containing 
information  which  it  has  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  collect  are 
carelessly  filed  on  a  shelf  in  the  drafting  office.  In  some  offices 
the  rules  require  that  every  note-book  and  valuable  plan  shall 
be  placed  in  the  vault  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  proper  practice. 

Some  offices  go  so  far  as  to  require  that  all  notes  shall  be 
copied  in  ink  and  the  original  notes  kept  permanently  filed  in 
the  vault  to  guard  against  their  loss.  Whether  a  copy  is  made 
or  not,  the  original  should  be  preserved  as  it  has  a  value,  in 
a  lawsuit  for  instance,  which  any  copy  docs  not  possess.  When 
copies  are  made  of  the  original  notes  they  are  sometimes  made 
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in  a  loose-leaf  book  so  that  if  any  notes  are  taken  from  the  office 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  more  than  a  very  few  leaves  of  the 
copy;  the  original  notes  never  go  from  the  office  except  in  rare 
cases. 

486.  Indexing  Notes.  —  The  notes  contained  in  the  field  note- 
books are  often  indexed  either  in  a  book  for  this  purpose  or  by 
means  of  a  card  catalogue.  The  method  of  indexing  is  similar 
to  that  used  for  plans. 

487.  Other  Records. —  Other  records,  such  as  borings,  sound- 
ings, estimates,  computations,  etc..  are  carefully  filed  and  indexed 
so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  refer  to  them. 
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TABLE  I  —LOGARITHMS  OF  NITMBERS,        ^ 
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T 

3672    3704    3735    3767    3700    3830   3862    3893    3925    3056 

^^^ 

^^H 

3 

3i^88    4019    4051    4082    4114    4145    4170    4208   4230    4270 

^^M 

^^m 

9 

4301    4333    4364    4395    4426    4457    4489    4520   4551    4682 

^H 

^H 

140 

14613  14644  14675  147(W  14737  14768  14709  14820  14860  14891 

^1 

^^H 

1 

4922    495:i    4983    5014    5045    6076    6106    5137    5168    5198 

I^H 

^^H 

2 

522f*   5250    5290    5320    6351    5^181    5412    5442    5473    5603 

j^H 

^^^^^^ 

3 

65:M    5564    6^>94    5625    6055    5685    5715    5746    6776    5806 

^^H 

^^^^^K 

4 

6836    6866    6807    5927    5057    51^7    6017    6047    6077    6107 

•^H 

^^^^^H 

fi 

6137    0167    6107    6227    6256    6280   6316   6346    0376   6406 

^H 

^^^^^H 

Q 

6435    6465   6405    0524    6654    0584   6013   6643    6073   6702 

^H 

^^^^^H 

7 

07^    0701    6701    0820   6850    6870   6000   6036   0967    6907 

^^t 

^^^^^H 

3 

7026    7056    7085    7114    7143    7173    7202    7231    7260    7289 

^^H 

^^^^H 

3 

7319    7348    7377    7406    7435    7464    7493    7522    7551    7580 

^1 

■ 

150 

17600  17038  17667  17606  17725  17754  17782  17811  17840  17860 

i 

■ 

M,,                        437 

^^^1 

TABLE  r.— LOGARrrHMS  OF  NUMBERS* 
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0193456789 

17(100  17ft38  17667  17696  1772^  17754  17782  17811  17840  17869 

1 

7808    7Q26    7055    7984    801H    KMl    8070    80&9    8127    8156 

^^1 

fl 

8184    8213    8241    6270    8298    8;}27    8355    8S84    8412    8441 

^H 

s 

8409    8408    8520    8554    858a    8611    Wm   8667    8606    8724 

^H 

4 

8762    8784)    8808   88:57    8H0i    881*3    81*21    894©   8077    9005 

"'^^1 

5 

\m^  ws\  9080  oin  0145  0173  0201  0220  9257  9285 

e 

0312  0340  mm  mm  fi4-24  9451  1H79  9507  oas^  9562 

^^^^H 

7 

0500    0618    0045   1*073    0700    9728    0756    9783    9811    9838 

^^^^H 

8 

9866    089:1    Wl\    9048    0076  20003  20030  20058  200B5  20112 

^^^^H 

9 

20140  20107  20104  20222  20249    0276   0303    03;^    0358    038i 

^^^H 

IGO 

20412  20130  204^16  20403  20520  20548  20675  20602  20620  20fJ66 

^^^1 

I 

068:i    0710   0737    0763    0790   0817    0844    0871    0S9B    0925 

^^^^H 

8 

0952    0978    1005    Wm,    1050    1085    1112    1139    1165    1102 

;  ^^^^H 

a 

1219    1245    1272    1200    1325    1352    1378.  1405    1431    1468 

^^^^H 

4 

1484    1511     1537    1664    15i)0    1017    Ht43    16(39    1006    1722 

^^^^H 

5? 

Jl 

1748    177S    1801     1827    1854    1880    1906    10S2    1958    1085 

^^^^H 

6 

2011    2037    2Wi3    2089    2115    2141    2167    2104    2220    2246 

j^^^ 

7 

2272    2208    2324    2:^i>    "i^^    :nni    2427    24^>i    2470    2505 

^^H 

8 

25;}1    2557    268;?    i:'""'^    i' ■  1    J'-^h    '^'>^i6    \^Vh    2737    2703 

^^H 

9 

2789   2814    2840    li^(JO    L^^i>i    ^J}^U    2LM3    2V'(!8    2094    3010 

^^^H 

170 

23015  23070  23096  23121  23147  23172  23198  23223  23249  23274 

I^^H 

1 

3300    3;i25    3350    S376    3401    3426    3462    3477    35(.V>    3628 

^^^^^B 

% 

36i>3    3578    3*503    3tJ20   36;>4    3670   3704    3720    3T54    3779 

'  J^H 

3 

3805    3830   3855    ^880    39()i    3930    3055    ^'^»^0    4005    4030 

^^^^1 

4 

4065    4080   4105    4130   4165    4180   4204   4229   4264    4279 

^^^^^1 

5 

4304    4320   4353   4378   4403   4428   4462    4477    4602    4627 

^^^^^1 

6 

4661    4576    4601    4625    4650    4074    4690    4724    4748    4773 

'^^^l 

7 

4797   4322    4846    4871    4806   4020    4944    mm    4993    5018 

^H 

8 

5042    6ff6*S    6001    5116    6139    5164    6188    6212    5237    6201 

^^^^^k 

9 

6285    5;J!0   6334    5^368    6^182    6406   5431    6455    5479    5503 

^^^H 

•w' 

180 

25627  25551  25576  25*100  25624  2rj64S  26072  25606  26720  26744 

^^^1 

1 

5768    571*2    6810    5840    5864    6888    5012    50:^6    6950    5083 

^^^^^1 

'■ 

2 

6007    0031    8055    6079    6102    6126    6160    6174    6108    6221 

^^^^^1 

3 

0246    6269    ti293    t^318    6340    a^m    6387    6411    6435    6468 

^^^^H 

4 

6482   msh    6620    6653   0576    6600   6623    64J47    0670   tt6f>4 

^^^^H 

S 

6717    6741    6764    6788    6811    6834    6868    6881    0005    0928 

^^^^H 

e 

6061    6975    61>98    7021    7045    7068    7091    7114    7138    7161 

^^^^H 

7 

7184    7207    7231    7254    7277    7:^00    7323    7346    7370    73^«^ 

^^^^H 

8 

7416    7439    7462    7486    7608    7^*31    7554    7677    7000    7623 

^^^^^1 

9 

7646    76<i9    7692    7715    7738    7701    7784    7807    7830    7862 

^^^^1 

100 

27875  27898  27021  27044  ^7967  27080  28012  28036  28068  28081 

^^^1 

8103    8126    8149    8171    8194    8217    8240    8262    8285    8307 

^^^^^1 

8330    8363    8375    8308    8421    8443    8460    8488    8511    863:1 

^^^^^1 

8660    8678    8001    8623    8646    8fm8    8691    8713    8736    8758 

^^^^^1 

8780    8803    8825    8847    8870    8892    8014    8037    8059    8981 

^^^^H 

0003    Wm    0048    9070    9092    9115    9137    0150    0181    lf203 

^^^Tn 

9226    0248    t>270    9292    9314    9:^36    0368    9380    9403    0425 

^^    sM 

9447    0469    9491    9513    9535    9557    9679    \m\\    9623    9645 

^^A 

9667    9688    9710    97ii2    9754    0776    0798    9820    9842    0863 

^^1 

9886    0007    9020    [«>51    9073    001*4  30016  30038  30060  30081 

^^^H 

tm 

30103  30125  36140  30168  30190  30211  30233  30255  30276  30298 

■ 
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TABLE  I.— LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 


N 

0123456780 

200 

30103  30125  30146  30108  30190  30211  302:53  30255  30276  30298 

1 

0320   0341    036.3    0384    04U6    0428    0449    0471    0492    0514 

2 

05^36    0557    0578    0000    0621    0643    0664    0685    0707    0728 

8 

0750    0771    0792    0814    0835    0856    0878    0899    0920    0942 

4 

0963    0984    1006    1027    1048    1069    1091    1112    1133    1154 

6 

1175    1197    1218    1239    1260    1281    1302    1323    1345    1366 

6 

1387    1408    1429    1450    1471    1492    1513    1534    1555    1576 

7 

1597    1618    1639    16(J0    1(J81    1702    1723    1744    1765    1785 

8 

1806    1827    1848    18(J9    1890    1911    laSl    1952    1973    1994 

9 

2015    2035    2056   2077    2098    2118    2139    2160    2181    2201 

210 

32222  32243  32263  32284  32305  32325  32346  32366  32387  82408 

1 

2428    2449    2469    2490    2510    2531    2552    2572    2593    2613 

2 

26U   2654    2675    2695    2715   2736    2756    2777    2797    2818 

8 

2838    2858    2879    2899    2919    2940    2960    2980    3001    3021 

4 

3041    3062    3082    3102    3122    3143    3163    3183    3203    3224 

6 

3244    3264    3284    3304    a325    ^345    3365    3385    3405    3425 

6 

3^5    3465    3486    3506    3526    3546    3566    3586    3606    3626 

7 

3646    3666    3686    3706    3726    3746    3766    3786    3806    3826 

8 

3846    3866    3885    3906    3925    394^    3966    3985    4005    4025 

9 

4044   4064   4084    4104    4124    4143    4163    4183   4203    4223 

220 

34242  34202  34282  34301  34321  34341  34301  34380  34400  34420 

1 

4439    4451)    4479    4408    4518    45:J7    4557    4577    4596    4616 

2 

4035    4055    4(>74    4f)04    4713    4733    4753    4772    4792    4811 

8 

48.30    4850    4800    4889    4908    4928    4947    4907    4986    5005 

4 

5025    5044    5004    5083    5102    5122    5141    5160    5180    5199 

5 

5218    52.38    5257    5270    5295    5:^5    5334    5353    5372    5392 

6 

5411    5480    5449    5408    5488    5507    5o20    5545    6564    558:3 

7 

6003    5022    5(J41    5000    5079    5098    5717    5736    6755    5774 

8 

5793    5813    58.32    5851    5870    5889    5908    5927    5946    5965 

9 

5984    0003    0021    0040    0059    0078    0097    0116    6135    6164 

280 

.36173  30192  .30211  .30229  .30248  .30207  .3028(J  36305  36324  36.342 

1 

0.301    0380    0:^99    0418    04:)0    (5455    0474    0493    6511    6530 

2 

6^>49    0508    0580    0(505    0(524    (5(542    0(501    0680    6698    6717 

8 

07:^0    07.''>4    6773    (5791    (5810    0829    (5847    6866    6884    6903 

4 

0922    0940    (5959    (5977    0990    7014    70.3:5    7051    7070    7088 

5 

7107    7125    7144    71(52    7181    7109    7218    7236    7254    Z273 

6 

7291    7310    7.328    7;}40    7:^55    7.383    7401    7420    7438    7457 

7 

7475    7493    7511    75:M)    7548    7500    7585    7(503    7621    7639 

8 

7058    707(5    7094    7712    77:U    7749    77(57    7785    7803    7822 

9 

7840    7858    7870    7894    7912    7931    7J>49    7907    7985    8003 

240 

.38021  .380:J9  .38057  :}8075  38093  .38112  .381:50  .38148  38166  38184 

1 

8202    8220    82:J8    825(5    8274    8292    8.310    8:J28    8346    8364 

2 

8.382    8:599    8417    84.35    8453    8471     8489    8507    8625    8543 

8 

8501    8578    8.V.M5    8014    8(532    8(550    80(58    8086    8703    8721 

4 

87.39    8757    8775    8792    8810    8828    884(5    88(53    8881    8899 

5 

8917    89:54    8952    8970    8987    1HK)5    9023    9041    9058    9076 

6 

9094    9111    9129    9140    91(54    9182    9199    9217    92.35    0252 

7 

9270    9287    9:505    9:J22    9.340    9358    9375    9.393    9410    9428 

8 

9445    9403    9480    9498    9515    9.5.3:5    9550    9.5(58    9686    9602 

9 

9(520    9037    9055    ^H}72    9090    9707    9724    9742    9769    9777 

250 

:59794  39811  .39829  39840  39803  .39881  39898  39916  39933  39960 

n 

^H 

■ 

TABLE  I,— LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS, 

^^^^H 

2oO 

Oia3456781» 

a^71»4  3(>8L1  39S29  S0$4(}  3985^  39881  ;^B»B  ^U9Ll>  ^in)3d  ;il)050 

1 

9967    m»8i  40002  4«>1)19  40it37  4LMK>4  4i)rj71  4l>088  4UlOa  4t>123 

^^^^^M 

3 

4014rUf>l&7    017 S    0J(>2    iYim    0220    0213    02rn    0278    020^ 

^^^^^M 

3 

0312    0:i29    0346    03tj4    0J8i    0398    041^    0432    tl449    0400 

^^^^^M 

t 

0183    0.i03    0518    053^    0^2    Qm\i    Omi    0003    Oei20    fM>37 

^^^^^M 

5 

06iS4    mni    0688    0705    0722    0739    07&(S    0773    07fK)    0807 

^^^^^M 

6 

0824    Oda    0858    0875    0892    0909    0926    0943    0960    0976 

^^^^^M 

7 

0993    1010    1027    1041     KWl    1078    109^    llll    1128    1145 

^^^^^M 

S 

1102    1179    U9tj    1212    1229    1246    12r53    1280    1290    1313 

^^^^^M 

9 

VSm    13 17    imi    i:i8l>    1397    1414    1430    1447    1404    1481 

^^^H 

tm 

4H97  41514  41<%31  41547  41564  41681  41597  41614  41031  41047 

^^^H 

1 

1604    1081     1697    1714    1731     1747     1704     1780    1797    1814 

^^^^^^ 

2 

1830    18  n     mi3    1880    1896    1913     U^29    1940    1963    1979 

^^^^^^ 

3 

Wmi    2^Hi    2029    2615    2002    2i)78    2095    2111    2127    2144 

^^^^^^1 

4 

2100    2177    2193    2210    2226    2243    2259    2275    2292    l^a*8 

^^^^H 

& 

2321    2341    2357    2374    239l>    2406    2423    2439    2455    2472 

^^^^H 

€ 

2188    2504    2521    2.5^57    255:i    2570    2.586    2002    2019    2*^ 

^^^^^^M 

7 

2051    2667    2684    2709    2716    273a    2749    2705    2781    2797 

^^^^^M 

8 

2813    2839    2816    2802    2878    2894    2911    2027    2MS    2959 

^^^^^^^ 

9 

2975   2091    3098    3)24    3i340   3056    3072    3088    3104    3120 

T^^^H 

27f) 

4;il30  43162  43109  43185  43201  43217  432.33  43249  4326i  43281 

U^^^^^^H 

1 

3297    3313    3329   ^345    3^161    3377    33f»3    3400    3125    3441 

^^^^^M 

2 

3467    3473    3489   3605    3521    3537    3563    Bbtm    3584    mm 

^^^^^M 

3 

3616    36:i2    3^H&   3^»4    3680   3696    3712    3727    3743    3759 

-^^^^^^M 

4 

3775    3791    ;J807    3823    38;i8    3854    3870    3886    3902    3917 

^^^^^M 

6 

3mi    3949    3t)65    3981    3996    4012    4028    4044    4059    4075 

^^^^^^H 

6 

4091    4107    4122    4138    4154    4170    4185    4201    4217    4232 

^^^^H 

7 

42*8    4264    4279   4295    4311    4320    4312    4358    4373    4389 

^^^^H 

a 

4404    4420    4436    4451    4467    448^1    4498    4514    4529    4545 

^^^^^1 

& 

4560   4576    4692    4007    4023    46:18    4054    4669    4685    4700 

^^^1 

2^0 

447  J6  44731  44747  44762  44778  44793  44809  44824  41840  44866 

^1 

L 

4871    4886    4902    4917    4932    4918    49*j3    4979    4994    6010 

y^H 

a 

5025    SO40    5050    5071    5086    5102    5117    5133    6148    51*1:^ 

^H 

3 

5179    5194    5209    6225    5240    6255    5271    6286    6301    5317 

j^H^^I 

4 

53^i    5347    6362    6378    5393    5408    5423    6439    6464    6469 

^^^^^M 

3 

5184    6500    6515    5530    6545    5561    5570    5591    6606    5621 

^^^^^M 

6 

5637    5652    5667    5682    6697    6712    6728    5743    6758    6773 

^^^^^M 

7 

5788    6803    5818    5834    6849    5804    6879    6894    6909    5924 

^^^^^M 

S 

6a39    6954    6909    5984    6000    0015    OOilO    6045    <5'>«0    6075 

^^^^^M 

9 

6090   6105    0120    6135    0150   6165    0180    G195    6210    6225 

^^^H 

^90 

46240  46255  46270  46285  46309  46315  40.330  46345  16369  44^374 

^^^1 

L 

0389    6404    6419    6434    0449   64M    6479    6494   6609   6523 

^^^^H 

2 

0538    6553    6568    6.583    6598    6613    6627    6642    6657    0072 

^^^^^1 

3 

6687    6702    6716    6731    6746    6761    6776    6790    6805   6820 

^^^^^M 

4 

6a3i    6850  '  6864    6879    6894    6909    6i>23    6938    6953    69^17 

^^^^^M 

6 

6982    0997    7012    702tJ    7lHl    7056    7070    7085    71<X>    7114 

^^^^^M 

e 

7129    7144    7169    7173    7188    7202    7217    7232    7246    T^H 

^^^^^M 

7 

7276    7290    7305    7319    7334    7349    7^3    7378    7392    7407 

^^^^^M 

B 

7422    743<3    7461    7465    7480    7494    7509    7524    7538    755^^ 

^^^^^M 

9 

7667    7682    7596    7611    7626    7640    7664    7669    7683    7698 

^^^^M 

800 

47712  47727  47741  47766  47770  47784  47709  4781S  47828  47842 

■ 

■^  «>  ^P^^^H 

^ 

^f                                             ^^^^^^^1 

TABLE  1.— LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS. 

^H 

N 

01294507^0 

■ 

soo 

47712  47727  47741  47756  47770  47784  477»9  47BI3  47828  4784a 

1 

7857    7871    7885    7i>iX)    71*14    7i>29    794^1    71*58    7»72    7U86 

^^1 

2 

mn    8015    8l)2ft   8044    8058    8073    8U87    8101    8116    8130 

^^1 

3 

8144    8Jm»    8173    8187    8202    8^10    82S0    8244    Bitm    8273 

^^1 

4 

8287    8302    8:ilU    8:^30    8344    m^Q    8373    83»7    84ni    8410 

^^1 

6 

8430    8444    84;>8    8473    8487    8501    8515    85.30    8544    8568 

^^1 

6 

8572    8586    8*H)1    8615    8620    8643    8657    8071    8<1S6    8700 

^^1 

7 

8714    8728    8742    8756    8770    878^    87f«)    8813    8827    8841 

^^1 

8 

8855    mm    Smi    8807    8t»ll    8020    8S)40    8954    St>68    8082 

^^1 

9 

Bmm  mm  9D24  mm  9052  0000  ooeo  9004  oioe  9122 

^1 

810 

40136  40150  49164  49178  49192  49206  40220  49234  49248  40^2 

^M 

1 

9276    0290   93U4    fi3l8    9332    9346    9360    9C)74    9388   9402 

^^M 

2 

0415    9420    9443    9457    9471    0485    9490    0513    9527    9541 

^^M 

a 

0554    !».^8   9582    95IKt    U610    9624    9638    1^51    9666    9679 

^^M 

i 

f»693    9707    0721    9734    0748    9762    9776    0700    9803    9817 

^^M 

5 

98:n    984i    9850    9872    0806    9000    9914    9927    9941    9055 

^^M 

e 

mnm  9982  9006  50010  50024  GO037  aoosi  50065  60079  60092 

^^M 

7 

50106  50120  501S3    0147    0161    0374    0188   0202    0215    9229 

^^M 

8 

0243    0256   0270    0284    0207    0311    032^    0338    ^352    0365 

^^M 

9 

0379    0303   0406    042[>    0433    0447    04<11    0474    0488   0501 

^H 

S20 

50615  50520  50542  60550  606<i9  50583  5050*1  50010  60623  50637 

^1 

1 

0051    0604    0678    9601    0705    0718    0732    0745   0769    0772 

^^M 

8 

0786    0709    0813    0820    0810    085iJ   0806    0880    0893   0907 

^^M 

S 

09211    0934    0947    OOill    0074    0967    1001    lOH    1028    1041 

^^M 

4 

1055    l'W8    Itmi    1095    1108    1121    1135    H48    1162    1175 

^^M 

ft 

1188    1203    1215    1228    1242    1255    1208    1282    1295    1308 

^^M 

e 

1322    13^35    1348    13(32    1375    1388    1402    HIS    1428    1441 

^^M 

7 

1455     1468    1481    1495    1508    1521     15J34    1548    1501     1574 

^^M 

8 
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^^1 

1181    1189    1198    1200    1214    1223    1231    1240    1:^48    1267 

^^1 

1205    1273    1282    1290    121)0    i:307    1316    1324    1332    1341 

^^1 

i:i49    1357    1300    1374    1383    1301    1390    1408    1416    1425 

^^^^H 

urn    1441    14S0    1458    140(J    1475    H8:j    i4I>2    1500    15t>8 

^^^^1 

1617    1525    I5;]3    1*j42    1550    1559    1507    1575    1584    I5tl2 

^^^H 

5S0 

71000  71009  71017  71025  IWU  71042  71650  71059  71667  T1675 

^^^1 

1084    10i*2     1700    1709    1717     1726    1734    1742    1750    1759 

^^^^H 

1707    1775    1784    1792    1800    1809    1817    1825    1834    1842 

^^^^H 

185<>    1858    18^17    1875    1883    1802    1900    1908    1017     1025 

^^^^H 

1933    IMl    1950    1058    1900    1075    1083    1901     liH*<*    2008 

^^^^H 

2010    2024    2032    2041    2049    2057    2066    2074    2082    2000 

^^^^H 

2mm    2107    2115    2123    2132    2140    2148    2150    2165    2173, 

^^^^H 

2181    2189   2198   2206    2214    2222    2230   2230    2247    2265 

^^^^H 

2203    2272    2280    2288    2296    2304    2313    2:321    2329    2337 

^^^^H 

2340    2354    2302    2370    2378    2387    2305    2403   2411    2419 

^^^1 

&S0 

72428  mm  72444  72452  72460  72400  72477  72485  72403  72G01 

^^^1 

25<I9    2518    2520    2534    2542    25.50    2558    25*i7    2575    2583 

^^^^H 

2591    2500    2607    2016    2024    2032    2640   2648   2056    2665 1 

^^^^H 

2073    2081    2080    2607    2705    2713    2722    2730   2738    2746 

^^^^H 

2754    2702    2770    2779   2787    2795    28a3    2811    2819    2827 

^^^^^1 

2mb    2843    2852    2800    28ti8    2870    2884    2892    2900    2908 

^^^^^1 

2M10    2925    2a%3    204!    2940    2957    2905    2973    2981    2989 

^^^^^1 

2097    30fKi    3014    3C»22    3030    3038    3040    3054    :1062    3070 

^^^^H 

;i*>78    3080    3W»4    3102    3111    3119    3127    3135    3143    3161 

^^^^H 

3159    3107    3171    ^183    3191    311*9    3207    3216   3223    3231 

^^^1 

540 

73239  73247  73255  73263  73272  73280  73288  73206  73304  73312 

^^^1 

3;t20    XVJ%    3330    3344    3352    ^im    '.imH    3^i76    3^)84    3;i92 

^^^^1 

34(K}    3408    3410   3424   3432    3440    3448    3456    34rM    3472 

^^^^H 

^^ft 

3480    :M88    $4m    S&H    3512    3520    3528    353<t    3544    3562 

^^^^H 

^^f 

3500    3^"k58    3570    3584    3502    3000    3008    SCHO    3024    3632 

^^^^H 

^^^ 

3rJ40    3648    3066    imH    :JC72    3079    3087    3rH>6   3703    3711 

^^^^H 

1 

3719    3727    3736   3743    3751    3759   3707    3TT5    3783    3791 

^^^^H 

^^H 

3790    3807    3815    -^23    38;i0    3838    3840    3854    3802    3870 

^^^^H 

^^B 

3878    3886    3804    3902    3910    3918    3920    :J9:i;i    31*41    3949 

^^^^H 

^^1 

3957    3905    3073    3!>8l    3089    39t>7    4mJ5    4013    4020    4028 

^^^H 

L 
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74036  74044  74052  74060  74W18  74076  74084  74092  74090  74107 

^^1 

1 

^^^1 
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74038  74044  74052  740CM>  74008  74076  740^  740S>2  140m  74 107 

1 

4L15    4123    4131    4131?    4147    416^    41(12    4170    4178    4180 

^^M 

8 

4194   4202    4:^10    4218    4225    4:;^^^^    4241    4240   4257    4205 

^^M 

S 

427a   4260    4288    421^    4304    4312    4320    4327    4:^35    4343 

^^H 

4 

4351    4359    4:107    4374    4382    43iK>    4308    4406    4414    4421 

^^^^H 

& 

4429    4137    4445    4453   4461    4468    4476   4484    4402    4500 

^^^^H 

6 

4507    4516    4^>23    4531    4I>30   4547    4554    4Gt)2    4570    4578 

^^^^H 

7 

45&I5    4503    4601    4609    4G17    4624    4632    4tl40    4048    44^56 

^^^^H 
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4m}3    4671    4070    44J87    401^5    4702    4710    4718    4720    4733 

^^^^H 

9 

4741    4749    4767    4764    4772    4780    4788    4796    4803    4B11 

^^^H 
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74819  74827  74S34  74842  74850  74858  74805  74873  74881  74880 
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1 

4Hm    *QP4    4t?12   ,'4020    4927  .4935    4943    4050    4958    4960 

^^^^H 

8 

4V^74    4981    4989   4907    6005    MH2    5020    6028    6036    5043 

^^^^H 

3 

5051    5059    5066    6074    6082    5089    5097    5105    6113    5120 

^^^^H 

4 

5128    51:30    5143    6161    6159    5100    6174    5182    6189    6197 

^^^^H 

5 

6205    6213    5220    6228    6236    5243    5251    5259    62<i0    5274 

^^^^H 

6 

6282    6289    5297    6305    biU2    6320    5^)28    5335    5343    6351 

^^^^H 

7 

5:^68    5:106    5374    6381    6:380    6:397    5404    6412    6420   6427 

^^^^H 

8 

643|    6442    645ii    5458    5405    6473    5481    5488    5496    6504 

^^^^H 
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5511    5619   6520    5634    6542    6649    5557    6565    6672    65S0 

^^^H 

&70 

75587  75595  75603  75010  75618  75026  76633  76041  75648  75056 

^^^1 

1 

5604    6<J7l    6679    6086    5*594    6702    6709    6717    6724    6732 

^^^^H 

8 

6740    6747    5765    6762    5770    6778    6785    5703    6800    5808 

^^^^H 

3 

5816    5823    5831    6838    5840    5863    6861    5808    6876    5884 

^^^^H 

4 

5891    6809    5906    5014    6921    6929   6937    6944    6952    5959 

^^^^^1 

a 

5tt67    5074    6982    5989    6997    6005    OOU    6020    0027    6035 

^^^^^M 

6 

6042   6050   6067    6065    6072    6080    0087    6095    0103   6110 

^^^^^M 

7 

6118   6126    0133   6140    6148   6166    0163    6170    0178    6185 

^^^^^M 

e 

6103   6200    0208   6216    0223    6230    0238    6246    0253    6200 

^^^^^M 

8 

0268   6276    0283    6200    0298   6-306    0313    0320    0328    6336 

^^^H 
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70343  76360  70358  76366  76373  76380  70388  70305  76403  76410 

^^^H 
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0418    0426    6433    0440    6448    0455    64(;2    0470    6477    0485 

^^^^^1 

8 

0492    6500   6507    6515    6622    0530   6537    6545    0662    0559 

^^^^^1 
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0507    6574    66B2    6589   0607    0004    0012    6i>l9    0026    6634 

^^^^H 
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0041    6649    0056    6664    0071    0678    0O80    eCJtKi    6701    6708 

^^^^H 

S 

0716   6723    6730   67:38    0745    6753    0760    6708    0775    5782 

^^^^H 

e 

0790   6797    0805    0812    6819   0827    0834    0842    6849   6850 

^^^^^1 

7 

6864    0871    6879   6886    6893    0901    0908   6910    0923    0930 

^^^^H 

B 

0938   6945    0063    6060   0067    6975    0982    6989    0907    7004 

^^^^H 

9 

7012    7019    7026    7034    7041    7048    7060    7063    7070    7078 

^^^H 
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77086  77093  771O0  77107  77115  77122  77129  77137  77144  77151 

^^^M 

I 

7159    7100    7173    7181    71B8    7196    7203    7210    7217    7225 

^^^^H 

8 

7232    7240    7247    7264    7262    7269    7276    7283    7291    7298 

^^^^^1 

3 

7305    7313    7320    7327    7^335    7342    7:349    7367    7304    7371 

^^^^^1 

4 

7379    7^186    7393    7401    7408    7415    7422    7430    7437    7444 

^^^^H 

5 

7462    7459    7400    7474    7481    7488    7495    7503    7510    7617 

^^^^H 

6 

7525    7532    76;J9    7540    7554    76*U    7-568    7576    7583    7690 

^^^^H 

7 

7597    7eK>5    7612    76  J  9    7627    7634    7041    7648    7656    7603 

^^^^H 
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7070    7077    7085    7fif>2    7000    77tm    7714    7721    7728    7735 

^^^^H 
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7743    7750    7757    7704    7772    7770    7788    7793    7801    7808 

^^^H 
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77S15  77823  77830  778:^7  77841  77851  77851*  778*J<]  77873  77880 

1 

7887  78^5  im2  wm)  umi  am  iu'.n  vmh  imb  :v52 

^^1 

s 

70<io  wm  im4  wm   n^m  iwm  mus  goio  8«>i7  m-^^ 

^^^ 

a 

80:W    80:J9    85)445    84153    mil    Him    8tJT5    8082    808v»    805*7 

^^1 

4 

SUM    81H    8118    8125    81:^2    8140    8147    8154    8101    8108 

^^M 

fi 

8176  s\m  mm  sim  8204  8211  fr-jio  822«  82:ia  8240 

^^M 

0 

8247    8254    B2m    8200    8270    828:J    821*0    8297    8:Bi    &n2 

^^M 

7 

mXft   8:^20    83:i:5    8:H0    8347    8.%5    8;^<12    83459    8:176    8383 

^^M 

a 

8:i90    8:lD8    84115    8412    8410    8420    843;J    8440    8447    8455 

^^M 

9 

84G2    8400    8470    8483    8400    8407    8504    8512    8510    8520 

^H 

6t0 

78533  78540  78547  78554  78561  78509  78576  78583  78500  78597 

^1 

1 

8004    son    8018    8025    8033    8040    8il47    8tm    8(^1    8008 

^^^ 

2 

8676   8682    8*180   mm    8704    8711    8718    8725    8732    8739 

^^1 

a 

8740   87^3    8700    8707    8774    8781    8789    87J»0    88()3    8810 

^^1 

4 

8817    8824    8831    ^838    8845    8852    8859    8806    8873    8880 

^^m 

fi 

8888    8805    80.)2    8«nO    8910    8923    8030    8937    8tM4    8051 

^^M 

a 

8958    8005    8072    8070    8986    8993    9000    0007    iKll4    i>02l 

^^M 

7 

f>020  mm  0043  9150  mbl  0004  0071  9[»78  iM»85  inm 

^^M 

i 

9000    OIWJ    OH 3    0120    0127    0J34    9141    9148    0155    9102 

^^M 

9 

9100    9176    9183    910D    9197    0204    9211    1^218    0225    l»2:i2 

^M 

630 

79230  70240  70253  70200  79207  7(K274  79281  79^288  70206  7^302 

^1 

I 

9300   0310    0323    mi)    03^i7    ^34*    a351    e;{58    9:506    0372 

^^^ 

2 

9370   9380    0393    mm    0107    9414    9121    9428    9435    0442 

^^1 

a 

9440   9*60    0103    9470    0477    9184    9401    9408    m)S    1*511 

^^M 

-4 

9518   9525    0532    9530    0610    9553    95tK)    95tn    9574    0581 

^^M 

,      5 

9688   9505    9602    9609    0610    0**23    t»030    0637    94)44    fMlTiO 

^^M 

fi 

9057    9004    0671    9678    9<185    0092    mm    9700    9713    0720 

^^M 

7 

9727    9734    074  L    0748    9764    0701    9708    9775    0782    0789 

^^M 

a 

0796    9803    0810    0817    9824    08:11    0837    9844    9851    9858 

^^M 

9 

0805    9872    9879    0880    9803    0000    0000    9013    9920   0027 

^H 

eao 

79a34  79041  70048  70955  79062  70000  79975  79082  79980  70006 

^1 

I 

80003  80010  mm  8OO24  8iK)30  80037  80044  80051  80058  8000  5 

^^1 

2 

0072    0f)70    0085    00f>2    0090   OlOO    0113   0120    0127    0i:^4 

^^1 

a 

0140    9147    0154    0101    0168    0175    0182    0188    0195    0202 

^^1 

4 

0200   0210    0223   0229    0230    0243   0250    0257    0204    0271 

^^M 

& 

Oi77    0284    0291    0208    0305    0=^12    '5318   0325   0332    0339 

^^M 

6 

0346    035^1    0350    OWO    0373    0380    0387    0303    0400    0407 

^^M 

T 

0414    0421    0428    0434    0441    0448   0455    0462    0408    0475 

^^M 

a 

0482    0480    0496    0502    050t)    0516    0523    0530    0530    0M3 

^^M 

9 

0550    0557    05414    0570    0577    0584    0591    0608   00(^    0011 

^1 

640 

8D618  8f)625  80032  8003P  90646  80652  80660  SOOOS  804172  80670 

^1 

1 

mm  0003  o6t>o  07f.m  07ia  0720  0720  0733  0740  0747 

^^^ 

2 

075i    0700    0707    0774    0781    0787    0794   0801    omB    0814 

^^1 

^^m 

a 

0321    0828    OmS    0841    0848    0855    0S62    0808    0875    0882 

^^^ 

^^H 

4 

mm    0305    Of>02    OOOO    01>I6    0022    0929    4H>30    tKJ43    0049 

^^^ 

^^H 

6 

m>56    00<13    m^flO    0*J76    0983    0000    f*fn»6    1003    1010    1017 

^^M 

^^H 

S 

1023    1030    1037    1043    1050    1057     10<J4    1070    1077    1084 

^^1 

^^H 

T 

imK)    1097    1104    lUl    1117    1124    1131    1137    1144    1151 

^^1 

^^H 

a 

1168    1164    1171     1178    1184    1191    1108    12^    1211    1218 

^^1 

^^1 

a 

1224    1231    1238    1245    1261    1258    1205    1271     1278    1285 

^H 

1 

6aa 

81201  81298  81305  81311  81318  81325  81331  81338  813IS  81351 

J 

^ 

^^^^^^^^1 
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^^H 

IT 

01234507        8        0 

^M 

aao 

81201  81209  81305  81311  81318  81325  81331  81*18  Sl'M^  81351 

1 

13.>8    13«3S     1371     1378    1385    1301     13im    14Q5     Hll    1-IJ8 

^^^^^M 

3 

1125     1431     1436    144^    H-jI     I4GS    14(1^    H71     1178    148^ 

^^^^^M 

d 

Ul»l     1404    15' »a     lull    1518    I52i    1531     1538    1M4    1551 

^^^^^M 

4 

1558    imi    1571     1578    1581    1501     lo08    HS04    Itill    UUl 

^^^^^M 

& 

1624    1331     1637    1IU4     1051     1057    l(Mi4    1(571     H577    1084 

^^^^^M 

e 

1000    1007    1701     urn    1717    1723    1730    1737    1743    17^0 

^^^^^M 

T 

1757    1703    1770    1770    1783    1700    \im    18 '3    1800    1816 

^^^^^M 

1 

1823    IS'iO    1830    1842    1840    185<t    18*^2    mm    1875    1882 

^^^^^M 

9 

1889    180|     1002    10  J8    101^    1021     1028    103^    1041    1048 

^^^H 

661) 

81054  81001  BlUtm  81074  81081  81087  81004  820lH>  82007  82tH4 

^^^H 

L 

2021    2027    2033    204Lt    2040    2053    2000    2mMJ    2373    2070 

^^^^^1 

2 

20811    2002    2000    2105    2112    2110    2125    2132    2138    2145 

^^^^^M 

3 

2151    215  i    2134    2171    2179    2184    2101    2107    2204    2210 

^^^^^M 

4 

2217    2223    2233    2230    2243    2240    22-50    2203    22O0    2270 

^^^^^M 

5 

22^2    2280    2205    2102    2  SOi    231^    2321    2328    2:i34    2341 

^^^^^M 

6 

2347    2354    2360    2307    2373    2380    2387    23i»3    2400    2400 

^^^^^M 

7 

2413    2410    2420    2432    2439    2445    2452    2458   240|    2471 

^^^^^M 

8 

2478    2484    2101    24f^7    25'M    2510    2517    2523    25:iO    2530 

•^^^^H 

9 

2543    2540   2550    2502    2500    2575    2^2    2588    2505    2001 

^^^H 

670 

82007  82014  82020  82027  82(^13  82040  82040  82053  82050  82000 

^^^H 

1 

2^72    2070   2085    200i    2008    2705    2711    2718    27^4    2730 

^^^^^t 

2 

2737    2743    2750    27ij*l    2703    2700    2770    2782    2780    2705 

^^^^^M 

3 

2mZ    2808    2814    2821    2827    *IbU    2840    2847    28.5:3    2800 

^^^^^M 

4 

280(1    2872    2870    2885    28tWS    2808    2tK>5    2011    2018    2024 

^^^^^M 

5 

20;MJ    2037    2043    20^0    2050    2mZ    2SWtO    2075    2082    2088 

^^^^^M 

6 

2005    3001    3008   3014    3020    3^>27    3033    3040    3CM0    ;H)52 

^^^^^M 

7 

3050    3005    3072    3078    3i>85    3001    3007    3104    3110    3117 

^^^^^M 

8 

3123    3120   3130    3142    3140    3155    3101    31(18    3174    3181 

^^^^^1 

9 

3187    3103    3200    320U    3213    3210   3225    3232    3238    3245 

^^^^1 

6S0 

83251  832  57  83204  83270  83270  83283  83280  832Wi  83302  fti^JOS 

^^^H 

1 

3^115    3:121    3327    3:1:11    3340    3;M7    3353    3350    ^1300    3372 

^^^^^M 

2 

3378    3385    3301    33t»8    3404    3410   3417    3423   3420    3436 

^^^^^M 

3 

3442    3448    3155    -^401    3407    3474    3480    3487    340:i    3400 

^^^^^M 

4 

3500    3612    3518    3525    3531    3537    3644    3550    3550    3503 

^^^^^M 

5 

3e.00    3575    3582    3588    3504    3601    3007    3*J13    3620    3*126 

^^^^^M 

6 

3032    3030    3645    3*i51    3058    il064   3670    3077    368;]    3080 

^^^^^M 

7 

30JnJ    3702    3708    3715    3721    3727    3734    3740    3740    37^1 

^^^^^1 

i 

3750    3705    3771    3778    3784    3700   3707    3803    Smi   3810 

^^^^^M 

9 

3822    3828   3835    3841    3847    3853    2km    3860    3872    3870 

^^^H 

■ 

ft90 

83885  83801  63807  830[>4  8:1010  83016  83023  83020  83036  83042 

^^^H 

1 

3048   3054    3000    mM    3073    3070    3i>85    31^2    3Vr98    40O4 

^^^^^1 

2 

4i)ll    4017    4023    4020    4(KWJ    4042    4048    4055    4001    4*107 

^^^^^M 

3 

4073    40B0    408*1    40^>2    4008    4105    4111    4U7    4123    41-10 

^^^^^M 

4 

4136    4142    4148    4155    4101    4167    4173    4180    4180    4102 

^^^^^M 

5 

4108    4205    4211    4217    4223    4230    42:J0    4242    4248    4^55 

^^^^^M 

e 

4261    4207    4273    4280    4286    4202    4208    4305    4311    4317' 

^^^^^M 

7 

4323    4S:10    4330    4;J42    4;i48    4354    4M\    4367    4373    4370 

^^^^^M 

a 

4386    4302    4:J08    44(>4    4410    4417    4423    4420    4435    4442 

^^^^^M 

9 

4448    4454    44(JO   4400    4473    4470    4485    4401    4407    4501 

^^^H 

TOO 

84510  84516  84522  84528  84535  84541  84547  84553  84550  84506 

^^^1 
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~ 
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1 
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TABLE  II.— LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  COSINES- 
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TABLE  11.— LOGARITHMIC  SINES  AND  COSINES. 
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13 
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14 
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45 

^^^^^^^M 

ie 
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44 
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43 

^^^^^^H 

18 
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m 
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39 
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38 

^^^^^^^M 

4n 
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24 
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ao 

^^^^^^^M 
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ai 
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aa 
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35 
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38 
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TABLE  II,— LOGARJ  I'HMIC  SINES  AND  COSINKS, 
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TABLE   VII.      . 
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to  be  used  with  the  solar  attachment. 
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TABLE  VIII.    TRIGONOMETRIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  FORMULAS. 


Right  Triangle 


OsLiguB  Tkianglb 


SOLUTION   OF   RIGHT  TRIANGLES. 


sin  A  =  -=cosB 
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tan  >4  =  -  =  cot  B 
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coSi^  =  -  =  sin^ 
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cot  A=^-  =  tan  B 
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coseCi^  =  -=8ec  B 
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=cosec  B 

c       c 

a  =  c  ^\\\  A  =  b  \.^w  A  =c  QO?,  B  =^cot  B  =  \/{c-\-b)  {c-  b) 
<^=<cos  A=a  cot  A—cs\nB  =  a  tan/?  =\/{c+a)  {c—a)=c—c  vers  A 


exsec  A  =- 
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^  =  c  exsec  A 
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cos  B     sin  B     sin  A     cos  A     vers  A     exsec  A 


=^  +  ^  exsec  >4 


SOLUTION  OF  OBLIQUE  TRIANGLES. 
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b—  .-  -  r  '  sin  B, 
sin  A 


sin  ^  = 


sin^^ 


a-b 


c=- — -sin(A-\-B) 
sin  A        ^ 

<^=»-.- — T  •  sm  C 
sin  A 


A-B  I      tan  J(^-^)  =  — ^tani(^4-^) 


area 
area 
area 


^      be  *  '       s{s—c 


sin^^i 


2  Vj(j-<i)(j-^)(f-^:) 


«) 


vers  A  =  — ^^ ,  ^-- 

be 


./: 


area=v^j(.f-rt)(j-^)  (,s-e) 

ii*  sin  B .  sin  6* 

area= ■ 

2  sin  w 

area=  \a  b  sin  6\ 


512  TRIGONOMETRIC   FORMULAS 

TABLE  VIII.    TRIGONOMETRIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  FORMULAS. 


GENERAL   TRIGONOMETRIC   FORMULAS, 
sin  --I  =  2  sin  J  .-I  cos  J  ^  =  v'l  —  cos'^^  =  tan  A  cos  A  =  \/J  (i— cos  2  A) 
cos  A  =-2  COS'  lA-  1  =  1—2  sin'  J  -•!  =  cos'  ^A  —  sin'  J  i<  =  i  —  vers  A 


,     sin  A     \'  I  —cos'  A         sin  2  ^^ 
tan  .-f  = - 


cos  A  cos  A  I  +  cos  2  A 

^     cixs  A  sin  2  ^  sin  2  y^ 

col  .-!=.= = . 

sin  A      I  —cos  2  A      vers  2  // 

vers  .-I  —  I  —  cos  A  =  sin  .<^  tan  J  ^  «i  2  sin'  }  .<^ 

,    *     vers^ 
exsec  .-/  — sec  i^  —  i  —tan  A  tan  *  .-I  = t 

sin  2  ^  —  2  sin  ^  cos  A 

cos  2  i^  —  2  cos'  A  —  I  —cos'i^  —sin'  ^  «=  i  —  2  sin'  A 

2  tan  A 
tan  2  w  —  -     ^     ,— -- 
I  -  tan' A 

^     cot'  A  - 1 

cot  2  if  = 

2  cot  ^ 

vers  2  A  -  2  siir.7   --  2  sin  A  cos  //  tan  A 

1  tan' .-/ 
exsec  2  A  .    . 

I  -  tan' A 

sin' .-/  i   cos'  A  ^- 1 

sin  ( .  /  J    A' )     sin  .•/  cos  />*  J  sin  />'  cos  A 

c(»  ( .  /  j    /»')   -  cos  .♦/  cos  />  ^-  sin  //  Mn  />' 

sin  ./  }  sm  />' -  2  sin  \  {A  I  /> )  cos  J  (.-/  - />') 

sin.-/   -sin/>'-JCos  J  {A  I-/?)  sin  J  (.-/-/?) 

cos  .-/  f  cos  />•-=  2  cos  \  (A  f  /?)  cos  iiA-B) 

co.s  />'  -  -  cos  A  ^  2  sin  J  ( .-/  f-  /»')  sin  J  (^  -  /?) 

sin'  A  -  sin'  />  --  cos'  /i  -  cos' .-/  ^  sin  ( A  +  />')  sin  (/f  —  i9) 

cos'  A     sin'  />'  -  cos  (A  -\-B)  cos  (A-B) 

„      sin  (^  f-iff) 

tani4ftan^= . -■ 

cos  /f  cos  B 

J      .       /?      sin(^-^) 

tan  A—  tan  Z>  = ^ „ 

cos  >4  cos  B 


CIRCULAR  CURVES  —  GEOMETRIC  FORMULAS 


sii 


TABLE  IX.    CIRCULAR  CURVE  FORMULAS 


A*  =  Radius 
/  =  Central  Angle 
T  =  Tangent  Distance 
£  =  External  Distance 


7'-i?tani/ 

^  =  ^  exsec  J  / 

Af  =  R  vers  \  I 

C  =  2R^m\I 

Le  =  A'  V  Circular  Measure  / 


M  =  Middle  Ordinate 
Lt  =  Length  of  Arc 
C  =  Chord 
/    =  Tangent  Offset 


Lt-C  = — -=  (Approximate) 

M=--     (Approximate) 
oA 

/-^ 

2R 


TABLE  X.    GEOMETRIC   FORMULAS. 


Required. 

Given. 

Fonnulas. 

Area  of 

Circle 

Radius  =  r 

irr» 
rL. 

2 

Sector  of  Circle 

Radius  =  r,  Arc  =  Z. 

Segment  of  Circle 
Ellipse 

Chord=C,  Middle   Ordinate 
Semi -axes =tf  and^ 

I  Ti*/ (Approximate) 
rab 

Surface  of 

Cone 
Cylinder 
Sphere 
Zone 

Volume  of 

Prism  or  Cylinder 

Radius    of    Base  =  r;    Slant 

Height = J 
Radius  =  r,  Height  =  ^ 
Radius  =  r 
Radius  of  Sphere  =  r,  Height 

of  Zone  =  ^ 

Area  of  Base=^ ;  Height  =9^ 

xrs 
2rrh 

2  Krh 

bh 
bh^ 

3 

Pyramid  or  Cone 

Areaof  Base  =  ^;  Height^^ 

Frustum  of   Pyramid 

or  Cone 
Sphere 

Area    of   bases  =-^    and   b' \ 

Height  =  h 
Radius =r 

-^{b\i/\\rbp) 

JirH 

SM  LINEAR  AXD   SQUARE  MEASURE 


TABLE  XI.    LINEAR  MEASURE. 

foot 

—  12  inches 

I 

yard 
rod 

=.3  feet 

«  5J  j'ards  =  16J  feet 

I 

raUe' 

«  320  rods«i76o  yards  »  5280  feet 

TABLE   XII.    SOIARK    MEASURE. 

I  sq. 

foot 

s  144  sq.  inches 

I  sq. 

yard 

=  9S<] 

.  feet  =  1296  sq.  inches 

1  sq. 

rod 

-30I 

sq.  yards=272j  sq.  feel 

I  acre 

=  160 

sq.  rods=4840  sq.  yards  ^43,560  sq. 

feet 

isq. 

mile 

=  640  acres  « 102,400  sq.  rods  =  27,878^00 

sq.  feet 

TABLK 

XI  n. 

LINEAR    MEASL'RK- METRIC   SY 

STEM.                          1 

1  myriameler=  10  kilometers 

.  kilometer    =  10  hectometers 

I  hectometer  =  ic  decameters 

1  ilecameter  =  ic  meters 

1  meter           =  10  decimeters 

I  ilecimcier    =  ic  centimeters 

1  centimeter  =  10  millimctens 

TABLK 

XIV. 

SQIARE    MEASlKK-MErKlC   SY 

STEM. 

I  ceniare—  i  >tj.  meter 

I  are 

=  IOC  Mj.  meters 

I  :-.ect 

are  --^  ico  ares  =  ir.cco  s^j.  me:er> 

CONSTANTS 


SIS 


TABLE  XV.    CONSTANTS. 


1 

Number. 

Logarithm. 

Ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter 

3M150 

c. 49715 

Base  of  hyperbolic  logarithms 

2.71828 

0.43429 

Modulus  of  common  system  of  logs 

0  43429 

9 .63778-10 

Length  of  seconds  pendulum  at  N.  Y.  (inches) 

39  1017 

I .59220 

Acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  N.  Y. 

32.15949 

1-50731 

Cubic  inches  in  i  U.  S.  gallon 

23' 

2.36361 

Cubic  feet  in  i  U.  S.  gallon 

0-1337 

9.12613-10 

U.  S.  gallons  in  i  cubic  foot 

7.4805 

0.87393 

Pounds  of  water  in  i  cubic  foot 

62.5 

1.79588 

Pounds  of  water  in  i  U.S.  gallon 

8. 355 

0.92195 

Pounds  per  square  inch  due  to  i  atmosphere 

M.7 

I. 16732 

Pounds  per  square  inch  due  to  i  foot  head  of 

water 

0-434 

9.63749-10 

Feet  of  head  for  pressure  of  i  pound  per  square 

inch 

2  .304 

0.36248 

Inches  in  i  centimeter 

0.3937 

9. 59517-10 

Centimeters  in  i  inch 

2.5400 

0 .40483 

Feet  in  i  meter 

3.2808 

0.51598 

Meters  in  i  foot 

0 .3048 
0.62137 

9.48402-10 

Miles  in  i  kilometer 

9-79335-IO 

Kilometers  in  i  mile 

1.60935 

0.20665 

Square  inches  in  i  square  centimeter 

0.1550 

9. 19033-10 

Square  centimeters  in  i  square  inch 

6 .4520 

0.80969 

Square  feet  in  i  square  meter 

10.764 

I .03197 

Square  meters  in  i  square  foot 

0 .09290 

8.96802-10 

Cubic  feet  in  i  cubic  meter 

35.3156 

I .54797 

Pounds  (av.)  in  i  kilogram 

2.2046 

0.34333 

Kilograms  in  i  pound  (av.) 

0.4536 

9 .65667-10 

Ft.-lbs.  in  1  kilogram-meter 

7.23308 

0.85932 

APPROXIMATK   VALUKS   () 

F    SINES. 

Natural  sine  of  i''  =  '-l^-i^  =  i- 
looft.     60 

(roughly) 

Natural  sine  of  0°  i'=  °-°'3  J^ 

100  ft. 

Natural  sine  of  0°  co'  01"  =  -^ 

nch 

I  m 

ile 

TABLE   XVI.— STADIA   REDUCTIONS 
Vertical  Heights 


Mil- 

VtM 

o*' 

x« 

a° 

3° 

4° 

5" 

6-^ 

7" 

8° 

9" 

0..  . 

0.00 

1-74 

3-49 

5-28 

6.96 

8.68 

10.40 

12. 10 

13.78 
13-84 

15.45 

a.. . 

0.06 

1.80 

3-55 

7.02 

!Z^ 

10.45 

12.15 

15-51 

4... 

0.12 

1.86 

3.60 

5-34 

7- 07 

8.80 

10.51 

12.21 

13.89 

15.56 

6... 

0.17 

1.92 

3.66 

5.40 

7- 13 

8.8s 

10.57 

12.  26 

13.9s 

15.62 

8... 

0.23 

1.98 

3  72 

5.46 

7.19 

8.91 

10.62 

12.32 

14.01 

15.67 

xo. .. 

0.29 

2.04 

3.78 

5- 52 

7- 25 

8.97 

10.68 

12.38 

14.06 

15.73 

za... 

035 

2.  Of; 

3.84 

5-.«?7 

7- 30 

9- 03 

10.74 

12.43 

14.12 

•5.  7S 

X4... 

0.41 

2.15 

3.90 

5.63 

7.36 

9.08 

10.79 

12.49 

14.17 

15.84 

x6... 

0.47 

2.21 

3-95 

5- 69 

7"»f 

9.14 

10.85 

12.55 

14.  2J 
14.28 

15.89 

18. . 

0.52 

2.27 

4.01 

5.75 

7- 48 

Q.  20 

10.91 

12.  60 

15.95 

ao. . . 

0.58 

2.33 

4-07 

5.80 

7-53 

9.25 

10.96 

12.66 

14.34 

16.00 

aa. .. 

0.  64 

2.3^ 

4.13 

5.86 

7-59 

9.31 

11.02 

12.72 

14.40 

16.06 

a4. .. 

0.  70 

2.44 

4.  iS 

5.02 

7- 65 

9.37 

11.08 

12.77 

14.45 

16.  II 

a6... 

0.76 

2.50 

4.24 

.';.98 

7-71 

9.43 

II. 13 

12.83 

14.51 

16. 17 

a8... 

0.81 

2.^0 

4.3C' 

6.04 

7.76 

9.48 

11. 10 

i2.8ir 

14.56 

16.22 

30... 

0.87 

2.(^2 

4-3^^ 

6.09 

7.82 

9-54 

1 1 .  25 

12.94 

14.62 

16.28 

3a... 

0.9.4 

2.67 

4.42 

6.15 

7.88 

9.60 

11.30 

13.00 

14.67 

16.33 

34... 

0.90 

2-73 

4.48 

6.21 

7.94 

9.65 

11.36 

13.05 

14.  73 

16.39 

S6... 

1.^5 

2.70 

4.53 

6.27 

7  09 

9.71 

11.42 

13  II 

14-79 

16.44 

38... 

I.  II 

2.85 

4.50 

6.33 

8.05 

9-77 

11.47 

13- 17 

14.84 

16.50 

40... 

1. 16 

2.91 

4.65 

6.3S 

8.11 

9.83 

"•53 

13.22 

14.90 

16.55 

42... 

I.  22 

2.07 

4.71 

^>.44 

S17 

q.SS 

1 1 .  qo 

13.  28 

14.95 

16.61 

44... 

1.2S 

3- 02 

4-7^> 

^.  ^0 

>^.22 

O.OJ 

1 1 .  ^M 

K^3?> 

15. 01 

16.66 

46... 

i-M 

.VoS 

4.S2 

(K  ^^ 

S.  2S 

10.00 

11.7c 

13- 30 

15.06 

16.  72 

48... 

1.40 

3-  M 

4.8S 

(>.  61 

«-34 

10.05 

11.70 

13- 45 

15.12 

'^'V 

50... 

1.45 

3.20 

4.94 

r>  67 

8.40 

10.  1 1 

11. Si 

13-50 

15.17 

16.83 

52... 

1-51 

.^  26 

4  00 

^•-  73 

«-45 

ro.  17 

I..R7 

13-56 

15-23 

16.88 

54... 

1-57 

3-31 

5-05 

6.  7«; 

S.^i 

10.  22 

1 1 .  03 

13.61 

1^28 

16.94 

56... 

i.O^ 

3-37 

5" 

6.S4 

S.57 

10.  2S 

ii..,S 

13.67 

15-34 

16.  9Q 

58... 

l.(X) 

3-43 

5- 17 

6.  f)o 

«.  ^»3 

10.34 

12.04 

13- 73 

15-40 

17.05 

60... 

1.74 

.^.40 

.';-23 

(k  ()f^ 

S.^S 

TO.  40 

12.  10 

M.7-^ 

i>-  45 

17.  10 

Horizontal  Corkec  tions 


Dist. 


o' 


100.  . 

0.  0 

200.  . 

0.0 

300.. 

0.0 

400.. 

0.  0 

500.. 

0.  0 

600.. 

0.  0 

700.. 

o.c 

800.. 

c.  0 

9oo.. 

0.0 

1000. . 

n.o 

o.  o 

O.  I 
O.  I 

o.  2' 
o.  2! 


03 


.0.6 
0.7 

o.S 

I.O 

1. 1 

I.  2 


3'     : 

0.3 

0.  :; 
O.S 

1.  1 
1.4' 

2.  2 


I 


4' 


516 


6' 


o."d 


s. 
<). 
10. 


1-5 
30 

4-5 
6.0 

7-  5 
8.0 
10.4 
II.  0 
13-4 
14- 01 


9 
II 

13 

15.5 
17.5 
19.4 


2.5 
40 
7.4 
9.8 

12.3 
14.7 
17.2 
19.  6 
22. 1 
24.5 


TABLE  XVI.  — STADIA  REDUCTIONS 
Vertical  Heights 


MiB- 

tttet 

lO^ 

11° 

ia° 

13^ 

14° 

15° 

x6° 

17° 

x8^ 

19^ 

0.  . . 

17.10 

'!-73 
18.78 

20.34 

21.92 

23.47 

25.00 

26.50 

27. 9C 

29-39 

30.78 
30.83 

a... 

17.16 

20.39 

21.97 

23.52 

25.05 

26.55 

28.01 

29.44 

4... 

17.21 

18.84 

20.44 

22.02 

23.58 

25.10 

26.59 

28.06 

29.48 

30.87 

6... 

17.26 

18.89 

20.50 

22.08 

23.63 

25-15 

26.64 

28.10 

29-53 
29-58 

30.92 

8... 

17.32 

18.95 

20.55 

22.1^ 
22.18 

23.68 

25.20 

26.69 

28.15 

30.97 

xo. .. 

17.37 

19.00 

20.60 

23-73 

25.  25 

26.74 

28.20 

29.62 

31.01 

Z3.  .. 

17.43 
17.48 

19.05 

20.66 

22.23 

23.78 
23.88 

25.30 

26.79 

28.25 

29-67 

31.06 

X4... 

19.  II 

20.71 

22.28 

25.35 

26.84 

28.3c 

29.72 

31.10 

x6... 

17-54 

19. 16 

20.76 
20.81 

22.34 

25.40 

26.89 

28.34 

29.76 
29.81 

31.15 

x8... 

17.59 

19.21 

22.39 

23- 93 

25. 45 

26.94 

28.39 

31-19 

ao. . . 

17-65 

19.27 

20.87 

22.44 

23.99 

25.50 

26.99 

28.44 

29.86 

31-24 

aa.. . 

17.70 

19.32 

20.92 

22.49 

24.04 

25.55 

27-04 

28.49 

29.90 

31.28 

a4... 

17.76 
17.81 

19.38 

20.97 

22.54 

24.09 

25.60 

27-09 

28.54 

29.95 

31.33 
31-38 

a6.. 

19.43 

21.03 

22.60 

24.14 

25.65 

27.13 
27.18 

^I'f 

30.00 

a8... 

17.86 

19.48 

21.08 

22.65 

24.19 

25.70 

'5-^1 

30.04 

31-42 

30... 

17.92 

19.54 

21.13 

22.70 

24.24 

*5.75 

27-23 

28.68 

30.09 

31-47 

3a... 

17-97 

19.59 

21.18 

22.75 

24.29 

25.80 

27.28 

28.73 

30.14 

31.51 

34... 

18.03 

19.64 

21.24 

22.80 

24.34 

25.85 

27-33 
27.38 

28.77 

30.19 

31.56 

36... 

18.08 

19.70 

21.29 

22.85 

24.39 

25.90 

28.82 

30. 23 

31.60 

3«... 

18.14 

19.75 
19.80 

21.34 

22.91 

24.44 

25. 95 

27.43 

28.87 

30.28 

31-65 

40... 

18.19 

21.39 

22.96 

24.49 

26.00 

27.48 

28.92 

30.32 

31-69 

4a... 

18.24 

19.86 

21.45 

23.01 

24.55 

26.05 

27.52 

28.96 

30.37 

31.74 

44... 

18.30 

19.91 

21.50 

23.06 

24.60 

26. 10 

27.57 

29.01 

30.41 

31.78 
31.83 

46... 

18.35 

19.96 

21.55 

23.11 

24.65 

26.15 

27.62 

29.06 

30.46 

4«... 

18.41 

20.02 

21.60 

23.16 

24.70 

26.20 

27.67 

29.11 

30.51 

31.87 

50... 

18.46 

20.07 

21.66 

23.22 

24.75 

26.25 

.27. 72 

29.15 

30.5s 

31.92 

Sa... 

18.51 

20. 12 

21.71 

23.  27 

24.80 

26.30 

27.77 

29.20 

30.60 

31.96 

54.    . 

18.57 

20.18 

21.76 

23- 32 

24.85 

26.35 

27.81 

29.25 

30.65 

32.01 

56... 

18.62 

20.23 

21.81 

23.37 

24.90 

26.40 

27.86 

29.30 

30.69 

32.05 

58... 

18.68 

20.28 

21.87 

23.42 

24.95 

26.45 

27.91 

29.34 

30.74 

32.09 

6o... 

18.73 

20.34 

21.92 

23.47 

25.00 

26.50 

27.96    29.39I 

30.78 

32.14 

Horizontal  Corrections 


Dist. 

loO 

11° 

ia« 

13" 

14° 

15° 

xe*' 

17° 

18'' 

19** 

ICO.  . 

30 

3.6 

i'i 

5.1 

5.9 

6.7 

7.6 

8.5 

9  5 

10.6 

200.  . 

6.0 

7.3 

8.6 

10. 1 

II. 7 

13-4 

15.2 

17. 1 

19. 1 

21.2 

300.. 

9.1 

10.9 

13.0 

15.2 

17.6 

20. 1 

22.8 

25.6 

28.6 

31-8 

400.. 

12.  I 

14.6 

17.3 

20.2 

23.4 

26.8 

30.4 

34.2 

38.2 

52.4 

500.. 

15- 1 

18.2 

21.6 

25- 3 

29- 3 

33.5 

38.0 

42.7 

47.7 

43-0 

600.. 

18. 1 

21.8 

25.9 

30.4 

35.1 

40.2 

45.6 

59.8 

12:1 

63.6 

700.. 

21.  I 

25.5 

30.2 

35.4 

41.0 

46.9 

53-^ 

IVb 

800.. 

24.2 

29.1 

34.6 

40.5 

46.8 

53.6 

60.8 

68.4 

.6.4 
85-9 

9oo.. 

27.2 

32.8 

38.9 

45-5 

^2'^ 

60.3 

68.4 

76.9 
85.5 

95. 4 

zooo. . 

30.2 

.^6.4 

43.2 

50.6 

58.5 

67.0 

76.0 

95.5 

106.0 

5^7 


TABLE  XVI.  — STADIA  REDUCTIONS 
Vertical  Heights 


Mia. 
ntet 

20° 

21° 

22^ 

^3° 

^4°        25° 

26° 

27^ 

28^ 

2gO 

0.  .. 

32- M 

33- 46 

34.73 

35.97 

37-16 

38-30 

39- 40 

40.45 

41.45 

42.40 

a... 

32.18 

33- 50 

34.77 

36.01 

37- 20 

38-34 

39.44 

40.49 

41.48 

42.43 

4... 

32-23 

33-54 

34.82 

36.05 

37-23 

38.38 

39.47 

40.52 

41.52 

42.46 

6... 

32.27 

33.59 

34.86 

36.09 

37-27 

38.41 

39.51 

40.55 

41.55 

42.49 

«... 

32.32 

33- 63 

34.90 

36.13 

37.31 

38-45 

39.54 

40.59 

41.58 

42.53 

xo. .. 

32.36 

33-67 

34.94 

36-17 

37-35 

38.49 

39.58 

40.62 

41.61 

42.56 

12... 

32.41 

33-72 

34.98 

36.21 

37.39 

38.53 

39.61 

40.66,  41.65 

42.59 

14... 

32.45 

33.76 

35.02 

36.25 

37-43 

38.56 

39.65 

40.69!  41.68 

42.62 

x6... 

32.49 

33- 80 

35.07 

36.29 

37-47 

38.60 

39.69 

40.72I  41.71 

42.65 

i8... 

32.54 

33.84 

35." 

36.33 

37.51 

38.64 

39.72 

40.76,  41.74 

42.68 

ao. .. 

32.58 

33.89 

35.15 

36.37 

37-54 

38.67 

39.76 

40.79 

41-77 

42.71 

32.  .  . 

32.63 

33.93 

35.19 

36.41 

37.58 

38.71 

39.79 

40.82 

41.81 

42.74 

24... 

32.67 

33-97 

35-23 

36.45 

37- 62 

38.75 

39.83 

40.86   41.84I 

42.77 

26... 

32.72 

34.01 

35- 27 

36.49 

37-66 

38-78 

39.86 

40.89 

41.87 

42.80 

28... 

32.76 

34.06 

35-3' 

36.53 

37.70 

38.82 

39.90 

40.92 

41.90 

42.83 

30... 

32.80 

34.10 

35.36 

36.57 

37.74 

38.86 

39.93 

40.96 

41.93 

42.86 

32... 

32.85 

34.14 

35.40 

36.61 

37-77 

38-89 

39.97 

40.99   41.97 

42.89 

34... 

32.89 

34.18 

35-44 

36.65 

37-81 

38-93 

40.00 

41.02    42.00 

42.92 

36... 

32.93 
32.9^ 

34.23 

35.48 

36.69 

37.85 

38.97 

40.04 

41.06,  42.03 

42.95 
42.98 

38... 

34.27 

35- 52 

36.73 

37.89 

39.00 

40.07 

41.09    42.06 

40... 

33- 02 

34.31 

35- 56 

36.77 

37-93 

39- 04 

40.  II 

41. 12.  42.09 

43- or 

42... 

33-07 

34.35 

35-60 

36.  80 

37-96 

39.08 

40. 14 

41. 16   42. 12 

43.04 

44... 

3^-^^ 

34.40 

35.64    36.84 

38.00 

30-11 

40.18 

41.19'  42.15 

43-07 

46... 

33-  15 

34.44 

35-68,  36.88 

38.04    30- 15' 

40.21 

41.22     42.19 

43- 10 

48... 

33- 20 

34.48    35.72;  36.92 

s8.o8 

30-  ^^i 

40.24 

41.26     42.22 

43-13 

50... 

33-24    34.52 

35-76 

36.96 

38.11 

30-22 

40.  28 

41.29     42.25 

43.16 

52... 

33.28    34.57 

35-^ 

37-00 

3^^-15 

39.26 

.0.3. 

41.32,    42.28 

43.18 

54... 

33-33 

34.61 

35-85 

37-04 

3S-  19 

30-29 

40.  35 

41.35      42.31 

43.21 

56... 

33-37 

34.65 

35.89 

37-08    38.23 

30.  33 

40.38 

41.30     42.34 

43.24 

58... 

33-41 

34.69 

35-03 

37.12    38.26,  30.36 

40.42 

41.42     42.37 

43-27 

60... 

;i.  4^1 

34.  7^ 

3>.nr 

^7.16 

.^8.30 

30.40 

40.45 

41.45     42.40 

43.30 

HoKizoNT.AL  Corrections 


Dist. 

20° 

1 
21°    1 

22^ 

23° 

24° 

25^ 

100.  . 

ir.7 

12.8, 

14.0 

153 

16.5 

170 

300.  . 

23-4 

25- 7i 

28.1 

30.5! 

33-^ 

35-7 

300.. 

35- I 

3^-5 

42.1 

4v8 

40.6 

S3(' 

400. . 

46.8 

5i-4| 

S6.  I 

61.] 

66.2 

71.4 

500.. 

s«.s 

64.2, 

70.2 

76.4 

82.7 

^^•3 

600.. 

70.2 

77-0 

84.2 

91.  6 

99.2 

107.2 

700. . 

81.9 

89.9 

98.2 

106.  9| 

115.^^ 

125.0 

800.. 

93-6 

102.7 

112.  2 

122.  2 

132.3 

142.9 

9oo.. 

105.3 

1 1  V  6 

126.3 

137-4 

148.9 

160.7 

1000. . 

1170 

128.4 

140.3 

152.7 

1 65 .  4 

178.6 

518 


26^ 


27° 


28° 


10.2 

3-^-4! 


76.9; 

96.  i! 

1 15- 3 
134  5 
153-^^ 
1730 
192.  2 


20.  6 
41.2 
61.8 
82.4 
103.  I 

J23-7 
144.3 
164.9 

185.5 
206. 1 


22.0 

44.  1 
66.1 
88.2 

no.  2 
132.2 
154.3 
176.3 
198.4 
220.4 


29° 


23- 5 
47.0 

70.5 
94.0 

117. 5 
141. o 

164.5 
188.0 
211. 5 
235-0 
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Greek 

Alphabet. 

LBTTBRS 

NAMB 

A,  a, 

Alpha 

B,i8, 

Beta 

r,y, 

Gamma 

A,  8, 

Delta 

E,c, 

Epsilon 

z,{. 

Zeta 

H,  t;, 

Eta 

0,  (?, 

Theta 

I.  t, 

Iota 

K,  X, 

Kappa 

A,  A, 

Lambda 

M,  ^, 

Mu 

N,v, 

Nu 

H,f, 

Xi 

0,0, 

Omicron 

11,^, 

Pi 

P,A>, 

Rho 

S,  <r,  9, 

Sigma 

T,  T, 

Tau 

Y,v, 

Upsilon 

*,  *. 

Phi 

x,x^ 

Chi 

♦,^, 

Psi 

0,   CO, 

Omega 

'"'^'^i^^.i 


^^'^..Z 
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PRIWCIFLES    OF  THB   STADIA.* 


488.  DEFIKITIOKS,  —  The  Siadia  Method  is  adapted  to 
measuring  distances  vvilh  great  rapidity  and  with  an  accuracy 
which  is  quite  sufficient  for  many  purposes •  This  is  especially 
true  for  mapping  topographic  details.  While  the  precision 
obtained  in  very  careful  chaining  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
stadia  measurements,  yet  in  extremely  rough  countrj^  where 
chaining  is  very  difficult,  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by 
stadia  is  comparable  with  that  obtained  by  direct  tape  measure- 
ments; furthermore,  it  has  been  found  by  actual  tests  in  measuring 
very  long  lines  (such  as  state  boundaries)  with  the  tape  and  check- 
ing the  measurements  by  means  of  the  stadia  that,  since  the  errors 
of  stadia  measurements  are  compensaling^  the  iinal  results  obtained 
by  the  latter  method  have  sometimes  proved  to  be  more  accurate 
than  those  obtained  by  direct  tape  measurements.  (See  Art,  23, 
p.  14.) 

489.  INSTRUMENTS. —A  transit  intended  for  stadia  work 
is  provided  with  two  additional  horizontal  hairs  usually  fastened  to 
the  same  diaphragm  as  the  ordinary  cross- hairs  and  placed  at  a 
known  distance  apart*  The  distance  between  these  two  extra 
hairs  is  almost  always  fixed,  but  in  some  transits  the  diaphragm  is 
so  arranged  that  the  distance  can  be  adjusted.  In  some  other 
instruments  the  stadia  hairs  are  placed  on  a  separate  diaphragm, 
so  that  when  the  eyepiece  is  focused  on  the  regular  cross-hairs  the 
stadia  hairs  arc  invisible  and  vice  versa ;  these  are  called  disappear- 
ing siadia  Imirs,  The  instrument  is  also  prodded  with  a  vertical 
circle  or  arc  for  measuring  vertical  angles^  since  the  telescope  is 
seldom  level  when  stadia  measurements  are  taken. 

Stadia  Rods  are  made  of  a  great  many  designs^  but  the 
accepted  practice  is  to  use  rods  graduated  into  feet  and  tenths, 
plainly  painted  so  that  they  can  be  read  at  long  distances*  The 
hundredths  of  a  foot  are  usually  estimated. 
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490.  FUlfDAMENTAL  PRIHCIPLES.  —  If  the  telescop)e  is 
sighted  at  a  graduated  (vertical)  rod,  a  certain  space  on  the  rod 
will  be  intercepted  between  the  stadia  hairs,  this  interval  depend- 
ing upon  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the  instrument,  so  that  this 
space  intercepted  on  the  rod  is  the  measure  of  the  distance  from- 
the  rod  to  the  instrument.  In  Fig.  193  let  L  be  the  optical  center 
of  the  objective,*  a  and  b  the  stadia  hairs,  A  and  B  the  points  on 
the  rod  where  the  stadia  hairs  appear  to  cut  it.  ^45  is  then  the 
intercepted  space  when  the  rod  is  at  the  distance  LX,  If  the  rod 
were  moved  to  the  position  F,  where  the  distance  iF  is  half  iX, 
then  the  intercepted  space  A^Bf  would  be  half  AB.    The  first 


Fig.  193. 

principle  involved  then  is  simply  that  of  proportional  sides  of 
similar  triangles. 

Let  Lp  =/i,  and  LX  =  f^  (these  distances  being  known  as 
conjugate  foci)  \  also  let  ^5  =  5,  and  ah  =  i;  then 

/■/■A=s:i  (I) 

When  the  rod  is  moved  from  X  to  F  it  becomes  necessary  to 
alter  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  i.e.  the  distance  between  the  objec- 
tive and  the  stadia  hairs  is  increased,  the  new  position  of  the  stadia 
hairs  being  at  a'  and  b\  This  changes  the  angle  from  aLb  to  a^Lb\ 
so  that  the  points  on  the  rod  now  covered  by  the  stadia  hairs  are 
not  A''  and  B''  but  are  A'  and  B\    Lines  A  A'  and  BB'  continued 

*  While  it  is  not  theoretically  e.xact  to  draw  the  lines  Aa  and  Bb  straight  through 
the  optical  center  it  is  customary  to  use  this  simple  construction,  and  no  appreciable 
error  is  introduced  cither  in  the  results  or  in  the  theory  used  in  reaching  these 
results. 
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will  meet  at  a  point  F,  in  front  of  the  objective.  If  a  third  position 
of  the  rod  be  taken  between  X  and  F,  and  lines  drawn  through  A 
and  B  in  the  same  way  as  A  A'  and  BB'  were  drawn,  these  lines  will 
cut  LZ  in  the  same  point,  F,  already  found.  To  determine  th3 
position  of  this  point,  to  which  all  of  the  stadia  distances  refer,  we 
make  use  of  the  "Law  of  Lenses"  which  is  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion (demonstrated  in  treatises  on  Physics) 

where  F  is  the  focal  length  of  the  objective,  i.e.  the  distance  from 
L  to  the  cross-hairs  when  the  objective  is  focused  for  an  infinite 
distance  (Art.  46,  p.  35).  Solving  equations  (i)  and  (2)  simul- 
taneously for/2  ^^  obtain 

This  shows  that  the  distance  iX  is  made  up  of  the  variable  dis- 

p 
tance  F  X,  or  -7  ^,  and  the  constant  LF,  or  F,  Hence  all  the  stadia 

t 

distances,  as  determined  by  direct  proportion,  refer  to  a  point  F  in 
front  of  the  lens  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  objec- 
tive. Since  it  is  the  distance  from  the  rod  to  the  center  of  the 
instrument  which  is  desired  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  i  X  the  dis- 
tance LC,  which  is  the  distance  between  the  objective  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  instrument;  calling  this  c^  the  complete  expression  is  then 

F 

Distance  =  —  ^  +  (F  +  c)  (3) 

t 

F 
491.    Stadia  Constants.  —  The  ratio  -r  is  constant  for  any 

t 

instrument  in  which  the  stadia  hairs  are  not  adjustable,  and  is 

100 
generally  made  equal  to  — so  that  if  the  interval  AB  (Fig.  193)  is 

I  foot  the  distance  VX  will  be  100  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  every 
hundredth  of  a  foot  on  the  rod  corresponds  to  i  foot  of  distance 
from  the  point  F. 

The  quantity  (F  +  c)  is  practically  constant  for  any  given 
instrument,  the  small  variation  in  c  (less  than  o.i  ft.  for  a  transit) 
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due  to  focusing  being  much  smaller  than  the  errors  in  the  readings 
themselves. 

F 
,  The  constant  -,  may  be  found  experimentally  by   reading  the 

interval  on  a  rod  held  at  two  widely  different  distances  (say  loo  ft. 
and  50c  ft.)  which  have  been  accurately  determined  by  means  of 
a  tape.  If  the  known  distance  and  the  corresponding  interval  on 
the  rod  are  substituted  in  equation  (3),  then  for  each  distance  we 
will  have  an  equation;  the  simultaneous  solution  of  these  will  give 

the  value  of  -:" 

The  constant  (F  +  c)  may  be  found  accurately  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  by  direct  measurement.  The  distance  between 
the  objective  and  the  stadia  hairs  when  the  telescope  is  focused  on 
a  distant  object  equals  the  focal  length  F.  The  distance  c  may  be 
tnkcn  as  the  distance  between  the  objective  and  the  center  of  the 
instrument  when  focused  for  an  average  sight.  As  it  is  generally 
not  customary  to  read  stadia  distances  closer  than  about  i  foot  it  is 
sufTicient  to  regard  (F  +  c)  as  i  foot  for  all  ordinary  transits,  al- 
though it  m:iy  actually  vary  from  0.75  to  1.25  ft.  In  work  where 
a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  becomes  of  no  importance  the  constant 
(F  -f  c)  may  be  neglected. 


^A 

A 

^ 

^-^    \ 

V° 

^^^ 

< 

\r 

U^^\ 

1 

(F»c)5ma 

*"^(r.c)co»oc  it' 

^.AB.COs'oc 

) 

D 

Fig.  194. 


492.      FORMULAS    FOR    INCLINED     SIGHTS.  —  In     the     pre- 
ceding  discussion  the  rod  is  supposed  to  be  held  perpendicular  to 
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the  line  of  sight.  In  taking  measurements  on  sloping  ground  it  is 
customary  to  hold  the  rod  p'tunb,  regardless  of  the  slope,  since  it  is 
not  as  easy  to  judge  when  the  rod  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
sight  as  to  estimate  when  it  is  held  plumb. 

Since  the  rod  is  not  held  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  distances  cannot  be  computed  from  a 
simple  right  triangle.  In  Fig.  194  let  ^45  be  the  intercept  on  the 
rod  when  held  plumb,  and  A*W  the  intercept  if  the  rod  were  held 
perpendicular  to  the  Une  of  sight,  i.e.  A'B'  is  perpendicular  to  CO. 
In  the  triangles  AA'O  and  BWO  the  angles  A'  and  W  differ  from 
90°  by  the  angle  w,  which  is  usually  about  0°  17'.  It  is  customary 
to  solve  these  two  triangles  as  right  triangles;  a  comparison  with  the 
exact  solution  shows  that  the  resulting  error  is  always  negligible. 

Hence  A*B'  =«  AB  cos  a  (nearly). 

But  CO  -  v-4'5' +(F  +  <:) 

^AB  cos  a  +(F  +  c). 
i 


The  Horizontal  Distance  «  CD  «  CO  cos  a 

^^AB  cos'  a  +(F  +  c)  cos  a         (4) 


The  Vertical  Height       ^  DO  ^  CO  sin  a 

p 
-  —  AB  cos  a  sin  a  +  (F  +  c)  sin  a 
i 

P       AH 
«  £.  X  <^  sin  2  a  +  (F  +  c)  sin  a    (5) 
i        2 


Exjuations  (4)  and  (5)  are  solved  in  practice  by  three  different 
means  —  by  table,  by  diagram,  and  by  the  stadia  slide  rule.  The 
slide  rule  is  the  most  rapid  of  these  and  is  accurate  enough  for 
ordinary  purposes.    In  its  construction  it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
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slide  rule  in  ha\'ing  certain  scales  based  upon  the  first  terms  of 
formulas  (4)  and  (5).  The  method  of  operating  this  rule  is  similar 
to  that  explained  for  the  ordinary  slide  rule  in  Art.  359,  p.  330- 

493.  Stadia  Tables.  —  The  Stadia  Tables,  p.  516,  are  in  two 
parts,  the  upper  table  is  for  obtaining  vertical  heights  and  the 
lower  one  is  for  horizontal  distances.  The  Table  of  Vertical 
Heights  contains  the  \-alue  of  the  first  term  of  formula  (5)  for 

p 
different  \'alues  of  the  vertical  angle  a  when  -  =100,  and  AB  is 

t 

I  ft.  The  vertical  height  for  any  other  rod  interv^al  is  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  tabular  number  by  the  space  intercepted  on  the  rod. 
To  be  mathematically  exact  the  last  term  of  equation  (5)  should 
be  computed  separately  and  added  to  the  results  obtained  from  the 
table;  but  for  angles  ordinarily  occurring  in  this  work,  the  term 
\  sin  2a  is  approximately  equal  to  sine  a,  so  that  it  is  almost  always 
sufficiently  accurate  to  regard  (F  4-  c)  as  part  of  the  variable  dis- 
tance. For  example,  if  the  intercepted  space  is  2.73  we  would  then 
multiply  the  tabular  number  by  2.74,  the  i  ft.  constant  {F  -f  c), 
being  equivalent  to  o.oi  ft.  interx-al  on  the  rod.  The  only  case 
where  this  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  is  when  the  vertical  angle  is 
extremely  large. 

The  Table  of  Horizontal  Corrections  contains  the  number  of 
feet  to  be  subtracted  from  the  distance  rear!,  and  is  given  in  this 
table  for  dilTerent  distances  and  for  ditTerent  values  of  a.  This 
correction  is  simply  the  difference   between   the   first   terms    of 

p 
formulas   (3)    and  (4)  when  -   =  100,  and  is  equal  to  AB  sin^  a, 

since  AB  in  formula  (4)  is  the  same  as  s  in  formula  (3).  The 
second  terms  of  equations  (3)  and  (4)  are  practically  equal  for  the 
angles  usually  occurring  in  this  work,  hence  it  is  customary  to  add 
to  the  measured  distance  the  constant  i  ft.  and  then  to  apply  the 
horizontal  correction  from  the  table.  Examples  illustrating  the  use 
of  these  tables  are  given  in  Art.  495. 

494.  Field  work.  —  The  horizontal  angles  are  usually  recorded 
as  azimuths;  the  method  of  determining  these  is  described  in  Art. 
144,  p.  108.  A  rough  check  on  the  azimuths  may  be  obtained  by 
reading  the  bearings  of  all  important  lines.  If  the  survey  is  con- 
nected with  triangulation  or  if  special  observations  have  been 
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made  so  that  the  true  azimuth  of  some  line  is  known,  then  all 
azimuths  are  referred  to  the  true  meridian-  If  the  true  meridian 
has  noE  been  determined  the  magnetic  meridian  may  be  used,  or 
any  arbitrary  line  may  be  chosen  as  the  line  of  reference. 

The  transit  points  may  be  located  by  a  traverse  run  with  a 
transit  and  tape  or  by  the  transit  and  stadia,  according  to  the 
accuracy  desired.  Whether  the  distances  are  found  by  tape  or 
by  stadia  it  is  well  to  check  them  by  stadia  readings,  forward  and 
backward.  From  each  transit  iX)int  "side  shots'^  are  taken  to  as 
many  points  as  are  needed  for  locating  topographic  details.  The 
distances  are  read  by  setting  the  lower  stadia  hair  on  a  whole  foot- 
mark on  the  rod  and  counting  the  feet  and  tenths,  and  estimating 
the  hundredths^  in  the  intercepted  space.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  middle  horizontal  hair  is  not  read  by  mistake  in  reading 
the  distance.  If,  however,  a  sight  is  so  long  that  the  rod  does  not 
reach  from  one  stadia  hair  to  the  other  the  distance  may  be  obtained 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  reading  first  the  space  between  the 
upper  and  the  middle  hairs  and  then,  after  resetting,  the  space 
between  the  middle  and  the  lower  hairs,  and  adding  the  two 
results. 

If  elevations  are  to  be  determined  the  process  is  to  sight  the 
middle  hair  on  a  point  on  the  rod  as  far  above  the  bottom  as  the 
center  of  the  transit  is  above  the  ground  at  the  instrument,  and 
then  to  read  the  corresponding  vertical  angle.  The  distance  from 
the  ground  to  the  center  of  the  instrument  at  the  transit  point 
may  be  conveniently  measured  with  a  pocket  tape  and  is  usually 
recorded  in  the  notes  as  the  *'  H,  L";  this  must  not  be  confused  \\ith 
the  H  J,  used  in  leveling.  The  slope  thus  determined  by  the  verti- 
cal angle  is  the  same  as  the  slope  between  the  two  points  on  the 
ground. 

In  order  to  economize  time  the  vertical  hair  should  first  be  set 
on  the  rod,  then  the  distance  read;  the  middle  horizontal  hair  is 
next  set  on  the  *VH.r';  the  tmnsitman  is  then  through  with  the 
settings  and  should  direct  the  rodman  to  proceed  to  the  next  point. 
In  the  meantimej  the  transitman  can  read  the  azimuth  and  the 
vertical  angle, 

455-  Ifotes.  —  There  are  various  arrangements  of  stadia  notes 
depending  upon  the  details  of  the  field  work  and  upon  individual 
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tastes.  Fig- 195  sbons  the  left-hand  page  of  a  form  of  notes  which 
is  in  common  use.  The  ri^t-hand  page  of  the  notes  is  resen-ed 
for  the  sketch  and  general  descriptions.  Numbers  corresixmding 
to  the  points  in  the  first  column  are  marked  on  the  sketch  in  their 
prc^jer  location. 

By  referring  to  these  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  transit  points 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  points  by  the  usual  s\anbol  for 
stadia  stations*  consisting  of  a  square  with  a  dot  in  the  middle. 
The  transit  is  set  up  at  Station  i,  the  \'emier  set  at  o®,  and  then 
sighted  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  South  and  the  lower  plate 
clamped.  Then  the  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  center  of  the 
instrument  is  measured  and  recorded  as  H.I.  =  4.23.  A  sight  is 
then  taken  on  the  bench  mark,  which  is  point  i ;  its  ele\'ation  in  this 
case  is  such  that  a  rod-reading  of  7.61  is  obtained  with  the  telescope 
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leveled.  From  the  elevation  of  the  B.M.  (81. 23^  the  ele\'ation  of 
the  ground  at  the  transit  point  (84.61)  is  computed  and  entered 
in  the  notes.  Whenever  elevations  are  desired  either  level  read- 
ings or  vertical  angles  are  recorded,  to  the  nearest  minute,  in 
the  column  marked  ''Vt.  Ang.''  For  example,  opposite  point 
2  a  vertical  angle  of  4-  0°  50'  is  taken  with  the  center  cross-hair 
sighted  on  4.23  (the  H.I.)  on  the  rod;  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
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sight  on  the  H.I.,  as  at  point  5,  the  sight  is  taken  on  some  whole 
number  of  feet  above  or  below  the  H.I.,  as  in  this  case,  on  8.61. 

The  last  two  columns  are  not  as  a  rule  computed  in  the  field. 
They  are  sometimes  calculated  by  use  of  tables.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  use  of  Table  XVI  the  difference  in  elevation  opposite  point 
2  may  be  found  as  follows.  In  Table  XVI,  in  the  column  headed 
0°  and  opposite  50'  is  found  1.45  as  the  difference  in. elevation; 
this  is  multiplied  by  0.98,  which  gives  1.42  as  the  quantity  to  intro- 
duce in  the  colunm  marked  "Diff.  El.,"  which  is  the  difference  in 
elevation  between  the  ground  at  the  instrument  and  at  point  2. 
The  elevation  of  point  2,  to  the  nearest  tenth,  is  84.6  -f  1.4  =  86.0, 
and  this  is  put  in  the  last  column  opposite  point  2.  Similarly  the 
calculation  for  point  5  gives  3.93  X  0.74  =  2.9.  But  the  sight  was 
taken  4  ft.  above  the  H.I.,  therefore  the  Diff.  EI.  =  —  i.i.  The 
elevation  of  □  2  is  determined  from  □  i  the  same  as  any  other  point 
and  the  elevation  of  point  5  is  computed  from  the  elevation  of  □  2. 
The  ordinary  slide  rule  used  in  connection  with  these  tables 
furnishes  a  rapid  means  of  making  these  calculations. 

In  computing  the  elevation  of  one  instrument  point  from  another 
it  is  well  to  carry  the  difference  in  elevations  to  hundredths  of  a 
foot,  but  for  side  shots  it  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  tenths  only,  since 
the  elevation  of  no  other  point  is  affected.  More  accurate  results 
can  be  obtained  if  the  rod  is  held  on  top  of  the  stake  at  the  transit 
points  instead  of  on  the  ground,  and  the  H.I.  measured  from  the 
top  of  the  stake. 

To  obtain  the  horizontal  distance  between  two  points,  say  □  i 
and  Q  2,  we  make  use  of  the  Table  of  Horizontal  Corrections; 
for  a  distance  of  205  and  an  angle  of  8°  12'  we  find  that  the  correc- 
tion to  be  subtracted  is  about  4  ft.  Assuming  that  the  constant 
{F  -f  c)  has  not  yet  been  added,  we  have  for  the  true  horizontal 
distance  205  +  i  —  4  =  202  ft. 
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The  planimeter  is  an  instrument  used  to  determine  the  area 
of  a  figure  by  moving  the  tracing  point  of  the  instrument  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  plotted  area.  When  the  figure  has  a 
regular  shape  its  area  can  be  easily  computed  from  its  dimensions, 
but  when  the  boundaries  are  crooked,  such  as  river  boundaries, 
the  planimeter  is  most  useful,  and  with  careful  manipulation 
results  can  be  obtained  which  are  accurate  enough  for  many 
engineering  purposes. 

The  Amsler  Polar  Planimeter.  —  The  most  common  planim- 
eter is  the  Amsler  Polar  Planimeter  (Fig.  196).     This  instrument 


Fig.  196. 


has  two  arms,  BO  and  HP.  The  arm  BO  is  of  fixed  length;  it 
is  anchored  at  O  by  a  needle  point  which  sticks  into  the  paper 
and  is  held  in  position  by  a  small  weight  which  is  detachable. 
At  B  it  is  connected  by  a  pivot  to  a  collar,  C,  through  which 
the  tracing  arm  HP  can  slide.  At  jf^  is  a  tracing  point  which 
is  moved  along  the  outline  of  the  area  to  be  measured;  the 
distance  CP  being  adjusted  to  conform  to  the  scale  of  the 
map.  The  graduated  wheel  5,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  HPj 
records  the  area  in  units  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the 
arm  CP. 
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The  planimeter  rests  then  on  three  points,  the  anchor,  the 
tracing  point,  and  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  As  the  tracing 
point  is  moved  around  the  given  area,  the  wheel  drags  along, 
sometimes  slipping  and  sometimes  rolling,  and  the  diflFerence 
between  the  reading  of  the  scale  on  the  wheel  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  circuit  represents  the  area  of  the  figure.  Besides 
the  scale  on  the  wheel  there  is  a  small  disk  D  which  records  the 
number  of  full  revolutions  of  the  wheel.  The  result  of  reading 
the  disk,  the  wheel,  and  its  vernier  will  usually  give  four 
figures. 

Since  the  length  of  the  anchor  arm  is  fixed  and  the  point  O 
stationary',  the  wheel  moves  on  the  circular  arc  whose  center  is 
O  and  whose  radius  (/?)  is  the  distance  from  O  to  the  wheel. 
The  readings  of  the  scale  will  therefore  record  the  length  of  arc 
between  the  jx)int  where  it  rested  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  circuit. 

If  in  moving  the  tracing  point  its  arm  be  maintained  in 
such  a  {x>sition  with  reference  to  the  anchor  arm  that  the  plane 
of  the  wheel  will  always  pass  through  the  anchor  point,  it  is 
evident  that  the  wheel  will  not  revolve  at  all  on  its  axis  but 
will  slip  on  the  pa[)er  without  changing  its  reading.  The 
tracing  ])oint  can  therefore  be  started  at  a  given  point  and 
moved  about  in  the  path  of  a  circumference,  returning  to  the 
same  j)oint  again  without  recording  any  reading  of  the  wheel. 
This  circ  umference  is  called  the  zero  circumference ^  or  the  correc- 
tion circle. 

Theory  of  the  Amsler  Polar  Planimeter.  —  The  following 
proof  has  been  taken  from  Cours  de  Mecanique,  by  fidouard 
Collignon. 

Let  A  (Fig.  197)  be  the  area  to  be  measured.  Conceive  cd 
(corresponding  to  the  tracing  arm)  to  be  a  straight  line  of  con- 
stant length  moving  so  that  one  end  d  is  always  upon  the  outline 
of  A  and  the  other  end  c  is  always  ujx)n  a  given  cun^e  cc'  (in 
general  a  circle  described  from  O). 

Let  cd  and  cW  be  consecutive  positions  of  the  moving  line, 
and  let  an  expression  be  obtained  for  the  elementary  area  cdd'c' 
generated  by  the  line  in  moving  from  the  first  position  to  the 
second.     This  movement  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two 
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parts;  a«translation  from  cd  to  a  parallel  position  c'e^  and  a  rotation 
from  (fe  to  c'd',  the  first  generating  a  parallelogram  cdec',  and 
the  second  a  sector  c'ed\ 

Let  dA^  =  the  elementary  area  cdd'c' 

L  =  the  length  of  cd 
dh  =  the  width  of  the  parallelogram 
da  =  the  elementary  angle  of  rotation 

Then  dA'  =  L-dh-h  \D .  da  [i] 


Fig.  197. 

Now  suppose  a  wheel  F  fixed  upon  cd,  its  plane  perpendicular 
to  that  line,  so  that  in  the  displacement  of  cd  the  wheel  rolls  when 
the  point  F  moves  perpendicularly  to  cd^  and  glides  without 
turning  when  F  is  displaced  in  the  direction  of  cd.  Let  dd  be 
the  angle  through  which  the  wheel  turns  upon  its  axis  in  passing 
from  F  to  F\  If  r  is  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  rdO  is  the  length  of 
arc  applied  to  the  paper.     This  length  is  equal  to  dh  (the  rotation 
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of  the  wheel  in  the  translation  from  cd  to  cfe  corresponding  to 
the  normal  displacement  only)  -f  the  arc  Uda  (letting  cF  = 
V  -  c'F'). 

.\  r.dd  =^  dh  +  Via  [2] 

With  the  wheel  beyond  c  on  dc  produced,  r  •  dd  «  dh—Uda 
Eliminating  dh  from  equations  [i]  and  [2] 

dA'  ^r-L'dO  +  (-  -  Lu\da  [3] 

JdA'  ^  Jr'L'dO+    f(^ -  Lu\da  [4] 

Conceive  now  the  point  d  to  traverse  the  entire  outline  of  A, 
the  I'lements  dA'  being  reckoned  positively  or  negatively  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  generated.  Two  cases  are 
to  be  noticcxl; 

(a)  When  the  directing  curve  cc'  is  exterior  to  (but  not  includ- 
ing) the  area  A  (Ing.  197).    The  algebraic  sum,     I  dA\  will  be 

llic  dilTcrcncc  between  tlie  sum  of  the  positive  and  the  sum  of  the 
negiUive  elemenUry  aa'as,  and  will  equal  the  area  A. 


./■'•'. 


(10        rJM 


■■     Lu   (where  u  =  rO  =-  algebraic  sum  of    arcs 
applied  to  paper  by  wheel). 

/  da    -  o,  since  cd  returns  to  its  original  position  with- 
out having  made  a  circuit  about  O. 

.'.     Integrating  expression  [4],  A^  =  A  =  Lu. 

(b)    When    the  directing    curve   cc'  is   within    the   area    A 
(Fig.  i()8).     The  line  cd  now  makes  an  entire  revolution  in  order 

to  return  to  its  primitive  position,  and  /  da=  2r.    Also  the  area 
A  =   J  dA'  +  area  of  circle  described  by  Oc. 
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By  integrating  expression  [4] 


Lu  +  the  area  of  a  circle  of  radius  \/U  —  2  LU  -^R^. 

The  sign  of  2  LU  is  —  if  the  wheel  be  between  tracing  point 
and  pivot  point;  otherwise  it  is  +. 


Fig.  198. 

This  circle  is  called  the  ** circle  of  correction"  and  its  value 
may  be  found  by  measuring  with  the  planimeter  a  circle  or  other 
figure  of  known  area  inclosing  the  directing  curve  c(f. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  radius  \/U  ±  2  LU  +  R^  is  the  dis- 
tance from  anchor  point  to  tracing  point,  when  the  plane  of  the 
wheel  passes  through  the  anchor  point;  in  other  words,  is  the 
radius  of  the  zero  circle. 

If  C  =  circumference  of  wheel 
and  n  =  number  of  revolutions  made  in  a  given  measurement 

Lu  =  LnC 

If  L  and  C  be  given  in  inches  A  will  be  found  in  square  inches. 
By  varying  L  the  area  A  corresponding  to  one  revolution  of  the 
wheel  («  =  i)  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  Commonly,  if  the 
area  is  sought  in  square  inches  the  length  L  is  made  such,  by 
adjustment  on  the  tracing  arm,  that  one  complete  revolution  of 
the  wheel  corresponds  to  10  square  inches  of  area. 
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Since,  for  the  anchor  point  outmde  the  area  to  be  measuxed, 
A  ^LnC fit  appears  that  for  any  setting  of  L,  A  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  n.  So  that  L  may  be  set  at  random  and  fif  deter- 
mined for  a  known  area  A^  (say  a  circle  or  rectangle)  in  whatever 

A       n 
unit  the  area  is  desired,  then -77=  •,  •      But  this  process  evi- 

A       1% 

dently  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  anchor  point  insida  the  area 

to  be  measured. 

In  finding  the  area  of  the  circle  of  correction,  the  instrument 
gives  directly  only  the  difference  between  circle  and  known  area. 

If  the  known  area  lies  entirely  outside  of  circle  (Fig.  199), 
then  the  record  of  instrument  ^ves  the  shaded  area  only,  and 
this  subtracted  from  known  area  will  equal  the  circle  of  correction. 

If  the  known  area  (Fig.  199)  does  not  lie  entirely  without  the 


Fig.  199. 


circle  then  record  of  instrument  must  be  added  to  the  known  area 
if  the  circle  of  correction  is  the  larger,  otherwise  subtracted. 

Use  of  Polar  Planimeter.  —  In  measuring  a  closed  area  the 
anchor  jX)int  is  pressed  into  the  paper  at  a  position  outside  of  the 
area  of  the  figure,  if  it  is  not  too  large,  and  the  tracing  point  is 
started  from  a  definite  point  on  the  periphery  of  the  area,  pref- 
erably such  as  will  bring  the  two  arms  approximately  at  right 
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angles  to  each  other.  The  wheel  is  then  read*  The  tracing 
point  is  then  moved  around  the  outUne  of  the  arca^  being  careful 
to  follow  the  line  accurately,  until  the  starling  point  is  reached 
again.  The  wheel  is  again  read  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  wheel  readings  gives  the  area  in  the  unit  depending  uix>n  the 
setting  of  the  arm.  The  disk  should  also  be  read  when  the  wheel 
is  read  if  the  area  is  large  enough  to  require  a  full  revolution  of 
the  wheel.  Care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  tracing  point  exactly 
back  to  the  point  from  w*hich  it  was  started. 

While  some  instruments  have  a  tracing  arm  of  fixed  length, 
so  that  all  areas  recorded  by  the  wheel  are  in  the  same  unit, 
square  inches  for  example^  many  plani meters  have  adjustable 
tracing  anus  which  can  be  set  by  means  of  a  clamp  and  slow- 
motion  screw^  at  whatever  reading  of  the  scale  on  the  tracing 
arm  is  desired.  Usually  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  reading 
glass  to  make  this  setting  accurately.  The  arm  is  sometimes 
marked  by  vertical  lines  and  beside  these  lines  are  letters  and 
figures  indicating  the  unit  of  area  to  which  the  setting  corre- 
sponds- In  some  instances,  however,  the  scale  is  marked  as  a 
conlinuou.s  scale  and  the  proper  settings  for  given  area  units  are 
supplied  by  the  instrument  maker. 

A  way  of  avoiding  the  use  of  the  correction  circle  in  measuring 
large  areas  is  to  divide  the  area  into  smaller  ones  by  light  pencil 
lines  and  to  determine  each  fractional  area  separately.  If,  how- 
ever, the  anchor  f?oint  is  placed  inside  the  area  the'  value  of  the 
correction  circle  must  be  applied  to  the  reading  of  the  wheel  as 
explained  in  the  previous  article. 

A  planimeter  can  be  readily  used  even  though  the  setting  of  the 
arm  is  not  know^n.  A  square,  say  four  inches  on  a  side,  can 
be  accurately  drawn  on  the  map  and  its  area  determined  with 
the  planimeter  in  the  usual  manner,  making  several  independent 
determinations  with  the  anchor  point  in  different  positions  so 
that  if  there  are  any  irregularities  in  the  paper  over  which  the 
wheel  passes  which  are  affecting  one  result,  this  error  will  not 
enter  into  the  other  determinations.  The  mean  of  these  results 
divided  by  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  given  area  will  be 
the  wheel  reading  for  one  square  inch.  This  being  determined 
the  area  in  square  inches  of  any  given  figure  can  be  obtained 
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by  the  planimeter  and  this  can  be  eai^y  converted  into  the  defied 
units  by  using  the  scale  of  the  map. 

It  is  well  before  beginning  to  trace  out  the  figure  to  run  the 
tracing  point  around  the  figure,  keeping  appzoximately  on  the 
line  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  anchor  point  has  been  placed  in  a 
satisfactory  position.  To  insure  accuracy  the  area  should  always 
be  measured  by  at  least  two  independent  determinadons  with  a 
different  position  of  the  anchor  for  each  measurement  for  the 
reason  explained  above.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  check  the  area  roughly  by  observation  or  by  scaling  and 
rough  calculations.  If  the  paper  has  shrunk  since  the  drawing 
was  made  the  amount  of  this  change  should  be  determined  and 
allowed  for  in  arriving  at  a  correct  value  for  the  area.  By  the 
use  of  a  polar  planimeter  a  result  which  is  not  in  error  more  than 
one  per  cent  is  easily  obtained,  except  in  the  case  of  very  small 
areas. 

The  Rolling  Planimeter.  — The  rolling  planimeter,  unlike  the 
polar  planimeter,  is  not  anchored  to  the  drawing.  It  has  a  tracing 
point  at  the  end  of  an  adjustable  pivoted  arm  which  is  listened 
to  a  frame  which  is  supported  on  two  rollers.  In  using  this 
planimeter  the  whole  instrument  moves  forward  or  backward  in 
a  straight  line  while  the  tracing  point  traverses  the  outline  of  the 
area  to  be  measured. 

With  the  rolling  planimeter  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  remark- 
able degree  of  accuracy,  results  correct  to  a  tenth  of  a  per  cent 
being  easily  reached. 
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MOUNTING   PAPER    FOH   BRAWINQS. 

In  making  a  large  map  in  which  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is 
essentialj  especially  if  the  plotting  is  to  extend  over  a  long  period 
,  of  time,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  mount  the  paper  on 
f  cloth  stretched  upon  a  drawing  board.  When  so  mounted  the 
paper  presents  a  better  surface  to  work  upon  and  is  less  liable  to 
change  its  dimensions  with  chaEges  in  atmospheric  conditions 
than  mounted  paper  that  is  simply  fastened  by  thumb  tacks  to 
the  board. 

The  cloth,  which  may  be  ordinary  bleached  cotton,  should  be 
tacked  to  the  edges  (not  to  the  top)  of  the  board  in  such  a  way  as 
to  draw  the  cloth  tightly  and  yet  evenly.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
paper,  while  drying,  from  tearing  the  cloth  away  from  the  tacks 
it  will  be  necessar)'  to  space  the  tacks  not  more  than  an  inch  or  so 
apart  along  the  edges  of  the  lx>ard.  It  is  evident  that  a  T-square 
cannot  be  used  when  the  drawing  is  mounted  in  this  manner;  but 
since  the  T-square  is  not  as  reliable  as  a  steel  straight-edge  the 
latter  will  be  preferable  in  any  case  if  great  accuracy  is  desired. 

After  thecloth  isslretched  the  back  of  the  drawing  paper  should 
be  moistened  slightly  with  a  sponge.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the 
paste  from  drying  too  rapidly.  The  paste  used  should  be  common 
flour  paste  such  as  is  used  for  wall  paper,  properly  thinned  out, 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  carefully  strained  to  remove  all  dirt  and 
lumps.  It  should  be  laid  on  evenly  with  a  wide  brush  and  so  as 
to  cover  all  parts  of  the  paper*  If  any  part  is  left  dry  it  may 
spring  up  from  the  cloth  and  cannot  afterward  be  made  to  lie  flat. 
AH  pieces  of  dirt,  lumps  of  paste,  hairs  from  the  brush,  etc,  should 
be  picked  off  before  the  paper  is  laid  on  the  cloth,  as  they  will  make 
rough  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  which  may  afterward  wear 
through  or  cause  dirty  spots.  The  pasting  should  be  done  quickly 
enough  so  that  no  part  of  the  surface  dries  before  the  paper  is 
mounted.  It  is  well  to  run  the  brush  around  the  edges  the  last 
thing  before  the  paper  is  laid  on  the  cloth. 

After  the  paper  has  been  thoroughly  pasted  it  should  be  laid 
carefully  on  the  cloth  in  the  correct  position.    The  center  of  the 
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paper  should  strike  the  cloth  first,  and  should  be  placed  at  once 
in  its  final  position  as  it  is  impossible  to  move  the  paper  around 
on  the  cloth.  It  may  require  two  persons  to  do  this  if  the  drawing 
paper  is  large,  say  "double-elephant**  size  or  larger.  As  soon  as 
the  paper  is  in  position  it  should  be  rubbed  down  to  prevent  any 
part  from  drying  before  it  sticks  to  the  cloth.  In  order  to  keep 
the  surface  clean  a  piece  of  manila  paper  may  be  laid  over  the 
drawing  paper.  It  should  be  rubbed  down  in  the  center  first, 
then  radially  outward  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  crease  or  tear 
the  paper.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  edges  are  kept  well 
pressed  down  while  the  paste  is  drying;  the  edges  of  the  paper 
expand  so  greatly  while  the  paste  is  wet  that  they  will  rise  up  from 
the  cloth  and  it  will  require  constant  attention  for  several  minutes 
to  keep  the  edges  in  contact  with  the  cloth.  The  paper  should 
not  be  rubbed  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  board  as  this  is  almost 
certain  to  crease  the  paper  wherever  it  is  not  flat,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, after  the  creases  are  once  formed,  to  entirely  remove  them 
or  to  give  the  drawing  a  clean,  smooth  surface.  If  the  paper  is 
rubbed  gently  from  the  center  outward  the  creasing  may  always 
be  avoided.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  paper  is  wet 
it  will  not  stand  hard  rubbing.  If  it  is  found  that  the  paper  has 
dried  in  some  places  along  the  edges,  a  little  paste  may  be  intro- 
duced under  the  edge  with  a  knifc-bladc  and  the  paper  held 
down  until  it  has  dried. 

After  the  paste  has  dried  enough  to  hold  the  paper  securely  it 
should  be  left  for  about  24  hours  to  dry  thoroughly  before  plotting 
is  begun,  but  it  should  not  be  left  near  a  heating  apparatus  to  dry. 
When  the  drawing  paper  is  quite  dry  it  may  be  found  that  small 
particles  in  the  paste  cause  the  paper  in  some  places  to  project 
above  the  general  surface.  This  defect  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
died by  taking  a  fiat,  hard  surface  (such  as  a  glass  paper  weight) 
and  pressing  down  heavily  on  the  spot;  this  will  press  the  object 
into  the  cloth  or  board  without  injuring  the  paper. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  drawing  board  used  must  have  a 
true  plane  surface  if  a  good  drawing  surface  is  desired.  The 
board  should  also  be  free  from  ink  or  paint  stains;  any  stains  on 
the  board  will  be  soaked  up  by  the  paste  and  are  likely  to  show  on 
the  drawing  paper. 
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Abbreviatioos  in  notes,  113. 
Abscissa,  356- 
Accidental  errors,  14. 
Accumulative  errors,  14. 
Accuracy, 
in  measuring  lines,  la. 
of  measurements,  14. 
of  traverses,  1 1 1 . 
Acre,  j3. 

Additions,  to  blue  prints,  396. 
Adit,  285. 

Adjusting  screws,  25. 
Adjustment, 
of  chain,  4- 
of  compass,  25. 
of  dumpy  level,  91 . 
of  level,  88. 
bubble,  89. 
cross-hairs,  88. 
direct  method,  pi 
indirect  methcd,  89. 
peg  method,  91 . 
wyes,  90. 
of  Locke  level,  9j. 
of  solar  attachment,  70. 
of  transit,  56. 
bubble,  ^6. 
collimation,  58. 
cross-hairs,  57. 
long  bubble  on  telescope,  59. 
mining,  290. 
objective  slide,  60. 
standards,  59. 
of  traverses,  358,  364. 
angles,  333- 
Ag(»uc  Ime,  25. 
Alignment,  8,  zi,  13. 
Allen,  C.  F.,  235.  ■t42. 
Almanac.  Nautical,  68,  184,  188. 
Altitude,  of  sun,  69,  190,  193. 
American  Ephemeris  (see  almanai ). 
Angles, 
brass,  83. 

calculated  from  bearings,  30. 
doubling,  108. 
deflection,  108. 
horizontal,  47. 
interior,  108. 
laying  off,  50. 
measured  by  repetition,  48. 
parallel  lines,  102. 
vertical,  54. 
Angular, 
convergence  of  meridians,  141,  154. 
value  of  one  division  of  level,  73. 
Annual  variation,  20. 
Apparent, 
motion  of  heavenly  bodies,  180. 
declination  of  sun,  195. 
Apex, 

of  vein,  285. 
staking  out.  ^17. 
Approximate  times  of  culmination  and  elonga- 
tion of  Polaris,  186. 


Areas, 
averaging  end,  344. 
computation  of, 

by  double  meridian  distances,  35>« 
by  double  parallel  distances,  359- 
by  offsets.  333. 

by  Simpson's  one-third  rule,  334. 
by  trapezoidal  rule,  334- 
by  triangles,  336. 
coordinates,  374. 
curved  comer  let,  338. 
quadrilateral,  337- 
Arrangement  of  computations  330. 
Astronomy, 
observation  for, 
azimuth.  180. 
latitude,  196. 
Atmosphere,  refraction,  "boiling  of,"  87. 
Attachment, 

for  plumbing  reds,  82. 
solar,  65. 
.Attraction,  local  magnetic,  29. 
Aurora  Borealis,  25. 
Automatic  tide  gauge,  213. 
Auxiliary  level,  59- 
Averaging  end  areas,  344 • 
Axe,  19. 
Axis, 
polar.  65. 
adjustment  of,  70. 
Azimuth, 
angles.  17.  108. 
assumed.  109. 
at  any  hour,  188. 
in  city  triangulation.  26 j. 
needle  checks  on,  no. 
of  line.  1 7  • 
of  Polaris,  183. 
to  di.stant  object.  37 J. 

Back. 

bearing.  19. 

groimd,  52. 

sight,  51.86. 
Balancing  sur\'eys.  358,  364. 
Ball  and  socket  joint.  16.  32. 
Baltimore  triangulation,  258. 
Base.  209. 

board.  106. 

line,  124,  134.  261. 
Batterboards.  253. 
Bauer,  L.  A..  20. 
Beam  compass,  386. 
Bearings,  16. 

method  of  tailing,  18. 

reverse,  19. 
Bed  of  stream,  ownership,  118. 
Bench.  202. 


marks,  202. 
establishing, 
in  cities,  226. 
Bent, 
needle,  26. 
pivot.  27. 
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BilGCtioili 

nocthod,  17a. 

terget,  80. 
Black  prints,  393. 
Blaxing  trees,  107,  xjo. 
Blue  prints,  391. 
Blodcs, 

iiregukr,  247. 

aiae  of,  aaa. 
"Boiling"  ai  atmosphen,  87. 
Border  unes,  437. 
Boreboka,  305,  3x6. 
BoRoir  pits,  aio,  343* 
Boston  rod,  78. 
Boundaries, 

olland. 
oonventional  sign  for,  419. 
disputed,  1x7. 
idcntificatloo,  xo6,  xx6. 
ixxtgular,  X05. 
relocating,  xx8. 
Bounds, 

control,  xx6, 

stone,  930. 
Breast,  3oaa. 
Bubbles, 

levels,  construction  of  vial,  7a. 

ancular  value,  one  division,  73. 
Buildings,  location  of,  X50, 168. 
Bulletin  of  University  of  Wisconsin,  69. 
Bureau  of  Equipment,  Navy,  X84. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  2x7. 
Burnt  sienna,  396. 

Diiculalrd  bmriiifs,  110. 
CaJoiLiLiiig  oiif  lc«  from  beoriDjt^,  99. 
CaJculatkn  (ace  codaputatiaii}^ 
CaipdVbitir  brutli,  Di,  391, 
Capatan-bgad  xnw,  36, 
Cardt  for  idithtltie,  53. 
Care  of  instrunu'nK  6t* 
CrLnryini^;  Tli'^  tninsk,  62. 

Catenary,  13. 
Celestial  sphere,  65,  180. 
Cellar,  excavation,  343. 
Centering  pivot  point,  aj. 
Chaining, 

method  of,  7. 

oa  slopes,  9. 
Chains, 

Gamer's,  3,  99. 

engineer's,  3. 

testing,  4. 

wearing,  i^. 
Chain  surveying,  106. 
Chainmen,  7,  11. 
Change,  magnetic,  ao,  119. 
Chart,  isogonic,  aa. 
Checking. 

angles,  no. 

azimuths,  109. 

bench  marks,  199. 

buildings,  160. 

computations,  330,  337,  339. 

distances,  8,  11. 

field  work,  109. 

lots,  city,  349. 

target  reading,  84. 

traverses,  100,  102,  105,  111,  156. 

traverses  ncrt  closed,  156. 
Chinese  white,  396. 
Chords,  plotting  by,  408. 
Circular  curve,  a 33. 
City  surveys,  216. 

blocks,  322,  247* 


01^  surveys  (( 
oontonr  mam  ax9. 
datum,  aa6. 


laying  out^town  site,  aig,  asy,  ajn. 


marking  comers,  330. 
,  aa8. 


^^ -.  aSS' 

provision  for  growth,  axp* 
sevw  system,  aajm 
staking  out,  as^- 
standard,  ax8. 
steel  tapes,  ax6. 
streets.  ax9k  asi*  asa, 
cross-section,  243,  346. 
curbKnes,  349. 
grades,  aa4,  341,  asa. 
sutters,  a44- 
location,  aao. 
width,  aaa. 
Claims,  mining,  3x3. 
damn,  3a. 

Clramng  drawings,  430. 
CUnometer,  393. 
gipa,89. 
QoBure,  error  of,  99. 

Hmita,  public  hnda,  xjs. 
QothUpe.  jc. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  ao,  aa,  as*  77«  8s^ 

xxo,  184,  aoa. 
Coefficient  OIL 
Co-latitude,  67. 
CoUimatofs,  58. 


box,  x6. 


X3. 


surve^ror's,  x6. 
adjustments,  as. 
reading  bearings,  x8. 
reraagnetizing,  28.^ 
running  traverse  with,  99. 

pocket  (compass),  18. 

prismatic  (compass),  18. 

used  in  mines,  294. 
Compartment,  286. 
Compensating  errors,  14- 
Comstock's  refraction  formula,  69. 
Computations, 

area,  334. 

arrangement  of,  330. 

book,  330. 

borrow  pits,  342 . 

checks,  330. 

coSrdinates,  373. 

deflection  angles,  341. 

estimates,  345,  349. 

logarithmic,  327. 

preparing  notes  for,  333. 

prismoids,  344- 

short  cuts,  328. 

significant  figures,  323. 

slide  rule,  330. 

triangulation,  372. 

volumes,  342. 
Concrete,  231. 

Connecting  surface  with  underground,  398. 
Constellations,  181. 
Contour,  265,  410. 

found  by  cross-sections,  276. 

incorrectly  sketched,  276. 

interpolated.  276. 

locating,  378. 

locating  by  hand  level,  379. 

maps,  270. 

pen,  386. 
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Contour  (Gmtinued) 

problem,  aBt. 

properties  of,  a68. 
Contracts,  zax,  xa8. 
CoQtrol  by  triangulation,  256,  264. 
Coaveatiooal  signs,  417,  419. 
Convergence  of  meridians,  121,  141,  154. 
Cooley,  Chief  Justice,  zi8. 
Codnunates, 

area  by.  374- 

calculation,  373. 

plotting  by,  401. 

system  for  dties,  255. 
Copying  notes,  43a. 
Copying  plans,  385,  391. 
Corners, 

closing,  141. 

locating  and  maridng,  106,  146. 

lost,  1^3*. 

meander,  149. 

monuments,  148,  228. 

obliterated,  1536. 

section,  150. 

selecting,  zo6. 

standard,  141. 

witness^  149. 

witn^smg,  148. 
Correction* 

line,  136. 

triangle,  370. 
Corrections, 

for  refraction, 
in  altitude,  193. 
in  declination,  69. 

on  slopes,  3,  13,  217,  330. 
Counting,  chain  lengths,  8. 
Counterweight,  on  needle,  29. 
Courts,  117. 
Cross-cuts,  286. 
Cross-hairs,  34,  36. 

illuminating,  182. 
Croas-aection, 

areas  of,  344. 

contours  determined  by,  276. 

for  earthwork,  207. 

paper.  390. 

road,  207. 
Crowfoot,  108,  113. 
Crown,  glass,  36. 

of  pavements,  2^4. 
Culmination  of  Polaris,  180. 
Cultivated  lands,  conventional  sign,  417. 
Cumulative  errors,  14. 
Curb  lines,  249. 
Currents,  electric,  19.  311. 
Curvature  and  refraction,  3,  87. 
Curves, 

laying  out,  234. 

pnnaples,  233. 

street  comers,  239. 

vertical,  242. 
Cut,  208. 
Cut-ofiF  line,  iii,  157,  371. 

Daily,  variation  of  needle,  ao. 
Dam,  273. 
Dark  glass,  190. 
Data, 

to  be  noted  (public  lands),  145. 

missing,  366. 
Datum  plane,  198,  226. 

establishing,  21  x. 
Day,  dvil  asid  astronomical,  187. 
Decimals  of  foot  in  inches,  6. 
Decimal  division  of  vernier,  44. 


Declination, 

of  needle,  19,  XX9. 
variati(Mi,  20,  X19. 
daily,  20. 
seciuar,  20. 
irregular,  20. 
determination  by  observation,  25. 

of  sun,  68,  194. 
correction  for  refraction,  193. 
Deed. 

description,  X15. 

interpretation,  117. 

lookin|(  up,  X20. 

recording,  120. 

survey  for,  114. 
Deflection  angles,  no,  23^.  407. 
Degree  of  longitude,  length  of,  155. 
Delicacy  of  level,  72. 
Departure, 

computation  of,  353. 

total,  401. 
Depth,  cut  or  fill,  208. 
Detecting  local  attraction,  29. 
Dial,  miner's,  287. 
Difference  in  elevation,  85. 
Differential  leveling,  85. 
Dip  of  needle,  19. 

of  vein,  286. 
Direct,  adjustment,  91 . 

position  of  instrument,  34. 
Direction, 

measurement  of,  16. 
Discharge  of  streams,  31  x. 

measurement,  3x1. 

miner's  inch,  3x1. 
Distances, 

with  chain,  7. 

with  stadia,  6. 

with  tape,  xo. 

between  end  points,  37 x. 

on  slope,  X3,  2x7,  333. 
Distant  object,  checking  angles,  158* 
Disturbed  owners,  a3a. 
Dividers, 

proportional,  387. 
Division  of  land,  368. 
Division  of  level  tube,  73. 
Double  area,  355. 

meridian  distance,  355. 

rodded  lines,  aoi . 

verniers,  39. 
Doubling  angles,  50,  156. 
Drafts  in  shaft,  298. 
Drafting  instruments,  381. 
Drainage, 

area,  2x9,  273. 

provision  for,  220,  227. 
Drawing  paper,  388. 
Drift,  286. 
Drill-hole,  229,  302. 
Drying  prints,  392,  393. 
Dumpy  level,  74. 

adjustment  of.  91 . 
Duty  of  surveyor,  1 16. 

Earth, 

curvature,  3,  87. 

magnetism,  19. 
Earthwork, 

computation,  342. 

end  area  method,  344. 

estimate  of,  from  contour  map,  345,  349. 

prismoidal  formula,  344. 
EaJsting,  sp. 
Eccentric  bearing  telescope,  289,  306,  307. 
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ooncctian  for  1 
of  dRies»44. 

fpeet  €i  MS,  13. 
gaborate.  Uties.  etc^  417. 
gectnc  cwrcnt,  19. 
gectric  printing  fnmt,  395. 
Be^^cfttion,  compui  cover,  18. 
aleymtiQii, 

diibtiioe  ol.  85. 
™]Mn«Hon  of  errors,  61,  87, 183,  t 


£loiwuiaii« 
aamuthat 


uuduth  at,  i8x. 

of  Fplaris,  times  of.  x86. 

inendiaa  obaennuioii  at,  i8s. 
Embankment,  J08. 
End  area  method.  344. 


SaiSt,34. 


Equation  oftime,  196. 
Equator,  66. 
£rectinfe7«pfeoe.37. 


,  14. 

— t  of,  X9« 

cumulative,  14. 

compenaatinc,  14. 

in  compam  woriu  18. 

in  measuring  lines,  xx. 

in  tape,  xx. 

in  use  of  level,  94. 

in  use  of  transit,  69. 

of  adjustment,  61. 
elimination  of,  61,  87. 

of  closure,  00 . 

of  graduation,  49.  61. 
Establishing  corners.  1  »o. 
Estimates,  earthwork,  345. 
Etched,  marks  on  tape,  5. 
European  surveys,  82. 
Excavation,  308. 
Expaasion, 

coefficient  of,  steel.  13. 

of  ^per,  438. 
Exterior,  township,  138. 
External  secant,  329. 
Extralateral  rights,  315. 
Eyepiece,  erecting  and  inverting.  37. 
diagonal,  394. 

Farm  surveys,  99. 
Famham,  I.  T.  339. 
Federal  laws,  mining,  313. 
Fences, 

measurement  of,  no. 

conventional  signs,  419. 
Field, 

book  (see  notes) 

checks,  109. 

methods,  loi . 

notes,  Pub.  Lands,  T46. 
Land  Surveying.  100,  103. 
Leveling,  300.  204. 
Topographical,  366. 

work,  90. 
Figures,  significant.  ^23. 
Filing, 

drawings,  415. 

note-books,  43 1 . 
FiU,  208. 


rmdtng,  lost  comers,  xi6. 
Fmlsliing  nail.  303. 
goats,  5j,  31 X. 
Flour, 

QfatrBsins,3Xi. 

nuner'smdi,  311. 
Focus,  principal,  35. 
Focosmg.  35. 

fSSSC?''*^''^^'*^*'- 
»rea  by  cofirdinates.  374. 
area  of  tnangle,  336.  337. 
area  cuml  oocner  lot.  338. 
a^uth  by  Polaris.  183.  X87. 
aamutn  by  sun,  igo,  194. 
oonvttgence  of  meridians,  X54. 
ooas-aection  of  street.  944. 
S?^^.?33. 
insmoid,  344. 
sag  and  alignment,  X3. 
2jJP[JJJ«nilej334. 

tangent,  offset  and  mid(£t^d!nate,  53^ 


rSSS^i"" 


Frsctkmal  areas,  335. 

French  curres.  387. 

Frost,  50.  aa9 

Functions,  judicial,  of  the  surveyor,  xx6. 

g*Dery,  996.  304. 

wt  registering,  9x3. 
tide  staff,  9X9. 
Geodetic  surveying.  3. 
9«<>F^pbical  moKlian.  16. 
Gedogical  data.  300. 
Geological  Survey,  U.  S. 

bench  marks,  303. 
Geology,  relation  to  topography,  373. 
Geometric  principles,  159. 
Giving  line,  1  n . 
Glass,  magnifying.  47. 
Grade  of  street,  324. 
line.  307,  319,  251. 
leveling  for,  3 10. 
Graduation, 
errors  of,  49.  61 . 
compass-box.  16. 
numbering,  32. 
tapes,  5. 
Grantee,  117. 
Grantor,  117. 
Gravity.  72. 
Great  dipiwr,  183. 
Greenwich  time,  68,  187. 
Group,  of  claims,  315. 
Growth  of  cities,  319. 
Guide  meridians,  126. 
Gunter's  chain,  3. 

Hachure.  367. 
Handkerchief,  signah.  S4. 
Hand  level.  77. 

adjustments,  03. 

topogniphy  with.  278. 
Hayford,  J.  F.,  188. 
Head. 

chainman.  7. 

shifting.  31. 
Heading,  386. 
Height  of  instrument.  198. 
High  water  mark,  151. 
Holman,  S.  W.,  323. 
Horizon,  66. 
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Horlsootal, 

angles,  47. 

measuFements,  3. 

line,  defined,  72. 
Hourly  change  in  declination  of  sun,  68,  191. 
Houses, 

conventional  signs,  419. 

locating,  159. 
Hypotenuse,  13. 

Identification  of  bounds,  106. 
Illumination, 
cross-hairs,  i8a. 
plumb  line.  187. 
Image,  34.  37- 

Inaccessible  distances,  174-178. 
Inch,  not  used  in  surveying,  3. 

miner's,  311. 
Inclination, 
correction  for,  3,  13,  217.  333. 
measured  with  clinometer,  293. 
Index  correction,  54. 
Indexing,  43a. 
India  ink,  3^. 
Indirect,  adjustment,  89. 
Information  in  notes,  114. 
Initial  pcnnt,  134. 
Ink.  395. 

Instructions,  Manual  of,  122. 
Instrument, 
care  of,  61 . 
height  of,  198. 
Instrumental  errors, 

elimination  of.  61,  87,  183,  200. 
Instruments,  drafting.  381 . 
Instruments,  surveying  and  plotting, 
chain,  3. 
compass,  16. 
pocket,  18. 
prismatic,  18. 
level,  72,  73. 
rod.  78. 
Locke,  77. 
lining  pole,  7. 
measuring  red,  6. 
pins,  7. 

plammeter,  339. 
protractor,  382,  384,  398. 
slide  rule.  330. 
stadia,  6. 
targets,  level  rod,  80. 

lamp.  30a. 
telescope,  34. 
Thacher  rule,  333. 
transit,  31. 
solar  attachment,  65. 
Interchangeable  side  and  top  telescope,  293. 
Interior  angles,  108. 
Interpolating  contours,  276. 
Interval,  contour.  267. 
Inverting  eyepiece.  37. 
Iron,  effect  on  needle,  19. 
Irregular, 
areas,  344. 
variation,  25. 
Isogonic, 
chart,  22,  25. 
lines,  25. 

Judicial  functions  of  the  surveyor,  116. 
Keys,  19. 


Lamp  targets,  302 . 
Land  Office,  123,  134. 


I^nd  surveying, 
by  compass  and  chain.  99. 
by  transit  and  tape,  loi. 
error  of  closure,  99. 
computing  area, 
byD.  M.D7s,356. 
by  codrdinates,  374. 
additional  areas,  334. 
dividing  land,  368. 
obstacles,  170. 
resurveys,  118. 

suppl>-ing  omissions,  117,  366. 
survey  for  deed,  114. 
U.  S.  Public  Lands,  121. 
Lateral, 
adjustment,  89. 
movement  of  transit  head,  32. 
Latitude, 
difference.  352. 
error  in,  358,  364. 
observation.  196. 
of  a  line,  352. 
parallel,  128. 
total,  401 . 
Laws,  mining.  313. 
Laying  out  curves,  237. 
Laying  out  land,.  222. 
Laying  out  town  site,  219. 
Least  squares,  method  of,  14,  26a. 
Legal  Unes,  106. 
Length, 
absolute  of,  tape,  217. 
standard  of.  218. 
Lenses.  36,  78. 

Lettering  on  maps,  420,  421,  42a 
Level, 
bubble,  73. 
dumpy.  74. 
hand,  77. 
line.  7. 
Locke,  77. 
precise.  73- 
rod,  78. 
section,  210. 
surface.  72. 
(term  in  mining),  286. 
use  of,  83. 
vial,  72. 
wye.  73- 
Levelmg,  198. 
across  a  river,  213. 
for  bench  marks,  198. 
for  grade  line,  210. 
for  i»'ofile.  203. 
instruments  used  in,  72. 
rods,  78. 
screws,  32. 
signals  used  in,  85. 
Levels, 
divergence  in  duplicate  lines,  201. 
double  rodded  lines,  201. 
Limb, 
of  sun,  69,  192. 
of  transit  (graduated),  31. 
Lines, 
clearing  out,  131 . 
horizontal,  7. 
legal,  106. 
of  coUimation.  34. 
stretching,  230. 
Lining  in,  8.  13. 
Lining  poles,  18. 
link,  3. 
Local, 
attraction,  29. 
laws,  314. 
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Local  (CflotiiiiKd) 


ptufjci'tjT  ifim*  fldja 
Lodie  hud  level,  77- 

ckim.3U. 

coioriiig  on  napt,  304. 

Lang  rod,  80. 


,965. 


,  3Sa. 

table  ol  kngths,  155- 
I^xt  mnrnimmla,  106, 1x6. 
Lolii  dty,  333. 

Magnrt,  earth  a,  19. 
bar,  naed,  38. 


attnctMD,  39. 
beariof,  16. 


vmriatian  OT,  30. 
obiervatioia  for,  t83. 
x6. 
26,53. 
395. 


saireymg,  395. 
Macnetum,  weakened.  37. 

ot  earth,  19. 
Magnifarmg  glaai.  47. 
Magmlymg  power,  37. 
Man-hofeTimniof),  386. 
''Manual  of  Inadrttctwns,"  X3s,  188, 3x6. 
Map, 

BaltimoiT,  258. 

Washington,  223. 
Maps, 

aty,  255- 

large,  429. 

lettering  on,  420. 

mine,  30A. 

topo^phical,  270. 

requirements,  114. 
Marking  points  in  tape  measurement,  10. 
Marsh,  conventional  sign,  417. 
Massachusetts,  ^ 

observed  declinations,  ao. 
Mean, 

tide,  198,  212. 

time.  187,  196. 
Meanderiiig,  151. 
Meander  lines,  152. 
Meandering  a  stream,  151. 
Measurements, 

accuracy  o^,  14. 

chain,  7. 

mistakes  in  recording,  i  j . 

odometer,  6. 

on  slope-reducing,  328. 

pacing,  9. 

stadia,  6. 

tape,  10. 
Measuring, 

angles  by  repetition,  48. 

base  line,  261. 

differences  in  elevation,  72. 

distances,  3. 
Mental  estimates,  12,  330. 
Meridians, 

angular  convergence  of,  121,  141,  154. 

detenninatioQ  of,  180. 


66. 


Meridknt(CantiiBMd) 
detomiBBtionof. 

%  guide,  136. 
mapirtir  and  tme^  16, 17. 
on  maps,  4a7- 

1  ol  least  aqnarea.  X4,  a6a. 
1  of  aDrvejing  fieU,  lox. 
un,_5. 
Metropofitan  Water  and  SeiPciagi 

Mine. 
boidMles,  316. 
bnwndariea.  ^x^. 
caiiyiuc  nienduui  into.  396.  300* 

dm^3X3.  

connectuig  surface  and  nndetgran 

cennectkn,  386. 

fuh,  386,309. 

heave.  a86. 

lajing  out  woric,  305. 

lead,  387. 

kd«e.387. 

patent  surveying.  313* 

placer  daims.  315. 

plolting  traveiaea.  303. 

seam.  386. 

shoot,  386. 

surface  surveys.  319. 

surveys,  385. 

thnm,  387. 

underground  levding,  3^* 

underground  aurveynig,  sotta 
Mhier's  dial,  387. 
Mining  daiins,  314. 

terms,  285. 
Miner's  inch,  311. 
Missing  data,  366. 
Missouri  River  Commission,  aoa. 
Mistakes, 

avoiding.  11. 

in  compass  work,  28. 

in  level  work,  94. 

in  measuring  Imes,  1 1 . 

in  transit  work,  62. 

in  using  solar  attachment,  70. 
Moisture,  effect  on  level  rod,  83. 
Monuments, 

at  section  comer.  150. 

in  city  work,  228. 

lost,  116. 

si^ificance  and  authority  of,  116. 
Motion  of  fingers  in  leveling,  4<3. 
MultiplicatioQ  by  slide  rule,  332. 

Nails,  in  marking  points,  10,  303. 
Natural,  functions,  327. 

scale  of  maps,  382. 
Nautical  Almanac,  68,  184,  x88. 
Navigators,  ?o. 
Needle,  compass, 

bent,  26. 

remagnetizing,  28. 
New  York  rod,  80. 
Night,  observations  at,  182. 
Noon  observation.  196. 
Normal  position  of  telescope,  34. 
North  star,  180. 
Northing.  352. 
Note-book,  84,  ico,  11  a. 
Notekeepcr,  11. 
Notekeeping,  113. 

bench  levels,  30Q. 


Board,  Sx. 


joo. 
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Notdieeptn^  (Continiied) 

cross-section,  ao6. 

double  rodded  lines,  aox. 

mine,  joao,  J03. 

profile,  ao4. 

road,  cross-section,  209. 

topographical  survey,  266. 
Not»,  X12. 

comfMiss  and  chain,  100. 

transit  and  tape,  103. 

traverse,  157. 
Numbering, 

graduations,  32. 

townships,  126. 
,  127. 


Objective,  35. 

slide,  adjustment,  60. 
Obstacles,  170,  173. 
Observations, 

for  declination  of  needle.  25. 

for  meridian  by  solar,  66. 

on  Polaris,  i8a. 

on  Polaris,  with  compass,  187. 
Odometer,  6. 
Office, 

plans,  431. 

work,  107. 
Offsetting  transit  line,  170,  173. 
Offsets,  105,  159. 
Omissions,  supplied,  366. 
Optical,  axis,  35. 

center,  36. 
Ordinatcs,  2^6. 

Ore,  testing  by  electric  currents,  312. 
Ore  shoot,  309. 

Or|;suuzation  of  transit  party,  xii. 
Origin  of  coordinates,  256. 
Original  notes,  xoo,  112. 
Outcrop,  286. 
Owners  of  property,  117- 
Ownership  of  surveys,  114 

Pacing,  9. 
Pantograph,  385. 
Paper,  388. 

expansion  of,  428. 

mounted,  388. 

mounting,  541. 

protractor,  384. 
Parabolic  curve,  242. 
Paraffin,  83- 
Parallax,  19,  34,  4S- 
ParaUel, 

of  latitude,  128. 

ruler,  386. 

standard,  128,  136. 
Party,  transit,  1 11 . 
Patent,  mining  claims,  314. 
Peg  adjustment,  91 . 

adjustment  for  hand  level,  93. 
Pen,  contour,  386. 
Pencil,  52,  91,  112. 
Permanence,  bench  marks,  203. 
Philadelphia  rod,  81 . 
Photograph  of  landscape,  271. 
Pins,  7. 
Pitch.  286. 
Pivot,  16,  77. 

bent,  27. 

cap,  59- 
Placer,  315,  316. 
Plain  transit,  34. 
Plan,  114,  255. 

Plane  intersecting  surface,  280. 
plane  surveying,  3. 


Planimeter,  340,  533. 
Plates,  of  transit,  31. 
Plotting,  307. 

by  coordinates,  401. 

by  chords,  409. 

by  protractor,  398. 

by  tangents,  405. 

cross-sections,  411. 

details,  410. 

land  surveys,  397. 
Plumb-bob,  32,  299. 
Plumb  line,  52,  298. 

in  chaining,  9. 
Plumbing, 

attachment,  82. 

down  a  shaft,  298. 

rod,  82. 
Plummet  lamp,  302. 
Plus,  station,  156. 
Pocket  compass,  18. 
Polar  axis,  65. 
Pole,  52,  180. 
Polaris, 

elongation  of,  186. 

observation  on,  25,  180. 

polar  distance,  180,  184. 
Pole  star,  18,  180. 
Position,  zero  point,  xi. 
Precautions, 

in  using  level,  88. 

in  using  transit,  55. 
Precise  level,  73. 

rod,  82. 
Precision,  324. 

Preliminary  railroad  surveys,  6. 
Primary  tnangulation,  256,  264. 
Principal  focus,  35. 
Principal  meridian,  124,  136. 
Printing  frames,  395. 
Prints,  blue,  391. 

Vandyke.  303  • 
Prismatic,  compass,  18. 

eyepiece,  294. 
Prismoidal  formula,  344. 
Prismoids,  344. 
Process  papers,  39X . 
Profile, 

leveling,  203. 

paper,  390. 
Profiles,  430. 
Projeclicm,  271. 

Proportion  (see  balancing  surveys). 
Proportional  dividers,  387. 
Protractors,  382,  398. 
Prussian  blue,  396. 
Public  Lands  Survep,  lai. 

rates  of  payment  lor,  123. 

records  and  maps,  153. 
Pull, 

chain,  9. 

tape,  12. 
Purposes,  of  surveys,  3. 

Quadrant,  17. 
Quadrilateral.  178,  337. 
Quarter-secti(Mi,  135,  i53<'- 
Questioned  measurement,  365. 

Rack  and  pinion,  34. 

Radius,  of  curve,  level  vial,  72. 

Railroads, 

curves,  387. 

surveys,  6. 

tracks,  251. 
Raise,  286. 
Random  line,  51.  138,  169, 
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Km,  xas*  x$9i  i6o. 

poiei7.5atS*i8o. 

tomMhim,  XfS- 
Raymond,  W.G^  114. 
Ffwnc  tkiiti  47. 

ReooRb,a55. 

Rccteogiikr  mflrdJmHw,  ass* 


Reference  m 
Refrmcdon, 

cnnrttare  and,  89 

in  altitude,  xm- 

in  dedinatfan,  507% 
RegSatry  of  deecb,  xao. 

Repeating  anifa,  4>» 

Report  Xiee  U.  S.  Coaat^  Geodetic  Sunwy). 

Reaulta,3a3. 

ReauifCfi,  xx8* 

Rcwae  beufaifi,  M. 

Reme  portion  oftekaoope,  34. 

Reverrfnc  E.  and  W.  pointa,  18. 

Hemaiott,  5^* 

ReyidntatwetMnee,a79. 

atieet  giadea,  a79* 
Rerolution  of  mbed,  6« 
Ri^it  aaoHMJon,  x88. 
Ring ,  croaa-hair,  58. 
Riven,  xi8. 


.78. 

Rod  leaikiga.  84. 
for  grade,  307. 
Rods, 

leveling,  78. 
Boston,  78. 
measuring.  6. 
New  York,  80. 
Philadelphia,  Ki. 
precise  level,  82. 
special.  81 . 
tape,  8r. 
Roof,  transit  on,  273. 
Rule, 

parallel,  386. 
slide.  330. 
two  foot,  6. 
Runner,  on  slide  rule,  331. 
Running  street  lines,  278. 
street  grades,  279. 

Sag,  0.  13. 
Sand,  417. 
Scales, 

engineer's,  38a. 

logarithmic.  332. 

of  map,  307.  ^9. 
Screen,  for  sun  s  image,  65. 
Screw,  leveling,  3a. 
Sea-level  (see  datum). 
Secant  method,  139. 
Secondary  triangulation,  363. 
Section,  of  level,  74. 

of  transit,  ^i. 
Section,  public  lands,  ia6. 

fractional,  14a. 

subdivision  of,  153d. 
Secular,  variation,  ao. 
Self-reading  rods,  8x. 
Setting  up  tranait,  45. 


Seiver,  aao,  99^*  9St. 
Shading  (aee  hadrarea). 


.  ax8. 

Shifting  head  of  tzanait,  31. 46. 
SUriey.Mai.J.W.,as8: 
''Shooting  in'^gxadea,  axx. 
Shop  adjuatmenta,  61. 
Shore  linea,  a8o. 
Short  lod,  8o* 
Shrinkage  of  paper,  498. 
Side  telMoope,  agj. 
Sidereal  time,  188. 
Sichta,  compaaa,  x6,  x8. 


4X9- 
334- 


^iMoartng,  ja. 
Slghliiig  rod  7* 
Sunala, 

lerel  work,  85. 

tranait  wore,  53. 

triangnlation,  356. 
Signa,  conventional.  4x7* 
Simpaon'a  one-tliini  nuie, 
Shwa,  485. 
gw«ch,xg9. 
Sketching  contonia,  276. 

in  minmg,  3x3. 
Slide  rale,  331' 

Thacher  nile,  333. 


3a8,333- 


Slow  motion,  3a. 
Sohtf, 

attachment,  65, 135. 

obaenratiana,  xgo,  193. 
Souroea  of  error, 

compa»  work,  a8. 

level  work.  ^4. 

measuring  hnes,  1 1 . 

transit  work,  63. 
Southing.  352. 
Soundings,  311. 

Speaking  reds  (see  self-reading). 
Spherical  triangle,  67. 
Specimen  notes,  146. 
Speed  of  floats,  31 1 . 
Spider  lines,  36. 
Spindle.  31. 
Spirit  level,  16,  32,  7a. 
Spline,  387. 
Sining  balance,  ai6. 
Stadia,  6,  523. 
Staff  gauge,  aia. 
Staking  out  lots,  aa7. 
Standard, 

length.  4,  12.  218. 

of  transit,  3a. 

parallel,  128,  136. 

time,  68. 
State  surveys,  158. 
Stations,  10,  156. 

marking,  30a. 
Steel  tape,  5,  10.  la. 

measurements,  10. 
Stopes,  287. 
Stoj)  screw,  88. 
Straight-edge,  381. 
Straight  lines,  51,  53. 
Straightening  crooked  boundary,  336. 
Streams,  a8o. 

flow  of,  :jio. 

meandenng,  151. 
Street  lines,{a78. 
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Street  grades,  379* 
Streets,  219,  251. 
Striding  level,  390. 
Strike,  387. 
Stull,  387. 
Sub-graac  207- 
Subdivisiaa  of  land.  368. 
Supplying  missing  data,  366. 
Surveying 

plain  and  geodetic,  3. 

for  area,  99. 

for  deed,  114. 

Public  Lands,  i  a  1 . 
Surveyor  general,  1 31,  315 
Surveyor's, 

chain,  3. 

compass,  16. 

transitr32- 
Surveys,  accuracy  of,  14. 
Swamp,  conventional  sign,  417. 
Swing  offset,  150. 
System,  Public  Lands,  isi. 

T-square,  381,  400. 
Tack,  108. 
Tables. 

convergence  of  meridians,  141 . 

decimals  of  foot  in  inches,  6. 

hourly  change  in  sun's  declination,  191 . 

length  of  degree  of  longitude,  155. 

mean  polar  distances  of  Pdaris,  184. 

observed  declinations  in  Massachusetts,  20. 

refraction  in  altitude,  193. 

tangent  method,  parallel,  131. 

times  of  elongation  and  culmination,  186. 

secant  method,  parallel,  139. 
Tag,  on  chain,  4. 
Tangent,  method,  131 . 

plotting  by,  405. 

screws,  32. 
Tape-rod,  81,  306. 
Tapes,  city  work,  316. 

care  of,  303. 

cloth,  f. 

metallic,  5. 

steel.  5- 
Taijcet, 

bisection,  80. 

rod,  80. 
Telescope,  34,  393. 

eccentric,  389. 
Temperature,  13. 
Tension  handle,  ai6. 
Tests,  on  transit,  55. 
Thacher  slide  rule,  353. 
Thermometer,  on  leveling  rod,  82. 
Three-armed  protractor.  384. 
Tide. 

gauge,  313. 

observation  of,  ai  i . 
Ties,  xoi,  107,  159. 
Tiers,  township,  137. 
Time  (see  mean  time). 
Tides,  423. 
Top  telescope,  393. 
Topograpthical  suiveying,  264. 
Topographical  symbols,  41 7,  419. 
Topography, 

contour  map.  370. 

field  methods.  364. 

methods  of  representing.  417.  419. 
Total  latitude  and  departure,  401. 
Township,  121. 

comers,  265. 

exteriors.  138. 

numbering,  xa6. 


Township  (Continued) 

sutxlivisiun,  139. 
Tracing. 

cloth,  190,  389. 

paper,  389. 
Transit,  31. 

adjustment  of,  56. 

carrying,  63. 

engineer's,  34. 

measuring  angles  with,  47,  48.  54. 

mining,  287. 

plain,  34. 

running  straight  line,  51. 

setting  up,  4^. 

solar  attachment,  65. 

traversing.  101. 

used  in  land  surveys,  135. 

used  in  mininf^.  287,  293. 
Traverse,  definition,  100. 

adjusting,  364. 
Traversing, 

with  compass,  99. 

with  transit.  loi. 
Traverses, 

in  city  wcwk,  263 . 

inking  in,  415. 

locating  from,  159. 

underground,  301. 
Trench  excavation,  210. 
Triangles,  inaccurate,  402. 
Triangulation, 

calculation,  372. 

scheme,  258. 

stations,  256. 

system.  256. 
Tripod,  32,  45.  61. 
Tube  reflector,  302. 
Tunnel,  287. 
Turning  points,  86.  198,  202. 

double  (see  double  rodded  lines). 
True, 

besiring,  17. 

meridian  (see  observations). 
Two-foot  rule,  6,  52. 

Underground  surveys,  396. 
United  States. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  30,  35,  77.  1x91 

184,  303. 

Deputy  surveyors  (see  deputy). 
Gedo^cal  Survey,  302. 
Isogonic  Chart,  22-23. 
Public  Lands.  Surveys  121. 

angular  convergence  of  meridians,  141. 

base-line,  134. 

comers,  16^. 

guide  meridians,  125. 

legal  requirements,  122. 

meandering,  151. 

notes,  1^6. 

principal  meridian,  136. 

scheme  of  subdivision.  121. 

standard  parallels.  136. 

subdivision  of  township,  139. 

township,  138. 
standard  of  length,  12. 
surveyor  general,  121,  314. 
Units,  t,  4. 
Ursa  Major,  182. 

Value  of  one  division,  ••vel,  73. 
Valley,  220.  270. 
Vandyke  paper.  393. 
Variation  of  compass  (see  declination), 
of  declination,  20. 
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Veins,  287.  317. 
Velocity  ot  stream,  3x1 
VennihoQ,  396. 
Vernier,  38. 
Vertical, 

*n«le»  54,  306,  307 

circle,  34. 
Volumes,  343. 

Wall.  287. 

conventional  agn,  419. 
Washington,  223. 
Water,  boundaries,  118. 

color,  395. 

lining.  417. 

supply,  227. 


Waterproof  ink,  395. 
Watershed,  369,  273. 
Waving  the  rod,  84. 
Wearing  of  dutms,  13. 
Westing.  352. 
Wheel,  revolutioo  of,  6. 
Wind,  effect  of,  xx. 
Wiwe,  287. 
Wires,  illimiinating,  182 
Wooden  rods,  6. 
••Working  into  line,"  sx* 

Zenith,  66. 
Zero  point,  xx. 
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